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; Extra Large 
Mesh 


Single and Double 


Cap and Fringe 
Lorraine Hair Nets, 


IF you want the best there is in a hair net, 


choose a Lorraine. 
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sold exclusively at and guaranteed by the 


Woolworth stores, are the finest hair nets 


money can buy. 


Single and Double Mesh 


TRADE 


In single and double mesh; cap and fringe 
shape; all colors, including grey and white 


HAIR NETS 


10c! 
Stop in tomorrow and buy a supply. 





Sold Exclusively at and Guaranteed by F.W. WOOLWORTH CO. Stores 
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1| “My Victor Rasen. 
shall be my biography” 


That was Caruso’s characteristic remark when he was 
once approached regarding his biography. 

IE The one hundred and seventy-eight Victor Records by 

|| Caruso, and many records yet to be issued, truly constitute | 

( =| the best autobiography of the world’s greatest singer; a 

unique autobiography which has never been equalled for | 

vividness; an autobiography which is itself alive and which | 

|z will continue to delight all the succeeding generations. 

rpc} i The Caruso records include fifty-six operatic arias, 
= || twenty-three concert ballads, sixteen Neapolitan songs, 

fifteen love lyrics, twelve sacred numbers, five patriotic | 

selections, and fifty-one concerted numbers, all of which | 
are listed in the Victor Record Catalog. Any dealer in 

Victor products will gladly give you a copy and play any | 

numbers for you. 
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Somethin 
allay 
Seeing! 


Tue real thousand-watt stuff! 
All the thrills of the finest films ! 


That’s Paramount! 


That’s great showmanship! 
That’s yourdish and your delight! 


Let the rest go shopping for pic- 
tures! 


You’ve shopped! 


Anybody who has shopped, be- 
comes a Paramount fan! 


Paramount Pictures cost the 
producer more but they don’t 
cost you more! 


Check the list and make your 
choice for tonight! 
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PARAMOUNT PIcTURES 
listed in order of release 


February 1, 1922 to April 1, 1922 


Ask your theatre manager when he will show them 


Cecil B. DeMille’s Production 
“Saturday Night”’ 
By Jeanie Macpherson 





Betty Compson in 
““The Law and the Woman” 
Adapted from the Clyde Fitch play 
*“*The Woman in the Case”’ 
A Penrhyn Stanlaws Production 





**One Glorious Day”’ 
With Will Rogers and Lila Lee 
By Walter Woods and O. B. Barringer 





George Melford’s Production 
**Moran of the Lady Letty” 
With Dorothy Dalton 
From the story by Frank Norris 





May McAvoy in 
‘“‘A Homespun Vamp” 
By Hector Turnbull 
A Realart Production 





**Boomerang Bill”’ 
With Lionel Barrymore 
By Jack Boyle 
A Cosmopolitan Production 





Ethel Clayton in ‘‘Her Own Money” 
Adapted from the play by Mark Swan 





John S. Robertson’s Production 
**Love’s Boomerang”’ 
With Ann Forrest 
From the novel ‘‘ Perpetua”’ 
By Dion Clayton Calthrop 





Constance Binney in 
**Midnight”’ 
By Harvey Thew 
A Realart Production 





Pola Negri in ‘“‘The Red Peacock” 





Bebe Daniels in 
**A Game Chicken” 
By Nina Wilcox Putnam 
A Realart Production 





William S. Hart in 
‘Travelin’ On” 
By William S. Hart 
A William S. Hart Production 





Elsie Ferguson and Wallace Reid in 
“*Forever”’ 
By George DuMaurier 
A George Fitzmaurice Production 





Gloria Swanson in 
“Her Husband’s Trademark”’ 
By Clara Beranger 





Wanda Hawley in 
**Bobbed Hair” 
By Hector Turnbull 
A Realart Production 





Cecil B. DeMille’s Production 
**Fool’s Paradise”’ 
Suggested by Leonard Merrick’s story 
‘“*The Laurels and the Lady’”’ 





Constance Binney in 
*“‘The Sleep Walkers”’ 
By Aubrey Stauffer 

A Realart Production 





Jack Holt in 
**While Satan Sleeps”’ 
From the novel 
**The Parson of Panamint”’ 
By Peter B. Kyne 





Marion Davies in 
“The Young Diana”’ 
By Marie Corelli 
A Cosmopolitan Production 





Thomas Meighan in 
“If You Believe It, It’s So”’ 
By Perley Poore Sheehan 
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Caramount Pictures 








Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 





If it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town 
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Photoplays Reviewed 
in the Shadow Stage 
This Issue 


Save this magazine—refer to 
the criticisms before you pick out 
your evening’s entertainment. 
Make this your reference list. 


Page 58 
Orphans of the Storm. . D. W. Griffith 
Miss Lulu Bett......... Paramount 


a reer re 
ES Cosmopolitan-Paramount 


Page 59 
Three Live Ghosts...... Paramount 
Red Hot Romance... .First National 
Page 60 


Just Around the Corner........... 
pacers Cosmopolitan-Paramount 


free First National 
The Little Minister..... Vitagraph 
The Little Minister..... Paramount 
Fool’s Paradise....:..... Paramount 


Se Tee ee 
Peomtaee hae sel Associated First National 


Page 61 
SS Saar First National 
a foe Hodkinson 
OS i ae Paramount 
The Right That Failed..... Metro 
The Lane That Had No Turning.. 
gadad cee ons Ae Paramount 
Winning With Wits............ Fox 
Page 115 
RR oer cs. os ea'a wiasea ecard Fox 
The Fire Bater........... Universal 
oe ee eee Fox 
Oe ere eres Fox 
The Beautiful Liar... . First National 


A Question of Honor. First National 
A Bride of the Gods. . First National 


Page 116 

Whatever She Wants.......... Fox 
Across the Dead Line..... Universal 
The Law and the Woman. Paramount 
A Barnyard Cavalier...... Christie 
A Man’s Home............Selznick 


"EOE THOM VOCE oo ibn cade pwance 
....Federation Film Corporation 
Page 117 


is nc uteve ves Christie 
Pardon My French....... Goldwyn 
Three Pola Negri Pictures. 

Shattered Dreams........ Universal 


Cheam O DAWR ... onc ccceces Fox 


Copyright, 122, by the PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago. 
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A Phrenological Study of Some Famous Stars 
H. H. Faulkner 
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(Photographs) 
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Next Month! 


HE April issue of PHotor.ay will 

be released on March 15th instead 
of March Ist. PHOTOPLAy is a news- 
paper of the films. The whole editor- 
ial equipment is organized to dissem- 
inate the news as quickly as possible. 
In the past it has been all right to 
issue a magazine dated a _ whole 
month ahead, but things are moving 
so fast in the motion picture industry 
that no publication can be up-to-date 
and release at such an early date. 
PHOTOPLAY is a magazine of service 
and to fulfill this mission to the best 
advantage, the publishers have de- 
cided on this step. 


The April issue will be worth waiting 
for. It will be the greatest issue of 
any publication devoted to motion 
pictures. 


Note the Elsie Ferguson fashions this 
month and you will get an idea of 
what you can expect when we give 
you the Mae Murray gowns in 
April. 


For six months PHOTOPLAY investi- 
gators have been working on the 
greatest history of the motion picture 
ever written and the author has done 
a remarkable work. It begins in the 
April issue, and in addition to being 
a most fascinating story it upsets 
many of the facts published in former 
histories and places the credit for the 
motion picture where it belongs. It 
is full of surprises. 


You will probably hear of the 
Goldwyn Screen Opportunity contest 
even before you read this magazine. 
The newspapers of the country are 
keenly interested and 7,000 theaters 
are going to throw slides on their 
screens telling you about it. It is the 
first contest of any importance since 
PHOTOPLAY started the idea of beauty 
contests four years ago and actually 
brought eleven girls from all parts of 
the country to New York and gave 
them a real chance before real cam- 
eras. Of these eleven girls three won 
places as leading women in big pic- 
tures. 


You must read the story of intel- 
ligence tests made by a famous 
psychologist among the motion pic- 
ture actors and actresses of Cali- 
fornia. It is a remarkable fact that 
of the six stars who undertook this 
test all but one came out with high 
ratings, equal to the rating which is 
required to achieve the grade of 
colonel in the Army. And the highest 
marks were won by a 16 year old girl. 


A portrait of Dorothy Gish appears 
on the cover. 


The long delayed photographs of the 
editorial staff of PHOTOPLAY will 
appear in the next issue. 


Don’t Miss the April Issue 
On the News Stands March 15th 
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by ear, at a very small cost. 


Anyone who can remember a tune can easily and 
quickly learn to play Jazz, Ragtime and Popular Songs 
New Niagara Method 


makes piano playing wonderfully simple. 


No matter how little you know about music— 
even though you ‘“‘have never touched a piano” — if 
you can just remember a tune, you can learn 
to play by ear. | have perfected an entirely 
new system. It is so simple, so easy, and 
shows you so many little tricks of playing 
that it just comes natural to pick out on the 
piano any piece that is running through your 
mind. Even those who could not learn by 
the old-fashioned method grasp the Niagara 
idea readily, and follow through the entire 
course of twenty lessons quickly. 





i Play By Ear in 90 Days 2 


























































No need to devote years to study, in order to learn piano nowadays. Neither is 
special talent necessary. Every lesson is so easy, so interesting and fascinating that 

ou ‘‘can’t keep your hands off the piano.'’ Just devote a part of your spare time to 
it for ninety days and you will be playing and entertaining your friends almost before 
you realize how this wonderful new accomplishment has been acquired. No tiresome 
scales, no arpeggios to learn—no do-re-mi, no tiresome practice and meaningless 
exercises. You learn a bass accompaniment that applies to ANY SONG you play 
by ear. Once learned you have it fer all time and become master of the piano. 
Experienced and talented musicians are amazed at the rapid progress of Niagara School 
students and say they cannot understand why this method was not thought of years ago. 
Yet it has never. been used before and is not used by any other teacher or school today. 








A Simple Secret to Success Be The Popular One In 
In Piano Playing Your Crowd 
You, like thousands of others, have per- One who can sit down any time without 


haps given up trying to learn to play the notes or music, reel off the latest jazz and 
piano. You can pick out the tunesto popu- ragtime song hits that entertain folks — 
lar songs with the right hand, but youcannot always being the popular one in the crowd, 


get the bass accompaniment with the left— the center of attraction, the life of the party, 
you fail to produce harmony. That’s been sought and invited everywhere. 
the stumbling block of thousands—yet this As easily as hundreds of others have 


course shows you all this very clearly—80 earned, so you, too, can learn and profit by 
you can do it yourself. The Niagara = it_not only through the pleasure it provides, 
Method does not give you the bass yt also ty playing at dances, movies and 
Resi Weie1@),@ accompaniment as written in the other entertainments. 


music, but gives you a simple ; ; : 
pe 4 applies to ae Decide to begin now. Just spend a little 
song you play by ear. Once learned part of your time with my easy, fascinat- 

you have it forall time and ing lessons, and see how quickly you 
your difficulties are over. “catch on” and learn to play. You will be 
It is simple, easy and amazed, whether you are a beginner or an 





readily developed into rag- advanced student. 

time and jazz. It has been Write for my book, “‘The Niagara Method,” 
the secret behind the’ describing this wonderful new method of 
Niagara Method. playing by ear. it is sent to you FREE, 





RONALD G. WRIGHT, Director, 
Niagara School of Music, Dept. 435, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 







NIAGARA SGHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 435 Niegara Falls, N. Y. 


Please send me your Free Booklet 
describing ‘*The Niagara Method.”” Name.........---- $2000 dunes euncvenenebeeuaseeneeunoenen 
ETS ave tsciark Sindy nedeaiiiaie a che we died Neal da watt cw siasle, end iaemeten City ... 


eeecvccerece Ever taken piano lessons?................ For how long a time?.... .....s+ececcese 
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The Invisible Director 
behind each R-C Picture 


E will keep faith with the public” is the 
invisible ideal written between the lines of 
every story that sees the light as an R-C picture. 


Pledged to this principle, R-C writers, directors, 
stars and camera men, playing with all the emo- 
tions and passions that sweep the human mind, 
create a world of shadows that loving, daring, 
flaming with hate or ablaze with noble purpose, 
roar and strut and creep across the screen. 


We have no desire to make the most stupendcus, 
spectacular production ever filmed. We have no 
purpose to produce all the motion pictures. 


We have a very great ambition, already begun 
to be realized, that wherever people see the R-C 
mark instinctively they will know “There is a 
clean, clever, beautifully staged and beautifully 
acted photoplay.” 


For a solid hour of intensely interesting drama 
that will send you home with a pleasant thrill of 
satisfaction we invite you to see Pauline Frederick 


in ““Two Kinds of Women.” 


K-\: PICTO 
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“Two Kinds of Women 


At the untimely death of 
her father Judith Sanford 
(Pauline Frederick) inherits 
one of the biggest farining 
and stock raising enterprises 
in the West. Coming home 
to take control she finds her- 
self engulfed in a venomous 
plot to despoil her. To cir- 
cumvent the conspirators 
calls for great diplomacy, 
feminine finesse and the most 
audacious physical risk. The 
resources of this dual-natured, 
high-bred western girl are 
taxed to the limit, but from 
the very lips of ruin, with the 
loyal support of a few faith- 
ful employees, she snatches 
mastery —only to lose her 
heart. 


New York 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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| Suppose This Happened 
on YOUR Wedding Day! 


Everything is ready for the ceremony. 
the clergyman has arrived. 


the finest you have received. 
What would you do? 


vou ignore the incident completely? 


And Then After the Ceremony— 


How would you acknowledge the con- 
gratulations of the guests? What would be 
the first thing to say to your husband, to his 
mother, his father? Do you know just how 
to arrange the reception, and the wedding 
breakfast? And the cards of thanks, the 
“at home” cards, the announcements—do 
vou know how to word them and when to 
mail them? 

The wedding day is the happiest day of 
any man’s, any woman's life. But one 
little blunder, one little unexpected mistake 
—and that happiest day becomes one so 
humiliating and miserable that it brings a 
blush of shame to the cheek whenever one 
thinks of it. 

Perhaps you do not realize how many im- 
portant little things enter into the planning 
and preparing of wedding receptions, 
wedding ceremonies. There are so many 
opportunities for mistakes, so many chances 
to do the wrong thing. One must know 
absolutely, before venturing upon so im- 
portant an affair as a wedding, just what is 
right to do and say and wear. 


Were These Embarrassing 
Moments Ever Yours? 


Did you ever overturn a cup of coffee on 
your hostess’ table linen? If you did, vou 
know what an embarrassing moment it was. 
Did you know what to do, what to say? 
Should you have overlooked it? Should you 
have excused yourself to the hostess? 
Should you have made an apology to all the 
company? If you knew the right thing to 
do and say there would have been no em- 
barrassment, no confusion. 

And suppose your engagement were sud- 
denly broken. Would you return the en- 
gagement ring? Would you send back any 
letters? Would you announce the broken 
engagement to your friends and relatives? 
If a wedding date has been set and invita- 
tions issued, how would you recall them? 
How would you explain the broken engage- 
ment to those who had been invited? 

Every day certain unexpected conditions 
arise, certain awkward and difficult cireum- 
stances present themselves. To be able to 
meet them calmly, without being embar- 
rassed or confused, is to win the admiration 
and respect of all those with whom you 
come into contact. 


How Do You Introduce People ? 


If a friend visited you, how would you in- 
troduce her to your parents? Would you 
say, ‘‘ Mother, I’d like you to meet Miss 
Smith,” or “‘ Miss Smith, I'd like you to meet 
my mother’’? 


If an elderly uncle were present would you - 


say, ‘‘ Mr. Jones, meet Miss Smith,” or “Miss 
Smith, meet Mr. Jones’? And when Bobby 


comes running in, would you say, “ Bobby, 
this is Miss Smith,” or “ Miss Smith, this is 
Bobbi’? 

Now let us pretend that you are the one 
being introduced. 


Do you know the correct 


All the guests are assembied. 
You are taking your last hasty glance in the 
mirror—when a messenger arrives with a gift. 
And it is from some one you have not invited! 
Would you immediately send a telegram of thanks? 
Would you write a personal letter offering an apology or an excuse? 
you just send an ordinary card of thanks a few davs after the wedding? Would 


Even 


It is an elaborate gift, one of 


Would 


way to acknowledge the _ intro- 
ductions? Would you remain seated 
upon being preserited to a gentle- 
man, or would you rise? Would 
you offer vour hand in greeting? 
Would you use any of these 
terms, “Pleased to meet you,” 
“How do you do,” “Glad to 
know you’? 


Mistakes Made At 
the Dance 


often you make 

ballroom that condemn 
boor, 2 person of no culture and 
breeding. They may be mistakes that 
you are not conscious of, mistakes that 
you do not realize you are making—but 
every cultured man and woman in that 
ballroom perceives them, and labels you 
immediately as uncouth, ordinary. 

Let us see what you know about the 
etiquette of ballrooms. If you~ were 
not asked to dance, do you know how 
to avoid being a wallflower? Do you 
know how many times etiquette allows 
you to dance with one partner? Do 
you know whether or not it is correct, 
in good society, to wander away from 
the ballroom with a fiance? 

Or if you are a gentleman, do you know 
how to ask a lady to dance, and how to take leave 
of her when the music ceases? Do you know 
the right dancing positions? Do you know 
what to do and say if a young lady refuses a dance? 

The ballroom is an ideal place to impress by 
one’s culture and delicacy. It is here that 
the woman is judged as charming or awkard, 
and the gentleman is judged as well-groomed or 
hopelessly uncultured. 


Very 
the 


mistakes in 
you as a 


The Book of Etiquette in 
Two-volumes 
We all know that it is the first impression 


that counts. The people who meet us and see 
us every day judge us by our outward appear- 


ance, our actions, our manners. They do not 
wait until they know us before they judge 
whether we are fine or coarse, cultured or com- 
mon-place. They judge by their first impres- 
sions of us—and first impressions are always 
lasting. 


Then if you want to enter the world of good 
society, if you want to enjoy the company of 
brilliant men and women, you must make these 
first impressions perfect. You must be able to do 
and say and wear at all times, under all conditions, 
the thing that is absolutely correct. You must 
know how to enter a room and how to leave it. 
You must know how to offer a seat, and how to 
accept it. You must know how to make intro- 
ductions and how to acknowledge them. You 
must know how to meet the most perplexing and 


embarrassing circumstances with quiet dignity, 
and poise, instead of becoming flustered and 
confused. 


If you can do these things, if you know the rules 
of correct conduct—of etiquette—the world will 
recognize you as a lady, a gentleman, and treat 
you accordingly. 


And that’s just what the famous Book of 
Etiquette does—teaches you the right thing 


to do and say and wear on all occasions, at all 
times! It solves the problems that have been 
puzzling you, corrects mistakes, dispels doubt, 
makes you perfect in the art of etiquette. By 
knowing and understanding its wealth of valu- 
able information, it brings you dignity, poise, 
refinement—it prepares you to meet the highest 


When you write to advertisers pleas’ mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 





messenger 
was 


Even the boy saw 
that she humiliated, 
embarrassed, undecided. 


Ms 


society and command respect wherever you happen 
to be. 


SENT FREE for 5 Days 


Do you know dinner etiquette so well that you can 
dine with the most -ultured people without feeling em- 

IT: ? Do you know the right thing to wear to 
dances, parties, balls, weddings? 

You will find invaluable aid in the splendid two- 
volume set of the Book of Etiquette. You will want 
to keep it handy where you can refer to it again and 
again. Let us prove it. Let us send you both volumes 
absolutely free to read, examine and test. 

Just the coupon will do. Fill it in with your name 
and address and send it to us NOW, at once. No 
money—just the coupon. The complete Book of 
Etiquette will be sent to you at once. Keep the books 
for 5 days at our expense. Read a page here and there. 
Glance at the illustrations. Notice the table of 
contents. After 5 days you may send us $3.50 in full 
a ge or return the books, as you please. There 
S$ no obligation. You pay for the books only if you 
are absolutely delighte1 with them. 

But mail the coupon today. You cannot afford 
to miss this opportunity of examining for yourself the 
famous Book of Etiquette. Clip the coupon and mail 
it NOW. NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., Dept. 773, 
Oyster Bay, New York. 








Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. 773, Oyster Bay, New York. 


Without money in advance, or obligation on my part, 
send me the Two Volume set of the Book of Etiquette, 
Within 5 days I will either return the books or send 
you $3.50 in full payment. It is understood that I am 
not obliged to keep the books if I am not delighted 
with them. 


Name..... 


pO OEP EEE PETE Tr TT Tee Le Ter Tk 


Check this square if you want these books with 
the Beautiful Full Leather Binding at five 
dollars with 5 days’ examination privilege. 
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Is your skin 
pale and sallow ? 





— How you can rouse it 


LEEP, fresh air, exercise—all 
these contribute to a healthy 
condition of your skin. 


But your skin itself must have 
special care, if you wish it to show 
all the beauty and charm of 
which it is capable. Your skin is 
a separate organ of your body. 
Neglect of its special needs may 
result in an unattractive com- 
plexion, even though your gen- 
eral health is good. 


If your skin is pale and sallow, 
use the following treatment to 
give it color and life: 


Or or twice a week, just be- 
fore retiring, fill your basin 
full of hot water—almost boiling 
hot. Bend over the top of the basin 
and cover your head and the bowl 
with a heavy bath towel, so that no 
steam can escape. Steam your 
face for thirty seconds. Now lather 
a hot cloth with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. With this wash your face 
thoroughly, rubbing the lather 
well into the skin with an upward 
and outward motion. Then rinse 
the skin well, first with warm water, 
then with cold, and finish by rub- 
bing it for thirty seconds with a 
piece of ice. 


The other nights of the week 


- cleanse your skin thoroughly in 


the usual way with Woodbury’s 


Facial Soap and warm water, end- 
ing with a dash of cold. 

Special treatments for each dif- 
ferent skin need are given in the 
famous booklet of treatments 
wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s today 
—begin your treatment tonight. 

The same qualities that give 
Woodbury’s its beneficial effect 
on the skin make it ideal for gen- 
eral use. A 25 cent cake lasts a 
month or six weeks. 


A complete miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations 


For 25 cents we will send you a complete 
miniature set of the Woodbury skia prep- 
arations, containing: 


A trial size cake of Woodbtry’s Facial 


Soap 

A sample tube of the 1ew Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream 

A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold 
Cream 

A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial 
Powder 

Together with the treatment booklet, ‘A 
Skin You Love to Touch.” 


Send for this set today. Address The An- 
drew Jergens Co., 503 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. If you live in Canada, 
address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
503 Sherbrooke St., Pertt, Ontario. Eng- 
lish agents: H. C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate 
Square, London, E. C. 4. 


Copyright, 1922, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 























Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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"THE marriage of Rex Ingram, the director, and Alice Terry is the culmination 
of a real-life romance. He is directing ‘The Prisoner of Zenda’’ now, and the 
lovely Alice is once again his star. She is one of our most exquisite heroines 




















ELEN FERGUSON’S screen success was not achieved with one picture. 
She has been working steadily ever since she left a Chicago high-school 
to be an extra. Now William deMille has made her his leading woman 






























just when you think he couldn’t possibly do finer work, Tommy Meighan 
comes along with a characterization that makes you fall in love with him 
all over again — with due apologies to Mrs. Meighan, who was Frances Ring 


Edward Thayer Monroe 


NE of the season’s surprises: Alice Calhoun. A delightful comedienne in her 
first picture, she has since displayed an ability that has caused calloused 
critics to predict for her an extraordinary bright future in the more serious drama 





Donald Biddle Keyes 


ALLY AND BILL! They look a little lonesome, and there’s a reason. 
Mama Dot is at the studio, leaving them to the tender mercies of the neigh- 
bors. Dorothy Davenport Reid has returned to the screen after a long absence 





Strauss-Peyton 


(CHARLES SPENCER CHAPLIN: His first portrait since his return from 
Europe. His strenuous receptions in England and France seem to have 
agreed with him. He is now making his last two-reeler in California 





AROL DEMPSTER is about to begin work 

in a new David Wark Griffith photoplay, 

her first screen appearance since ‘‘Dream Street.” 
A dancer of unusual poise, her quiet grace is 
her chief charm. She wants to try the stage 


Alfred Cheney Johnston 














washings 











Actual photograph o 
oben rte ah 
—unstreaked and un- 
faded after 15 Ivory 
Flakes washings. 
Spread and statement 
of original owner on 
le in the Procter 2 
Gamble offices. 





— yet the creamy tint of this bedspread, and the pinks and greens 
of its hand applique and embroidery are as pretty as new, 


Send for FreeSample 


and booklet telling how 
to keep silks, wools 
knitted things, and all 
fine fabrics looking like 
new. Address Section 
45-CF, Department of 
Home Economics, The 
Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 







HE Illinois woman who sent in 

the bedspread in the photograph 
to the manufacturers of Ivory Flakes 
described the washing in this way: 


“In laundering this spread I always used 
water just warm enough for thehands,and 
beat the Ivory Flakes to a lather and let 
the bedspread soak for several minutes, 
after which I rubbed it lightly between the 
hands and rinsed it in water the same 
temperature as the suds” 


What Ivory Flakes has done for this 
spread it will do just as easily for your 
embroidered linens, cretonnes, hang- 
ings, cushion covers, and eae 80M 
—wash them repeatedly without fading 
or streaking any color that water alone 
will not harm. 


IVORY soar FLAKES 


The Biggest, Heaviest, Lowest Priced Package of the Whitest Flakes. 
Makes Pretty Clothes Last Longer 


The beauty about Ivory Flakes is that 
it enables you to enjoy using your 
loveliest household linens all the time 
without fear that they will be ruined 
in the washtub. The Ivory Flakes 
way of cleansing them is so easy that 
you can do it yourself, even if you 
never have washed anything in your 
life before. 


Ivory Flakes gives you the proven 
purity and safety of Ivory Soap in in- 
stant working, rubless form. t, It—— 
see how much better you will like it 
for all your “‘special” washing, whether 
it is a georgette blouse that just needs 
a dipping in the bathroom washbowl, or 
the colorful cretonne curtains from the 
sun porch. 
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N this issue we announce 
! the Photoplay-Goldwyn 
Motion Picture Opportunity 
—a practical approach to 
the problem of finding new 
faces for the screen. Read 
the pages to follow and 
avail yourself or your friends 
of this glorious chance. 






































The Photoplay-Goldwyn Screen 


Producer for New Faces and New 


ERE is opportunity! 

Goldwyn Pictures Corporation and 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE sponsor this de- 
mand for new personalities for motion 
pictures. Mr. Goldwyn, one of the 
screen’s greatest producers, realizes the 
need of the silversheet for different 
types, different actresses, different heart- 





throbs. His is the thought; PuHoro- 
PLAY’s is the voice. Now it is up to 
you. 

This is not merely a contest—it is a 
quest. PHOTOPLAY some years ago 


sponscred the Beauty and Brains Contest, the first contest to 
recruit new screen stars. Today, three of the winners of that 
contest are leading women on the screen. But no Magazine 
in the world has ever offered an Opportunity such as this one. 
No Magazine has ever offered the fortunate winner such a 
definite chance to succeed on the screen. 

The young woman who wins in the quest for new faces will 
be given a year’s contract with the Goldwyn Pictures Corpora- 
tion, sent to the Goldwyn Studios in Culver City, California, 
with expenses paid, and receive a weekly salary that will be 
sufficient to support herself and her mother in comfortable 
style. The salary will not be fabuJous. The amount will be 
equal to that paid competent actresses playing in the films 
today. 

If you are among those who possess that spark, that ex- 
pression, that face, that intelligence for which the search is 
made, you will be photographed by a motion picture camera; 
you will have a real camera test. Every girl who wishes may 
send in her photograph. There will be a winner, assuredly. 
But the real prize of this quest is the honest Opportunity which 
is offered to all of you. 

Here is the chance for which every girl has been hoping: 
the Opportunity which means more than promises of im- 
mediate stardom and assurances of fabulous salary. Because 
Samuel Goldwyn and PHotopLay MaGaAzIneE want to give you 
the Opportunity as much as you want it yourself this search 
for new faces is amazing. It may be considered in the nature 
of a contest. But a contest suggests a narrowing down. This 
screen opportunity implies a broadening—a nation-wide search. 
It is a call to the obscurest regions of the United States. It 
is a ready ear to a distant cry that could not be heard until 
now. But those who listen may hear it sharp and clear. 


The screen needs new faces, different faces, 
of intelligence and animation and personality 


You may be one of those ambitious girls who feels she 
has it in her to make a great motion picture actress. You may 
never have been able to go about the realization of your dream. 
You may live too far away to make the hazardous and ex- 
pensive trip to California, the home of the films. The methods 
for enrolling yourself in the army of aspiring film players have 
not hitherto been such as to make it easy for the new applicant. 
But at last your ability, your worthiness for screen honors is 
to be tested. You are to have the Opportunity for which you 
have been hoping. Your way is to be made comparatively 
easy for you. You are to have a hearing before a court: the 
camera. Your judges will be Samuel Goldwyn, the president 
of the company which bears his name, and James R. Quirk, 
the Editor of PHotropLay. If you have the talent—the char- 
acter, determination, animation, intellectuality—you will be 
given the necessary boost up the ladder of fame. 

New faces are wanted—yes. But mere prettiness is not. 
“Ingenues” and “vampires” are passé. The stilted expressions 
of emotion are never the methods of the great actress. Do not 
imitate. Be yourself. 

We make no empty inducements—no glittering promises of 
immediate stardom, and instantaneous fortune, and popularity. 
We do not offer you stardom at all. When you have proved 
yourself an actual asset to the screen, then there will be time 
enough to consider your financial and artistic future. All we 
offer you, the winner of this quest for new faces, is—an oppor- 
tunity to work! 

The girls who are really in earnest will survive this quest. 
Those who are ambitious only to succeed because of personal 
beauty, without at the same time being desirous to work, and 
work hard, for success, will have no place. Your photograph 
will not be the only judge. Your own motion picture will 
be the final test. 

This honest and uncompromising search for new screen 
material is primarily for the benefit of the screen. It may 
benefit you. It is a sincere attempt to find what is most 
needed in pictures today. We have had new authors and new 
directors and new artists. Now we must find new faces. 

Samuel Goldwyn, in his first expression of the idea, said, 
among other pertinent things: 

“We all agree that the hope of the screen is to draw closer 
to a true portrayal of life. Most of our stories cover an ex- 
tensive period of time, not one or two episodes which is fre- 
quently the case with stage plays. The intention is to give a 
comprehensive view of what happens to the characters during 























View of the mammoth Goldwyn Studios in Culver City. 























Opportunity—The Quest of a Great 


Personalities for Motion Pictures 


regular picturegoer becomes as accustomed to certain faces on the screen 
as in the old stock company days when each picture was made by the 
same group of players. The element of surprise is important in characteri- 
zation as it is in story development, and when an audience becomes too 
familiar with the mannerisms of a player through constant repetition, 
it is time to give the player a chance to reveal new phases of his art. 

“We have the new screen author. But have we any equivalent on the 
screen? Have we ‘the new screen actor—and actress’? To a large 
extent we have not; and that is what the screen needs most at the present 
moment—New Faces!” 

These are words of encouragement, of inspiration, to those who have 
long wished for the chance to play a part in the great unwritten 
drama. It is the opportunity that comes but once in a lifetime—in 
the days when ambition is at its height, when determination for suc- 
cess is strong, and when zest for its enjoyment is keenest. 

Mr. Goldwyn knows. PuHotoptay knows. The public knows. And 
that is the quest’s reason for being. And that is why it is destined to 
give much to the screen. This great Opportunity is yours. Take it. 
Send in your likeness. July first, 1922, is the closing date of the quest. 




















Samuel Goldwyn, president of the 
Goldwyn Pictures Corporation 


months or years. Now men and women are 
quite likely to manifest a number of varying 
traits and emotions during any given day, let 
alone any month or year. The villain is not 
always a villain, the heroine is not always a- 
gazing at the moon, the hero sometimes forgets 
to look aggressively masculine, and even the in- 
genue may realize that life is not all made up of 
new frocks and smiles. The new artists of the 
screen, then, must be actors and actresses who 
are not definitely typed according to studio 
standards, but whose emotional repertoire is suf- 
ficiently versatile to meet the contrasting phases 
of character encountered in one and the same 
person. 

“Taking recent records as a basis, I should 
judge that there are approximately one thou- 
sand persons in this country who may be called 
motion picture players. But a small percentage 
ofthis number are drawn upon regularly to fill 
the important roles in our productions. Any 

















Who will occupy this room? A question mark has been 
painted on a star's dressing room at the Goldwyn Stu- 
dios in Culver City. It is being reserved for the first 
choice in the Goldwyn-Photoplay Screen Opportunity 




















California, the largest and most beautiful in the world 
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The Chief Essentials of 
















































Beauty 


By 
JAMES 
R. QUIRK 


NTELLIGENCE, 
womanliness, per- 
sonality and charm are 
as necessary as perfec- 
tion of feature and form 


inant part which woman’s 
beauty and woman’s charm 
have played in the destinies 
of nations. 

But here is an amazing 
and significant fact :—there 
has never been an accepted 
standard of feminine beau- 
ty. Though every age has 
had an ideal of woman- 
hood, and every country 
has possessed a representa- 
tive feminine type, the 
standard of woman’s beauty 
has changed as often as the 
standard of life itself has 
changed. 

And so it has been with 
individual taste. Nearly 
every great writer and great 
painter has left us a portrait 
of his personal ideal of 
woman—an aesthetic visu- 
(Continued on page 103) 








A COMPOSITE DRAWING OF SCREEN BEAUTY 


Rolf Armstrong, the cover illustrator, has painted a 
score of the most celebrated screen stars. Above is 
his idea of a combination of all of them 


HAT is it that makes a woman beautiful? 
Throughout all time this question has occupied 


the attention of the world. The history of mankind 

is in large measure the history of woman’s beauty. 
Wars have been waged and dynasties have fallen as a result 
of the delicate curve of a woman’s chin, the appealing outline 
of a woman's brow, the plastic proportions of a woman’s lips, 
the lucent color of a woman’s eyes. It was Phryne’s beauty 
which rebuilt the walls of a great city; it was Aspasia’s 
beauty which inspired the works of Pericles; it was Helen’s 
beauty which cast the ancient world into a sea of blood; it was 
Cleopatra’s beauty which altered the course of two great em- 
pires. . . . And, in modern times, one need only mention 
the names of Katherine of Russia, Ninon de L’Enclos, Mme. 
Du Barry and La Pompadour to call to men’s minds the dom- 
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James R. Quirk, editor of Photoplay and 


one of the two judges of the contest 
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The Birth of the Opportunity Idea 


Four Letters That Tell the Whole Story 
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Mr. James R. Quirk, sawes nay ve 
Editor Photopley Magazine, 
New York City. 1 
1921. 
My dear Mr. Quirk:- December - 
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— in the artistic development of motion pic- tion 
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Please accept this letter as confirmation of Photoplay Mag- 


sincerely. c Ad azine's agreement to announce the opening of the Goldwyn-Photoplay 
Very S$» - New Faces Contest in the issue dated March, 1922, 






With full confidence that the contest will be the means of 
disclosing new personalities that will enrich the screen, I am 


Most sincerely, Z. 4 








Authors Tell Demand for New Faces 


Extracts from Articles Written by Them in Photoplay 


“A. TEW faces come along whether we want them or not. They 
appear in the audiences and must be reflected on the 
screen. 

“New faces mean new souls, new needs, new ideals. The 
same old human soul is still doing business at the old stand 
but dressing the window differently; changing its ideals some- 
what as fashions come and go, and altering its ideals slightly. 
Humanity does not change as 
much as we pretend, but lan- 
guages, costumes, knowledges, 
sympathies, passions, are in a 
constant flux since the dra- 
matic art is devoted to holding 
a more or less cracked mirror 
up to nature. 

“The dramatic arts must re- 
flect the changing faces and 
the changing souls and dra- 
matic art is a business of trans- 
lating manuscripts into human 
flesh. Author must _ speak 
through actors. New authors 
cannot be satisfied with or ex- , 
pressed by old artists. Rupert Hughes 

“When Mr. Goldwyn calls 
for new faces on the screen he has many reasons for his de- 
mand. The young girl of yesterday is not the young girl of 
today. Not only does the cruel progress of time change the 
faces of most actresses, but the acting itself is likely to harden 
many into set methods, set expression, set gestures. 

“New blood is required, and people of adaptable natures with 
new smiles, new heartaches, new opinions and personalities.”- 





“TP every business and profession we are looking for new 
workers. But we do not want them because they are new. 
We want them because time passes, and as some fall out of 
the ranks there must be others trained to take their places. 

“We want them because their competition is healthy and 
stimulating to those already arrived; we want them because 
they bring new zest, new ideas, freshness of outlook and 
enthusiasm; we want them be- 
cause out of the many who 
start, some few will finish the 
race and win out. 

“We want new faces in life 
insurance offices, and at our 
typewriters, and in_ politics 
and in all walks of life. 

“But what about these new 
faces? They are the grist 
that comes to the mill. From 
them, not at once but after 
perhaps years, will come the 
few entitled by ability to 
survive in their chosen line. 
They may come because they 
are new, but they stay because 
they are worth holding on to. 
It is the rise from obscurity of vast numbers of new and 
skilful screen actors which has shown up the falsity of the 
belief that any place may be held without effort. 

“They have brought competition, and as a result many old 
familiar faces are vanishing from our pictures. Those who 
remain have held their places through sheer ability and hard 
work. The laws of life prevail here as everywhere else.” 





Mary Roberts Rinehart 
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bh Goldwyn-Photoplay New Faces Con- 


test is open to all women, over seventeen 


years of age, who are not _ professional 
actresses. [his does not exlude members of 


amateur dramatic organizations. 

The first choice of the judges in this contest 
shall receive a years contract to appear in 
Goldwyn Pictures 

During the period of the contract, the 
winner shall receive a salary equal to that 
being paid competent actresses playing in 
motion pictures at that time. 

The Goldwyn Company agrees to pay for 
the transportation of the winner and her 
mother to and from the studios at Culver 
City, California. 

The Goldwyn Company shall have a three 
years option on the services of the winner. 


Other entrants, in addition to the winner, 








Terms of the Contest 


will be considered for use in Goldwyn pictures’ 


Motion picture tests shall be made of those 
selected as the best screen possibilities. 


These tests shall be made at the Goldwyn 
exchanges, transportation expenses of those 
chosen to be paid by the company. 


Photographs from entrants in the contest 
will be received from February Ist to July Ist. 


All photographs and correspondence in 
regard to the contest shall be addressed to 
New Faces Editor, PHoTOoPLAY MAGAZINE, 25 
West 45th Street, New York City. 


The winner will be announced in the Sep- 
tember issue of PHOTOPLAY, on the newsstands 
August Ist. 


Samuel Goldwyn, president of Goldwyn 
Pictures Corporation, and James R. Quirk, 
editor of PHoTopLAY MaAGazZINE, will act as 
judges. 
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They Were Never on the Stage 


A few of the many stars who 


had no stage experience 





Marie Prevost: Gained fame as a Mack 
Sennett bathing girl. Now scoring a 
success in dramatic roles 


Norma Talmadge: Entered motion pic- 
tures at the age of 14. No previous 
stage experience 





Alice Joyce: Was earning a living as 
a model when a motion picture director 
selected her 





June Caprice: A school girl without Mabel Normand: A professional model Molly Malone: Started in small parts 
stage training who rose in a very short until friends persuaded her to try without previous dramatic training of 
time to stardom motion pictures any sort 


4 





May McAvoy: Fast advancing in pop- Constance Talmadge: Received first Edna Purviance: Owes her success in 
ular favor. Made her screen debut experience at the Vitagraph studio while pictures entirely to native ability and 
without stage experience still a student hard work 
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‘“She’s a Nut—but I like her” 


The star of “Foolish Wives”’ 
is one of the most individual 


of them all 


HE people that like Mae Busch are crazy 
about her. The people that don’t like 
her, detest her. Nobody as outspoken, 
as honest, as natural as Mae Busch can 
expect to have it any other way. I admit to 
being in the first class. She intrigues me. I 
never get tired of looking at her face. It is not 
beauty—it is the expressiveness of it, the change- 
ableness that holds. 
The other day when Mae Busch happened to 
pass through a cafe in Hollywood during the 
lunch hour, I heard a pretty girl at the next 
table say, “There’s Mae Busch. She’s a nut— 
but I like her.” It struck me as one of the most 
descriptive and accurate phrases I had ever heard. 
Mae would be the last person in the world to deny 
that she is a nut. She glories in it. She glories in it 
chiefly because of the liberty of speech and action it 
affords her. Of all the independence, sauciness, take- 
the-starch-right-out-of-you honesty that I have ever 
encountered, it is in Mae Busch. I have seen more 
than one fly by night star fall before it. Of all the 
exuberance of spirit, the joy and pleasure of the 
moment, the ability to sap the best from every joy- 
ous second, Mae Busch possesses it. Of all the down- 
heartedness, the depths, the ready-to-throw-herself-off- 
the-pier moods—Mae Busch. 
I saw her yesterday afternoon dashing up 
Hollywood Boulevard, her delightful, curly mop 
of short, black hair tucked into a ravishing tam 
—her feet shod in tiny sandals—her tan coat 
drawn about her with that haughty little swagger 
that is all her own. She looked as mischievous 
and as self-confident and as attractive as a woman 
can very well look. 
On the corner as she passed stood a pale, 
slender young woman about thirty. In her 
arms she held a little baby, a child of 
about three clung to her skirt, and beside 
her on the sidewalk was a huge bundle, 
evidently sewing or washing. She was 
waiting for the car. 
Mae Busch (Continued on page 98) 
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By 
ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHNS 


Mae Busch is 
like a piece of 
Chinese silk that is 
blue in the sun- 
light. flame by 
candlelight, and 
rose by electricity. 











Divorce! Remarriage! Easy enough. But what of the Children? 

















Through the long night they watched — the mother who was married to another man, and the father who had married another woman 


The Cradle 


(From the play by Eugene Brieux) 
Fictionization by ELIZABETH CHISHOLM 


of Dr. Robert Harvey, and his wife Margaret, had 

become rather pathetically commonplace. The spring- 

time madness of love had passed by—the summer of 
boredom was near at hand. The petty details of every day 
overshadowed each moment; the high cost of living ‘sat, with 
the proverbial wolf, not far from the door of the Harvey 
bungalow. And the husband and wife—going on hour after 
hour in the drab routine of things—scarcely knew what they 
were missing. Margaret, it is true, had her moments of sub- 
dued bitterness. And Bob was almost conscious of the fact 
that his natural optimism had been replaced by a grim 
determination to succeed. But that was all. 

The one real bond between them, the one radiant spot in 
their colorless lives, was the child. Little Doris, with her 
six-year old exuberance; with her small comic tragedies and 
her merriment, was their only joy. She could distract her 
father from the constant pressure of his work; she could 
make her tired mother smile. Even the little worries—to say 
nothing of the big ones—were lightened by her presence. And 
the expression on her small face, glorified by the innocence of 
babyhood, was like a blessing. 

There are many rocks upon which the good ship “Marriage” 
can be wrecked. Perhaps the most subtly dangerous of all 
are “Monotony,” and “Forced Economy.” It made Mar- 
garet restless and discontented to spend her life gravitating 
between the stove and the sewing basket. It made Bob angry 
to have her say, when he suggested going to a theater or a 
concert: “But we can’t afford it, dear!” It suggested, to 


A FTER seven years of undiluted matrimony the lives 


his over-sensitive and wholly masculine mind, that his lack 
of success was being criticised. 

It was the psychological moment for another woman to ap- 
And Fate is always curiously ready to help out the 


pear. 





psychological moment. It was fate, alone, that sent Lola 
Forbes,—young, bizarrely beautiful, and as spoiled as she was 
wealthy,—into the young physician’s life. Worn out with too 
many jazz parties, with too much of the spice and the allure 
of life, she was threatened with a nervous breakdown. And 
on the advice of a woman friend she sent for Dr. Harvey. 


T was unfortunate that Dr. Harvey was not an older, less 

attractive man. For, as Lola herself said, “I detest doctors, 
unless they are very good looking!’” And it was unfortunate 
that Lola was bored with her string of admirers, that she was 
searching for a new sensation. The doctor, with his earnest 
boyish manner, was something different from the dancing men 
of whom she had tired. During her convalescence she made 
the most of her every opportunity—bewitching the man with 
her artful charm, with her curious impressionalistic clothing, 
with her conscious physical appeal. The sensuous furnishings 
of her apartment were so different from those that he was 
used to in the bungalow—she lived in an atmosphere of com 
fort where one never heard any talk of economy or prudence. 
A stronger man than Bob Harvey might have succumbed to 


‘ such beauty and flattery—particularly when it was set in 


such a frame. 

A mother-in-law seldom helps to straighten the tangle of a 
disturbed household. When Margaret’s mother—worried over 
the details of her late husband’s will—came to visit her 
daughter it added the last straw to the camel’s back of Bob’s 
resistance. It made him more dissatisfied than ever with his 
home and his home life. Under the excuse of working at a 
near-by hospital he went to Lola’s night after night. And 
became more and more infatuated with her. 

But, though Margaret Harvey no longer interested her hus- 
band, there was another man who was decidedly conscious of 
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“It’s almost like old times, having you 
home for a whole evening, Bob!” she 
said softly. 

Bob nodded. And then, sobering sud- 
denly, he glanced at his watch. It sur- 
prised him to see the time—he had not 
thought it so late. When his little 
daughter had finished her “piece” he 
started up abruptly. With hardly a word 
of approval or applause. he turned away. 

“I’m sorry to break up this party,” he 
said, “but I’ve just remembered that I 
have something important to do at the 
hospital. I'll try to get home early!” And 
then, with an ill-controlled eagerness, he 
left the room. 

For a moment after he had left neither 
his wife nor her mother said anything. It 
was little Doris who spoke, at last. 

“Daddy didn’t clap!” she sobbed. 

Of course Bob had gone to Lola’s 
apartment. Absolutely fascinated, he 
found it impossible to keep away from 
her—even on his birthday night. She 
had her surprise for him, too, a gorgeous 
platinum wrist watch. And swept off his 
feet by her thoughtfulness and her near- 
ness, he crushed her in his arms and 
kissed her. And that was the beginning 
of the end. 

The evening wore on, Bob becoming 
more and more. enthralled—Margaret 
waiting patiently at home, trying to read. 
It was while she sat with a book in her 
hands that an emergency call came for 
the doctor. Telephoning in great haste 
to the hospital where her husband was 
supposed to be, she was told that he 


had not been there all evening. She was 
quite naturally perplexed, then be- 
wildered, and finally suspicious. And her 


suspicions were confirmed by her hus- 
band’s attitude when he at last arrived 
home. 

“There was an accident,” she told him. 
“And I tried to get you at the hospital—” 
she paused, significantly, waiting. 

There was an ugly expression on Bob’s 
face, as she waited. It was at that 








The other woman 


her beauty and sweetness. Courtney Webster had loved Mar- 
garet for many years and had hoped to win her before she 
gave her heart to Bob. They had seen each other very seldom 
in the seven years since Margaret’s marriage—they had scarcely 
talked together until the day when the lonely wife took her 
mother to consult with him at his office over the legal matters 
that were so troublesome to her. Seeing Margaret again 
brought to life a smouldering flame that had never died in 
Webster’s heart. Perhaps little Doris, who was with her 
mother and grandmother, sensed the fact, for she expressed 
dislike for the man, although she could not give any reason 
for her feeling. 

Flattery is the sort of bad money to which vanity gives 
currency. And Bob Harvey, spending evening after evening 
with Lola Forbes, was even more susceptible to flattery than 
most men. She said to him, one night: 

“It’s so wonderful to be a doctor—everyone is happier 
when you come. A doctor always—” she smiled bewitching- 
ly, “always understands!” And he believed her! 

* * *k * * * 

T was on Bob’s birthday that the crisis came. For his little 

family, never doubting him, prepared a birthday dinner 
and a series of surprises. The surprises were not very elabo- 
rate ones—a new fountain pen, a neck-tie, some silk handker- 
chiefs, and a birthday cake. But little Doris had prepared the 
crowning surprise of all—she had learned to play her first 
real piece upon the piano. It was while she was playing that 
Margaret almost shyly laid her hand upon her husband’s arm. 
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moment that they both knew the same 
thing. Then, with scarcely more than a 
word, he turned and left the room, throw- 
ing his coat over a chair as he went. There was a rose in 
the buttonhole of it and, from one pocket, dangled the strap 
of the wrist watch that Lola had given him. Scarcely meaning 
to, Margaret pulled it out of the pocket and looked at it, as 
a thousand mad thoughts raced through her mind. 


* * K K 


T was the next day, while she was out shopping, that Mar- 
garet happened to meet Courtney Webster. He was driving 
his own car and suggested to Margaret that he give her a 
lift. As her arms were full of bundles she gladly accepted. 
And when he suggested that she should take a little ride “to 
blow away the cobwebs” she gladly assented. Poor woman— 
she had more than her share of cobwebs to be blown away! 
It was quite by accident—for Webster was seldom under- 
hand in his methods—that they happened to pass Lola’s apart- 
ment just as she and Bob came down the walk and got into 
his neat little physician’s car. But it might well have been 








There are many rocks upon which the good 
the most subtly dangerous of all are 
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a bit of clever planning, for Webster was 
madly in love with Margaret. As Bob 
and Lola drove off together the disillu- 
sioned wife knew well the meaning of 
heartbreak. She asked the lawyer to 
drive her home, at once, and as she left 
him at her door she spoke sadly: 

“When this sort of thing comes to a 
wife, it means more than unfaithfulness,” 
she said slowly. “Every wife is her hus- 
band’s mother, too—and she instinctively 
blames herself for his wrong-doing!”’ 

Webster shook his head slowly. 

“No, Margaret,” he answered. “If it 
wasn’t Lola Forbes it would be some 
other woman. He’s simply proven him- 
self unworthy of you and little Doris!” 
He paused for a moment, and then: 

“These years of seeing you growing 
quieter and more unhappy have made me 
want you more—you and little Doris,” 
he said. 

x *k * 
{t was very late, that night, when Bob 
came home. But he found Margaret 
up, waiting for him. And when he kissed 
her, from sheer duty, her calm suddenly 
broke. 

“Oh, you coward!” she sobbed, brush- 
ing frantically at her cheek, as if to wipe 
the kiss off. 

At first Bob could not meet her gaze. 
And then his eyes fell. 

“That’s not very complimentary,” he 
hedged. 

Margaret flared up—her anger getting 
the better of her poise. 

“T suppose,” she said very coldly and 
distinctly, “that Lola Forbes does use 
more flattering names!” 

The truth—naked and ugly—stood at 
last between them. After a long moment 
Bob spoke. 

“Let’s have it out, then!” he said. 

And so they had it out—the husband 
and wife. Quarreling furiously they 
sought to arrive at some conclusion. 
They faced each other; two angry, primi- 
tive creatures. And as they stood there 














the door opened and little Doris, her eyes 
dewy with sleep, pattered in to the room. 

She stood there, smiling—her baby 
face alight. And as she came in the quarrel died away, sud- 
denly, and the man and woman fought, panting, for com- 
posure. It was Margaret who was able, first to speak. Draw- 
ing the child into her arms she said proudly: 

“T'll give you your divorce, but you'll never get Doris— 
she’s mine!” 

Bob, beginning at last to realize the enormity of the step 
they were contemplating, reached out his arms to his child. 
With a smile she slipped away from her mother and ran into 
them, burying her head in his neck. 

Margaret, almost at the breaking point, watched her. Aill 
at once she cried out, hysterically: 

“If you love me, Doris,” she cried, “come here!” 

The child looked from one drawn face to the other. 
she spoke, wonderingly. 

“But I love daddy, too,” she said. “Please, please don’t 
let’s fight any more!” With her arm around her father’s neck 
she stretched a plump little hand to her mother. But Mar- 


Then 








ship “marriage” can be wrecked. Perhaps 
monotony and forced economy. 














The other man 


garet did not respond to the appeal. Her eyes were a blank 
wall, shielding her anguished soul from all eyes. 


xk * * * * * 


A so the law separated them—a man and wife who had 
lived together for seven years, sharing life’s sorrows and 
perplexities. And from the wreckage of broken hopes, two new 
homes were built. Bob sought happiness with Lola, and Mar- 
garet, to find forgetfulness, yielded to the shelter and pro- 
tection of Courtney Webster’s name. And little Doris, the 
small victim of the tragedy, was ordered by the court to spend 
six months of the year with each parent. Like a wee pendulum 
she was to swing back and forth—back and forth. ... . 

To Webster the child was a torment—a constant reminder 
of his wife’s past. How could he forget that she had belonged 
to another man when this proof of their love was always near? 
How could he feel that she was wholly his when the child, 
with a puzzled look on her small face, watched his every 
expression of endearment? As for Lola—now Bob’s wife— 
well, she frankly admitted that she was not interested in chil- 
dren. That she even disliked them. To her, little Doris was 
also a reminder—and she lacked Webster’s self control. 

It was during the child’s first visit to her father that Lola’s 
heartlessness came to the fore. To the selfish, pampered wom- 
an, the small girl was something to be tormented, to be 
goaded. For the first time since his second marriage, Bob 
saw clearly how little a mistake he (Continued on page 100) 
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A. Phrenological Study of 








ANTONIO 
MORENO 


NTONIO MorENO’S 
head is well-rounded 
and evenly balanced 
except for the weight and extreme width 
of jaw; and it therefore falls in the Physical- 














Emotional category, though with many 
modifications. For instance, Mr. Moreno 
takes a keen interest in material things 


without being particularly responsive or 
actional; and he is capable of enjoying 
gaiety and seeking pleasure, without himself 


Tony 


Moreno 
playing a leading part in them. In fact, 
he has a detached mind, and is able to 


dramatize life; therefore he is not sponta- 
neous and personal. His rounded top-head 
indicates that he possesses co-ordinating 
and balancing powers and does not go to 
mental extremes. He might have been an 
executant on some musical instrument, and 
he could have accurately interpreted the 
composer’s emotions, for his full lips and 
projecting chin (with the deep indentation) 
indicate a warm and pliable nature. The 
lines about his mouth—which is sensitive 
and plastic—indicate that he is changeable 
and non-aggressive, but that he intensely 
believes, for the time being, in each emo- 
tional experience. His deep eyes and his 
straight full eye-brows are characteristic of a 
quiet, introspective and reserved nature, and 
of a temperament which has in it a streak 
of sombreness, if not, indeed, a spirit of 


actual tragedy. Both his nose and 
mouth make him a lover of evanescent, 
decorative beauty, not the deeper, quiet 
type. 


EUGENE O’BRIEN 


*—T° HE long, well-balanced, semi-rugged but 

unaccentuated head of Eugene O’Brien 
belongs in the Mental-Physical type. Its 
narrowness from front to rear shows a 
somewhat cold and practical nature—one 
deficient in the love instinct, and lacking 
in susceptibility. It is the head of a man 
not easily led; although its firmness and 
harmony of contour indicate a capacity for 
succeeding at all non-aesthetic pursuits, it 
lacks the pliability mecessary to creative 
activities. The mouth and chin are those 
of an analyst and a person interested in 
knowledge, though this trait is modified by 
the sharp, proportionately short nose, which, 
while it is of the kind that often goes with 
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serious-mindedness, reveals the fact that its 
owner lacks the impulse to sacrifice every- 
thing toward a single intellectual goal. The 
desire for greatness is clearly indicated, but 
not the ready willingness to pay the price 
in application and gruelling labor. The 
vertical forehead, with its high bumps, shows 
a lack of aggressive mental processes. The 
oval eyes and slightly “broken” brows reveal 
a keen instinct for humor and a fine sense of 
values, which, with the cleft chin and slant- 
ing ears, give one a fairly accurate prospec- 
tive on life. The chin and the straight, firm 
mouth are frank and opinionated, and in- 
dicate a good grasp on general knowledge 
and a strong self-confidence. The straight, 
pointed nose, and the flat chin and fore- 
head, are characteristic of a nature which 
is satisfied with life’s realistic values. 


WALLACE REID 


HE smooth, regular, balanced, oval- 

shaped head of Wallace Reid is an al- 
most perfect example of the Poetic-Mental 
type—which indicates that he has a strongly 
developed creative instinct and a marked 
physical and mental sense of tempo and 
rhythm. His chief emotional reaction is 
to art and beauty—especially to music in all 
its rhythmically defined manifestations—and 
he is highly sensitive to harmony. He could 


never be a successful executive or business 
man, nor is he of the plodding student type: 
he does not possess the patience to master 





Wallace Reid 


anything requiring long and arduous appli- 
cation. However, he might have been a 
musician or a writer, though he demands 
immediate reactions and results, and there- 
fore would excel at poems and short stories 
rather than novels or sustained literary 
efforts. His wide.eyes and arched brows, 
with the upward, mobile turn of the corner 
of his mouth, show that he has a strongly 
defined instinct for play and unserious ad- 
venture, and needs constant change and 
variety and novelty in his life. His full 
lower lip, his straight nose, and his sensitive 
oval chin extending directly down from the 
mouth, indicate that he resents authority 
and binding rules, and must have his own 
way in order to be happy. His regularity 
of features, and his long facial structure, 
are of the romantic cast: he is full of illu- 
sions, is generous, kind, extremely affec- 
tionate, warm and emotional, and is easily 
elated and easily downcast. His smooth 





Eugene 


O'Brien 


ears set 


small 
far back on the head, indicate that he likes 
glory and thrives on appreciation, like all 


sloping forehead, and his 


true artists. The balance of his facial and 
cranial contours show him possessed of an 
almost dangerous facility in doing things— 
a too ready cleverness and dexterity. 


RUDOLPH VALENTINO 


HE head of Rudolph Valentino—with 

its pyramidal structure (massive and 
broad at the base and sloping inward to- 
ward the top), combined with his somewhat 
heavy features, and the distance from his 
ears to the back of his head—places him 
at once in the Physical-Romantic type. He 
is fond of romantic and dangerous action. 
He is not interested in the sedentary 
sciences, although his head is sufficiently 
balanced in its physical contours to indicate 
a keen sense of purely bodily rhythm, and 
a pleasurable physical reaction to music in 
which the tempo is evenly accentuated. His 
long, pointed, slanting ears, and his oval 
eyes with their long, centrally arched brows, 
reveal a nature which loves pleasure and 
diversion, and is fond of luxury and material 
comforts. His strong, heavy chin and jaw 
indicate aggressiveness combined with an 
accentuated ego and a marked self-esteem. 
His features (especially his eyes and mouth) 
show that he is strongly attracted by the 
opposite sex, and that his emotions are 
ardent but inclined to be short-lived be- 
His nose reveals gregari- 
with all his contact with 


cause too intense. 
but, 


ousness ; 










Rudolph 


Valentino 
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Famous Stars — by H. H. Faulkner 











Charles Ray 


people, the vertical structure of his back- 
head does not permit of his being influenced 
or taking on impressions easily. 


CHARLES RAY 


HE head of Charles Ray—with its 
slightly sloping forehead, flat top, full 
back-head, and breadth above the ears— 
belong to the Poetical-Physical type, al- 
though it is modified by the hyper-sensitiv- 
ity of the facial features. The bulge in the 
upper forehead reveals a _ capacity for 
scholarship, but the lack of top-head de- 
velopment precludes a purely creative ability 
in the fine arts, although Mr. Ray could 
have succeeded at mechanics or engineering. 
His inhabitiveness is strongly accentuated, 
indicating a preference for home and an 
admiration for the strictly personal things 
of life. His self-esteem is under-developed; 
and he is particularly lacking in firmness and 
in an ability to read and understand human 
nature by intuition. The frontal projection 
of his forehead shows a slight tendency 
toward pessimism, but this is counter-bal- 
anced by a spontaneous enthusiasm, as seen 
in the eyes and mouth. The arched eye- 
brows are signs of scepticism; but the forms 
just above his brows, reveal serious-minded- 
ness; and the eyes themselves—full, oval 
and deep-set—indicate sincerity, earnestness, 
and straightforwardness. The even, mobile 
mouth, and the full lower lip, taken in con- 
junction with the eyes, tell us that he is 
incapable of trickiness. The short upper 
lip indicates nervousness and excitability. 
He possesses a somewhat retiring nature, 





Bert Lytell 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHART 


5—Human-nature 
6— Agreeableness 
7—Imitativeness 
8—Spirituality 


26—Acquisitiveness 
27—Secretiveness 
28— Individuality 


9—Hope 29—Size 
10—Conscientiousness 30—Weigh t 
11—Approbativeness 31—Color 
12—Continuity 32—Order 
13—Comparison 33—Calculation 
14—Causality 34—- Form 
15—Mirthfulness 35—Language 
16—Ideality 36—Alimentiveness 


37— Destructiveness 
38—Combativeness 
39—Vitativeness 
40—Conjugality 
41—Parental-love 
42— Amativeness 


17—Sublimity 
18—Cautiousness 
19—Friendship or Ad- 
hesiveness 
20—Inhabitiveness 
21—Eventuality 





1—Benevolence 22—Locality 
2—Veneration 23—Time 
3—Firmness 24—Tune 
4—Self-esteem 25—Constructiveness 














with bashfulness and _ self-consciousness; 
though he is also a person who wants his 
own way and can be obstinate about it. 






Thomas 
Meighan 


The chin, oval and sloping upward and 
back, is highly sensitive. He can see things 
when they are explained to him, for the 
development of his back-head reveals a 
high degree of impressionability and recep- 
tiveness that is admirable. 


BERT LYTELL 


HE long, top-heavy, almost cubic head 

of Bert Lytell—with its prominent 
bumps and its rugged, uneven outline—falls 
into the Physical-Mental type, and shows 
a nature positive and active, rather than 
negative and sedentary. The flat top-head 
indicates lack of constructiveness and organ- 
ization; but the pronounced projection at 
the rear apex of the head, and the curving-in 
at the neck, are signs of impressionability, 
although the rugged nature of this projec- 
tion (taken in conjunction with the square 
chin and the straight, thin lips) shows that 
all impressions are at once transformed into 
somewhat dogged beliefs. The hollow over 
the eyes and the bumps on the upper fore- 
head further modify this characteristic, and 
indicate a nature inclined to hold to its own 
opinion and to regard them as final. Mr. 
Lytell would have made a good reformer, 





or preacher, or perhaps a lawyer, for the 
shape of his head goes with a temperament 
that is ethical rather than artistic. The eyes 
reveal economical instincts, and a tendency 
to be a good trader. Perseverance is in- 
dicated in the nose and jaw; and the bump 
of locality—aversion to constant change—is 
pronounced. The mouth is self-willed and 
static, and reveals a strong ego—one not 
easy to get on with, unless thoroughly 
understood. The ears and the hollows at 
the rear of the cheeks indicate conceit as 
opposed to vanity, together with an ability 
to withstand pain and adversity. The broad 
nose, with its rounded tip shows a certain 
capacity for tenderness and pity; but the 
firm upper lip and square straight chin are 
those of one practical and unemotional, 
patient, frank and self-confident. 


THOMAS MEIGHAN 


HE solid compactness of Thomas 

Meighan’s head, together with the ac- 
centuated bone structure of the entire skull, 
and the breadth of lower head, indicates 
that he belongs to the Physical-Actional 
type—that- he has an aggressive, virile nature, 
with a dominating masculinity. His full 
features and straight back-head also show 
that he is anti-poetic, and lacking in mental 
plasticity and impressionability; and his 
small half-circle ears and flat temples deny 
him impulsiveness and quick enthusiasms. 
His high top-head, well-developed forehead, 
and irregularity of features, show that he is 
organizational, and that he possesses a capac- 
ity for applied scholarship. In war he 
would have been a strategist rather than a 
tactician. His deep, somewhat close-set eyes, 
with their close brows, reveal sincerity, 
methodical mentation, slowness in decision, 
and simple directness, coupled with a dogged 
determination.. His eyes, rounded at the 
bottom, indicate a kindliness of nature; and 
his mouth accentuates this trait. He would 
never injure anyone or hurt another’s feel- 
ings. His long upper lip and curved lower 
lip (with indentation beneath) show him as 
instinctively tender-hearted and even in- 
clined to sentimentality. His mouth is 
sympathetic; and his chin, together with 
his breadth of upper face, reveals him as 
loyal and trustworthy, without fickleness 
in the larger issues, and non-mercurial. 
He gives and inspires trust and sympathy. 
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e <a 
Freulich 
Most stars have their favor- 
ite portraits—and it is usu- 
ally one that does them more 
than justice. This is Harry 
Carey's favorite. Now you 
know what kind of a man 

he is 


Here's Harry Carey's four-thou- 
sand-dollar Hereford bull. Harry 
raises special, fancy cattle, Persian 
lamb wool, and a baby. Don't see 
when he gets time to make any 


pictures, do you? 


ACK to nature, that’s my motto from 
now on. 

The simple, the primitive, the nat- 
ural, the rustic. Back to the soil! 

Raise your own cows and pigs and cabbages 
and onions and tell the whole world to go to 
blazes. 

I have become a Nature Bolshevik. I have 
planted a row of lettuce in the backyard, and 
bought a nice old lady hen whom I am sure 
has outlived her usefulness but who is in- 
valuable as atmosphere. I have subscribed to 
every known seed catalogue and farming jour- 
nal. 

And all this is the result of a Sunday spent 
on the Harry Carey Rancho. Thus do small 
things change the whole course of one’s ex- 
istence! 

Let me tell you the story of that rancho. 
Because I consider it a very great credit to 
the motion picture industry, the American 
family and the great movement to do away 
with the overcrowding of our cities and the 
increase of the cultivation and productiveness 
of our great land. 
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How Harry Carey, Tammany worker 
and lawyer, became the part he played 


in pictures 
By JOAN JORDAN 


Several years ago, Harry Carey decided to buy a 
ranch. He hadn’t arrived at the place he holds 
now, either in public esteem or in coin-of-the-realm 
remuneration. His salary wouldn’t have interested 
the income tax collector much. 

So he started hunting around for cheap, but good, 
land. 

He found it. 

Thirty miles from Universal City—it takes him 
an hour to drive in to his work every morning—’way 


He has a nice little ranch to go to 
when he retires. But he has just 
signed a new film contract, so it will 
be a long while before he can settle 
down. And everybody except Carey 
is glad of it 


From City Streets | 
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up in the hills above Saugus, which is only a 
switching station for the Newhall grade on the 
road between San Francisco and Los Angeles, he 
found 1700 acres of land waiting to be home- 
steaded. He could live on it fourteen months, 
make certain improvements and it was his for 
two dollars an acre. 

As I stood on the porch of the pretty white 
ranch house, looking out over hills dotted with 
cattle and horses to the well-stocked white barns, 
the excellent corrals, the many out-buildings, the 
general production and prosperity, I had difficulty 
in picturing this land as it was when Harry Carey 
decided to pioneer it. 


























| Just 1700 acres of untilled soil, miles from any 
a house, miles from a railroad, a telephone, a store, 
| a water system, lights, gas, or any other modern 


conveniences. A long, hard haul for lumber, 
stock, supplies. Not even a road built from the 


ie 


Harry Carey. Jr.—known around the 
ranch as “Dobe, which is short for 
adobe. He's just four months old 


branch road nearest it. It would have 
stumped a lot of people who think they want 
ranching. 

But Harry Carey wanted it bad enough to 
make the grade. He had eminently practical 
visions of what time and labor and intelligence 
could do with that splendid soil. He had a 
lot of pet theories about stock raising and 
breeding fermenting in his head and he had 
what so many professional people have not—a 
weather eye to the future. When his day in 
pictures was done, a good, well-run, produc- 
tive ranch wouldn’t be so bad. 

He paid fifty dollars down on a twelve-acre 
piece on the river front and homesteaded the 
rest. It is now his own. In addition, he has 
rented an enormous pasturage between his 
holdings and Elisabeth Lake, so that he has 
some 70,000 acres more grazing land. 

The drive to the ranch, from the time you 
leave the Universal studio, is very beautiful. 
After a week of asphalt and street cars, for 
even Hollywood has over-much civilization, it 
seemed beautiful as heaven is supposed to 
be. I steeped myself in the giant oak trees 
that bordered the road, the gray-blue sky 
streaked with amber and rose and violet, the 
smell of damp earth and mountain sage and 
camp fire smoke. 

My mood was receptive when I arrived at 
the rancho. 

That may be why I fell in love with the 
place and everybody on it. First with Harry 
Carey himself, such a regular, human, ordinary 
man, his tanned, lined face filled with the 
promise of his (Continued on page 105) 
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Colleen Moore and herself 
at eighteen months. Rupert 
Hughes says: “She is wax to 
mold, and marble to retain” 


HE ever-popular 

topic, “Who shall 

be greatest?” had 

come up for dis- 
cussion. 

There were seven of us 
around a luncheon table 
which had reached the 
coffee and cigarette stage 
in a crowded Hollywood 
cafe. A well-known wom- 
an novelist, a clever young 
character actress, a very 
able dramatic critic, one of 
the biggest directors in the 
industry, the head of a big 
publicity department, a 
scenario writer with a sense 
of humor and myself. Rudolph Valentino 

We had just finished the took her own picture 
Six Best Sellers—of litera- 2~@¥ from Navzimova. 
ture. He is already the mat- 


- , inee idol of 
And drifted into specula- “© “°° the ameen 


tion on the Six Next Sellers 
of Motion pictures. 

Who will they be? Who will arise to take the 
places of old favorites who seem to be falling by the 
wayside? Who will earn real stardom and have a 
real! chance of keeping it by merit, as did Mary 
Pickford, Pauline Frederick, Douglas Fairbanks, 
Thomas Meighan and that class of stars? 

“You know producers can’t make stars,” said the 
dramatic critic contemptuously. “The public makes 
stars. You can’t make a star by writing the name on 
a lot of advertising. Nobody could have kept Gloria 
Swanson from being a star, because the public wanted 
her. Nobody can make stars of nothing.” 

“How many stars and would-be stars, and trumped 
up finds do you think you can get a good director to 
stand up for?” asked the director. “That's the test. 
If you want to find the six next sellers, go talk to 
the best directors and take their say-so. Then you 
can assay your star-dust.” : 

“And,” said the novelist, “add to that the general 
opinion of the Hollywood studios. Gather up the 
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The Six 
Next Sellers 











belief of the extras, the old-timers, the rank and file of picture people. 
Oddly enough, I’ll make a bet that the two lists will be mighty 
alike.” 

“Let's,” said the actress, “let’s make up a list of our own. We're 
a rather representative gathering. We've studied pictures and 
picture conditions for years. Then we can compare our list with 
the other two.” 

We did. And I did. That is, I talked with big directors, I 
gossiped with the rank and file, I questioned electricians, cameramen, 
props, casting directors and actors who have been in pictures since the 
beginning. 

Here are the names that resulted from all three tests— 


Conrad Nagel Colleén Moore 
Rudolph Valentino Madge Bellamy 
Cullen Landis Lila Lee 


I believe it is the most nearly 
correct list that can be 
formed. I am convinced that 
this is the list of names who 
ought to be the six next 
sellers and would best please 
the public and give them the 
most for their money. That’s 
all I can say. 

Of them all, I found the 
most honest enthusiasm, the 
most confident praise and 
prediction, behind Colleen 
Moore. 

“Ah,” said Rupert Hughes, 
the great novelist, who wrote 
for her two original screen 
stories and directed her in 
that last one, “Sent For 

Out,” “she is unlike any other 

screen actress. She is wax to 

mold but is marble to retain. 








Cullen Landis and his three-year old-daughter. ‘He is 
protected by sincerity and keen understanding,” says 
Clayton Hamilton 














A consensus of expert 
opinion on the coming personalities 
of the screen 


By 
ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHNS 


















“Colleen Moore has played the leading role in two 
pictures of mine and in them she has had to run a 
long scale of emotions from all sorts of comedy to all 
sorts of grief and from extreme awkwardness to 
exceeding beauty. She met every one of these demands 
with intuition, enthusiasm and per- 
fect technique. It seems impossible 
for her to be insincere. She has the 
final art of artlessness. Colleen 
Moore is and should be a star. 
May her magnitude increase.” 

Which is very strong 
when you know Major 
Hughes. 

Marshall Neilan, who 
ranks among the first ten 
directors and who has 
directed most of the 
great screen stars as well 
as discovering a number 
of them, went into such 
rapturous and lengthy 
eulogies of Colleen that 
I cannot find room to 
set them all down. 

“Blessed with a won- 
derful personality that is 
magnified when flashed 
on the screen, Colleen 
has developed her nat- 
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Penhryn Stanlaws says she is the most beauti- 
ful girl he has ever seen. Maurice Tourneur 
says she has enormous dramatic ability 





Lila Lee never ceases to study. 
“She will be very great—or noth- 
ing, says William de Mille 


ural histrionic talents with an 
energy that will never falter. Al- 
though hardly more than a child, 
she has the accomplishments of 
a veteran of the drama at her 
fingertips. With it all, she is 
acquiring a finesse to her work 
that will command instant atten- 
tion. 

“Within another year this 
young lady will rank among the 
very few foremost artists of the 
silversheet. It is inevitable. Also 
she has the energy, the stamina, 
necessary to proceed on a career 
that at its best is beset with trials, 
hard work and constant demands. 

~ But the rocky road to Dublin 
couldn’t halt a person answering 
to the name of Colleen Moore 


Conrad Nagel ap- and the bumpy lane to stardom 
peals to all classes. hasn’t a jolt that can stop the fine 
He typifies opti- strength and real talent of this 


mistic youth 


beautiful daughter of Erin.” 

I cannot quote directly from 
John Barrymore, America’s greatest actor. But I do know that 
when Colleen played opposite him in “Hidden Paradise” he 
expressed views that coincided with those above. In fact, he 
urged her to leave the screen and go on the stage where a great 
future awaited her, he said. 

I think I was rather pleased to find Thomas H. Ince so enthusi- 
astic about my own first choice—little Madge Bellamy. Mr. Ince 
is one of our greatest screen astronomers. With D. W. Griffith 
and C. B. de Mille he shares the title of Star-maker. With his 
telescope he discovered Charles Ray, Bill Hart, Dorothy Dalton, 
Douglas MacLean and Doris May and many others. 

“T have seen a lot of young actors and actresses at the starting 
point of their careers,” said Mr. Ince, “but never one possessed 
of so many essentials of a real screen star as Madge Bellamy. I 
have never worked with anyone whom I thought so deserved that 
title. 

“She has beauty, charm, and great dramatic ability, backed up 
by a sound mind and a great ambition. She has real artistry, real 
appeal and charm, of the kind that make Mary Pickford what 
she is. Above all, she is the embodiment of youth, and since she 
is but eighteen, everything is before her. She is strong enough 
so that nothing can sidetrack her upon the sure road to success 
where she now walks. My confidence in Madge Bellamy’s ability 
and future is probably best indicated in that I featured her with 
several players of recognized ability in the first of my productions 
in which she appeared, though it was only her second screen 
appearance. 

“She is now being featured and the future holds great things 
for her.” (Continued on page 104) 
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The Habits of Pauline Frederick 


HE Pearl of Park 

Avenue; the star of 
Fifth Avenue; the pet of 
Paris and the favorite 
“best-dressed woman” of 
several great  cities—has 
cast aside the finery of 
former days and taken up 
her abode on a horse. 
Pauline Frederick, in other 
words, has become com- 
pletely westernized. She 
rides. She rides in the 
morning—early. She rides 
at noon. She comes home 
from the studio and rides 
in the moonlight. If there 
isn’t a moon, she rides 
anyway. No more is she 
the criterion of fashion— 
of sables and silk magnifi- 
cence. No—she has fash- 
ion queries from only 
Idaho young ladies now. 


Above : a brown and white check riding suit with straight 

box coat, with which Miss Frederick wears yellow 

chamois gloves, Knox sailor hat of dark brown straw 

and tan facing; shirt of white silk, tie of vivid yellow, 
and riding crop of ebony, 


% 


OLLY wears, these 

days, chiefly Habits. 
She was encouraged in her 
equestrienne career by a 
real western cowboy who 
gave her lessons in hard 
riding and fast roping, and 
told her finally that she 
was “fit to knock on a 
horse with any cowboy 
he knew of.” She rode 
“No Good,’ a_ wicked 
bucking broncho, in one 
of her new pictures. And 
so we are showing you 
the very latest fashion 
creations in clothes for 
ladies who ride. La Fred- 
erick told us, herself, what 
they are all about, and we 
have been trying to keep 
such names as duvet de 
laine, which has a pretty 
sound, fast in our minds. 


Here is a coat of tan duvet de laine, which is worn with 

striped checked breeches. (Don't ask us how they can 

be striped and checked at the same time). Polly is 

fond of orange and yellow, and again she wears a bright 
yellow tie. There's a tricorn hat, too. 




















They were married on the screen three times before they decided to make it a real-life romance. This scene from 
Dorothy Gish's comedy. “Flying Pat,” shows James Rennie with the mustache he has since discarded 


Largely a Matter of Love 


This is the first time Dorothy Gish has ever talked about her marriage— 


for publication. 


But she was finally prevailed upon to write 


about her husband, James Rennie. 


By DOROTHY GISH (Mrs. James Rennie) 


HE only people who have ever written convincingly 
about marriage are bachelors and old maids. 

Married people as a rule don’t write about marriage 
because they know too much about it. 

They are always advising others not to marry. It doesn’t 
do any good, of course. It’s like advising a small boy not to 
smoke cigarettes. You know he is going to do it anyway. 

You remember Barrie’s “Sentimental Tommy” wrote marvel- 
ous essays on love. He had never been in love; that’s why 
he could write about it. 

I don’t believe in talking too much about marriage. I 
don’t know enough about it myself to speak with much author- 
ity. I can only talk about the present. I am no fortune- 
teller or oracle; I cannot explain the past and I certainly can- 
not read the future. I have been married exactly one year. 

“Marry in haste and repent at leisure” is one of the 
favorite matrimonial platitudes. I married in haste and I 
have had plenty of leisure, but as far as repenting is concerned, 
it has never entered my head. I married—in fact, it has been 
said that I eloped—to Greenwich, Conn. I married James 
Rennie. I married Mr. Rennie before I had time to think. If 
I had thought—I would have married him anyway. 


The whole sum and substance of my views of my own 
particular marriage may be best expressed by saying: that 
you never know what—or whom you are marrying. You 
marry a perfectly marvelous man—at least every one has told 
you he is—and before six months are up you wish you hadn’t. 
I don’t believe in trial marriages, but I can see a ray of light 
in the idea. No matter what idea you may have formed 
about your husband before marriage, nine times out of ten 
you’re wrong. For instance: 

I didn’t know James Rennie was going to be a Model Hus- 
band. I didn’t expect a paragon. Stage heroes, as you may 
have heard, are very seldom heroes in real life. But some- 
times it happens. I married one—a hero, I mean. 

Of course, as he was my leading man in three pictures, I 
liked him, knew he was a very good actor, always polite, never 
lost his temper, and was extremely well-read. But I was not in 
love with him. Perhaps I was—but at least I didn’t know it. 

I didn’t fall in love with him when I first saw him on the 
stage in “Moonlight and Honeysuckle.” When I said “I want 
him for my leading man,” my interest was purely professional, 
you understand, although newspapers have tried to make it a 
Grande Passion from the very first. It just happened. 
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Although you know and I know that happy marriages don’t 
“just happen,” neither are they made in heaven. It takes a lot 
of love and tact and common sense. And it takes one wonder- 
ful disposition. 

In the case of the Gish-Rennie co-starring combination, it 
belongs to Jim. 

At the risk of making him permanently puffed up, I will 
tell you that he is the most even-tempered man in the world. 
He is tactful. He is sympathetic. He is unfailingly cheerful. 
To kid him I sometimes call him Pollyanna. I am just the 
opposite. I ama pessimist. I have always said that a pessimist 
is one who lives with an optimist! 

My husband has a marvelous enthusiasm. While I am 
critical, he is always charitable. He sees the ray of light in the 
most somber tragedy. He has helped me in many a mental 
drama by his optimistic viewpoint. He has always just the 
right word of encouragement. On the other hand, I think I 
am a good balance for him. I can’t give him all the credit! 





UR marriage began in the right way. When I came home 

and told my mother that I had been married—and she not 
having the slightest thought of it—she wasted no time in ques- 
tions or reproaches. She simply took me in her arms and 
kissed me. She welcomed Jim into the family. He became at 
once a son, not a son- 
in-law. My mother is 
an angel. With a wel- 
come like that, worth 
a hundred bridesmaids 
and sermons, our mar- 
riage couldn’t be un- 
successful. 

Several months after 
I was married, mother 
became seriously ill. 
She was in a New 
York hospital for four 
months. During that 
time my husband 
called at the hospital 
every day to see her. 
There are few men 
who are unfailingly 
kind and cheerful in a 
trying time. Illness 
makes many men in- 
tolerant. Jim was the 
greatest help to Lillian 
and me. He kept our 
courage up when it 
would have been ’way 
below par. He has in- 
finite patience and tact. 
Mother is well now, 
and at home again; 
and he hasn’t stopped 
being kind. 

He has stood every 
test nobly. He is the 
only man in our fam- 
ily—a hard position at 
best. While mother 
was ill, we had a 
friend from home stay- 
ing with us, and our 
two cousins, Ruth and 
Dorothy, who played 
in “The Two Orphans.” 
With Lillian and me, 
he had his hands full. 
But he kept right on 
smiling. 

In fact, the only 
fault I have to find 
with my husband is 
that he always smiles. 
When he is angry, he 
smiles. It is a habit 
which might get on the 
nerves of some wives. 
When most men emit 
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The first—and, as far as we know—only picture of Mr. and Mrs. James 

Rennie together, off screen. Mr. Rennie said he didn't think it was 

good enough to print. Mrs. Rennie said it was. We leave it to you 
who is the boss of that family 


angry sounds, or growl when they are put out, Jim smiles. 
That’s all. So many women live on scenes. Jim simply won’t 
act around the house. I like it that way. 

He puts the play he is in, out of his mind when he leaves 
the theater. He is always on the lookout for new plays for 
me and for himself, but he is not interested in the theater to 
the exclusion of everything else. He has helped me immeasur- 
ably in my work. He is giving me lessons in enunciation, 
in case I want to go on the stage next year. He is a severe 
critic; he doesn’t spare my feelings. 

I know his knowledge of books and life is more comprehen- 
sive than mine. He has an exceptional mind. I have never 
been to college, and I have been too busy to give as much 
time to study as I would like to. Jim has always found time 
to read. He loves poetry, and many an evening we spend 
around the fireplace, listening to him reading a poem about 
pirates, by Tennyson, or something like that. I have become 
acquainted with more worthwhile literature in my one year 
of married life than I ever have before. 

I have never had a dog before. Jim has a wild Boston 
bull. I guess I think a lot of my husband. I let the dog 
chew up all my good slippers. 

We like the same things—good books, plays, music. But 
we never, or hardly ever, agree about anything. This is one 
of the “secrets” of 
successful marriage. If 
you are in “perfect 
accord” with one an- 
other, don’t fool your- 
self. You'll get so 
tired of the everlasting 
“Yes, dear” and “I 
think so too, dear” 
that you'll do almost 
anything to start an 
argument. I said I 
didn’t like scenes. I 
don’t. But I don’t 
mind a little verbal 
argument. It is a 
tonic. I wouldn’t say 
I disagree with my 
husband on_= general 
principles, but I do 
know it is a lot more 
fun to differ with him 
occasionally. As _ far 
as he is concerned, I 
suppose he _ realizes 
that if you agree with 
a woman all the time, 
you'll spoil her. 

The trouble with 
some married women 
is that they learn to 
look upon their hus- 
bands as a cross be- 
tween a grandmother 
and a garcon. He is 
an Aladdin with an in- 
exhaustible lamp which 
turns out sables and 
sapphires and yachts 
and trips to Europe 
with regularity. They 
expect toomuch. Iam 
very modern, I suppose. 
I believe in woman be- 
ing man’s mental equal 
— if she can be it with- 
out letting the man 
realize it. I have al- 
ways been on _ the 
stage or screen and I 
wouldn’t know how to 
act if I weren’t work- 
ing at it. 

It has never entered 
Jim’s head or (Con- 
tinued on page gg) 













































































Saying It W 


SURPRISE 


ECAUSE —to paraphrase 

Kipling quite a bit—acting 
is only acting, but a good 
cigar’s a smoke! Theodore 
Roberts, one of the greatest 
character actors in the world, 
can express more with his 
than most actors can by chew- 
ing the props. And besides, 
Mr. Roberts gets more fun 
out of his work. 


CONTENT- 
MENT 


ith Smokes! 


DOUBT 


HE various emotions regis- 

tered on this page are all 
achieved with the aid of the 
Havana. At the upper left, 
surprise. Note the angle of the 
cigar. Glycerine tears, twisted 
handkerchiefs, and quivering 
lips are not in it as aids to emo- 
tion withthe Robertschief prop. 
Above, interrogation. In the 
circle: pure contentment. 


ANGER SUSPICION 


When he chews away at that black cigar, you 
know he's angry. and about to tell his erring 
son or daughter never to darken his door again 


® If this isn't suspicion, we don't know what is. 
The touch: of humor Theodore Roberts puts 
into all his work has made him great 
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RUDOLPH VALENTINO 


Two years ago Rudolph Valentino was a professional dancer. Today he is one 
of the greatest box-offic attractions, and even in these days of dismal de- 
pression in motion picture production his services are being eagerly sought 




















Mr. Valentino 


Mr. Valentino 


With Gloria 
with Agnes ca eingy wanson 
Ayers in **The caverman tove an **Beyond the 


Sheik” 


tells his preference 


Woman and Love 


By RUDOLPH VALENTINO 


HEN you ask me to write for you what I think 

about woman, I feel that I must produce for you 

something that would look like the Encyclopedia 

Britannica. Yet when I should be through with 
this great work, I shall still have said less than nothing about 
woman. 

We cannot know.woman because she does not know herself. 
She is the unsolvable mystery, perhaps because there is no 
solution. The Sphinx has never spoken—perhaps because she 
has nothing to say. 

But since woman is the legitimate object of man’s thoughts, 
and mine have been somewhat distilled in the alcohol of ex- 
perience, I may be able to give to you a little draft of truth. 

English is not my own tongue as you know. In Italian, 
French, Spanish, I might express myself better, for there we 
have such little words that have fire and understanding and 
delicate shades of meaning to 
which I know not yet the Eng- 






tenderness. 


His article 


Rocks” 


women I have known, have perhaps loved a little, do I remem-: 
ber instantly, and which have I forgotten, so that I must think 
and think to recall them at all? 

The most difficult thing in the world is to make a man love 
you when he sees you every day. The next is to make him 
remember that he has loved you when he no longer sees you 
at all. 

Strangely enough, I remember the women who told me per- 
haps their little lonelinesses, who spoke in close moments true 
and sweet and simple heart throbs. 

Even the highest peak of emotion is finished. It has flamed, 
gone out, and told us very little about life. It was to enjoy, 
to drink deeply. But never is even that treasured in the heart 
as are those moments of simple, tender confidences, when a 
gentle, loving sigh opened the treasure house of a woman’s 
heart and she spoke truly of those things within. 

A man likes even the bad 
women he knows to be good. 





lish translations. 





My point of the view on 
woman is Latin—is continental. 
The American man I do not 
understand at all. I have lived 
much in Paris, in Rome, in New 
York, and from this traveling, 
which is of the finest to de- 
velop the mind and understand- 
ing soul, I have composed my 
little philosophy about woman. 

For there is only one book in 
which you may read about 
Woman. That is the Book of 
Life. And even that is written 
in cipher. 

But those who refuse to read 
it are generally more deeply 
wounded than those who digest 
it thoroughly. 

What comes to my mind first 
as I try to put into some order 
my ideas on this all-important 
subject, I will tell you. 

*t is this. Which of the 


destroy romance. 


to him. 


meeting. 





Ido not like women who know too much. 


The modern woman in America tries to 
Either it must be 
marriage or it must be ugly scandal. 


No other woman can ever mean to a 
man what his children’s mother means 


A love affair with a stupid woman is 
like a cold cup of coffee. 


I would not care to kiss a woman whose 
lips were mine at our second or third 


One can always be kind to a woman one 
cares nothing about. 


The greatest asset to a woman is dignity. 


To a woman who has revealed 
her soul, who has given a brief 
glimpse of her heart, no man 
ever pays the insult to forget; 
he pays her homage. I remem- 
ber a little Italian girl I once 
knew. She was very beautiful 
—so young. We used to sit in 
a tiny cafe we knew in Naples, 
and hold hands quite openly. I 
do not think I ever kissed her. 
We talked little, for she was not 
educated. It was not her mag- 
nificent eyes, nor the glory of 
her hair that was like a black- 
bird’s wing, nor the round white 
curves of her young body—I 
remember her because of those 
little intimate moments when 
our thoughts were bound to- 
gether by her simple, tender, 
gentle words. We were intimates, 
and the soul is such a lonely 
thing that it treasures those 














moments of companionship. 
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And this, surrender to confidence, to real intimacy of the 
soul and heart, speaks a much greater surrender to love, a 
much deeper capacity to love, than all the passion of a Cleo- 
patra. 

There was another woman in France, an older woman, the 
wife of a painter. I loved her because she was the only grave 
woman I ever have known who did: not depress. I never 
saw her smile. But beneath that smooth, impartial beauty, 
that pearl-like, moon-like 
loveliness of hers, flowed a 
moulten lava of shy, strong, 
sentimentalism, which her 
mind condemned. It has 
remained with me like the 
perfume of a cathedral. 


HERE was a little 

artist’s model, too, in 
Paris. Oh, of such a saucy, 
impudent, swift little crea- 
ture you have not heard. 
She had eyes like black 
coals and round little cheeks 
where hung the scarlet ban- 
ner of her youth and joie de 
vivre. She was enchanting. 
She danced like a bacchante. 
Her red lips were always 
laughing and singing and 
flinging teasing little mots 
at you. And she had a 
little hat which she herself 
made over every day, so 
that I thought she must 
have at least a dozen hats, 
and I was madly jealous of 
the man who must make 
this extravagance possible. 
Now it is not her coquetry, 
nor her vivid young beauty 
nor her wild youth that 
makes her live in my mem- 
ory, but the sweet little in- 
congruity of that little hat 
that her nimble fingers 
changed each day. 

Tenderness is absolutely 
the strongest, most lasting, 
most trustworthy emotion 
that a woman can arouse 
ina man. It is a great force that modern woman disregards. 

All women are divided into two classes in the mind of a 
man. Often they are so mixed up that you do not know which 
is which until you go down very deep. Then it does not matter, 
for in an affair of amour a counterfeit is often better than the 
real thing. 

In my poor English, let me say that there are what I would 
call joy-women and duty-women. Now understand, the joy 
woman may be very good and the duty woman might even 
be bad. That is just their relation to man. The first kind are 
the kind that you want to take with you on your joyful care- 
free wanderings into life’s highways and byways. The others 
are the women who are possibilities to share the principal 
things of life—home, family, children. 

For a wife, a man should pick out a woman who is pretty, 
has a good disposition, and is domestically inclined. They are 
very rare, now, I admit. One is too apt to be deceived by 
their easy method of comradeship. Let her be your inferior, 
if possible. Then she will be happy with you. It is much 
more essential to marriage that a woman be happy in it than 
aman. I do not mean a butterfly that flits from beauty parlor 
to beauty parlor. But a good woman who has the old-fashioned 
virtues. 

We Europeans do not expect too much of one woman. 

The difficulty with love and marriage in this country is that 
the man has let the game get out of his hand. A woman can 
never have a happy love affair with a man unless he is her 
superior. It just can’t be done. The love affair where the 
woman is the stronger in mind and knowledge is always a 
tragedy or a farce. 

I do not like women who know too much. Remember, it 


screen. 





Elinor Glynn, the famous English writer, believes 


was from the serpent that Eve was given that apple from the 
Tree of Knowledge. Just so would I make the Tree of 
Knowledge of Life today—forbidden to women. If they must 
eat of it, let them do so in secret and burn the core. 

Do not misunderstand this that I say. I do not mean this 
in regard to intelligence, to education, even to position. The 
more cultured and accomplished a woman is, the more ex- 
quisite she is to love, the more like gold that is soft to touch 
and handle. With her, all 
is delicate and attractive, 
all is beautiful and fine, her 
mind is attuned to beauty 
—and beauty is of itself a 
religion. 

No, when I speak thus of 
an inferior—a superior—I 
mean in experience of life, 
in power to do, in ways of 
love. The man may be a 
digger in the ditch, and the 
woman a teacher in the 
school, but he is the master 
of her if he knows more of 
the world than she does. It 
is not becoming that a 
woman should know the 
world. It is not proper 
that a lady should go to 
places or to things where 
she acquires this knowledge. 

If she knows these 
things, she must be clever 
enough to conceal her 
knowledge, like the girl 
who can swim a mile, yet 
with much grace and help- 
lessness she allows me to 
teach her swimming. 

How completely the 
modern woman in America 
tries to destroy romance. 
How ugly and cut-and-dry 
it hss become—love. 
Either it must be marriage 
or it must be ugly scandal. 
The brilliant, absorbing, de- 





Rudolph Valentino is the “Great Lover” of the lightful, dangerous, inno- 
he used to prefer Wally Reid cent—sometimes—sport of 
love, how it goes. She 


knows too much about life 
and too little about emotion. She knows all of the bad and 
none of the good about passion. She has seen everything, 
felt nothing. She arouses in me disgust. 

Sometimes a man may feel that he would rather a woman 
had done many, many bad things—real bad things—and yet 
been delicate, and quiet and dignified, than to see her common. 
If the bloom has been rubbed from the peach, let her paint 
it back on with an artistic hand. 


HOULD I try again to find me a wife, I say, let me find one 

who wishes to have children and who when she has had 
them, wishes to take care of them. That is the proper test for 
the good woman who is to share the side of your life. No 
other woman can ever mean to a man what his children’s 
mother means to him—if she does not let herself get fat and 
ugly and old. No man can love a woman who lets herself 
get fat, and careless and unpleasant. He must then constantly 
make comparisons of her with the beautiful young girls about. 
A wife’s first duty is to keep her husband from making com- 
parisons. 

A man is always intrigued to see a woman with a child. 
The Sistine Madonna is as famous and as beloved as Mona 
Lisa. 

But—for a sweetheart. Ah, that is different. To me, I 
have been won always by the woman who has great ability 
to feel. I have never yet seen a cold woman who interested 
me. A reluctant woman, yes. But reluctant only as a flower 
is reluctant to bloom in winter. Place it in the hot-house of 
proper wooing—and it blossoms. She must have intelligence. 

A love affair with a stupid woman no matter how beautiful, 
is like cold coffee for breakfast. (Continued on page 106) 




























Lon Chaney’s 
Make-up 


You have often woridered 
how the famous character 
actor could portray such 
terrifically ugly Chinamen. 
These pictures tell you. 
Directly below, he is put- 
ting on one of his wigs. 
The wig is the simplest 
part of it. 






















































































































OU have seen him as a Chinaman. 
i eastern and western, 

a Russian Grand Duke, a Bowery 
crook, a half-breed, and a madman. 
Sometimes you don’t even recognize 
him, and wonder where the director got 
such a realistic type. 
has won distinction and the title of 
master of make-up and a substantial 
salary and finally stardom through his 
ability to impersonate every character 
under the cooper-hewitts. 





The hideous effects achieved by Chaney are mostly. due to the teeth he wears. 
real teeth which he places over his own and w ich make him the ugliest man in the movies! 
(Of course, Lon Chaney i 1s really an awfully nice chap and exceedingly popular i in the Holly- 
wood film colony. But he says if this is generally known it will ruin his screen reputation. ) 


The oriental 
slant to the 
eyes is obtain- 
ed by tape 
drawn tightly 
away from the 
optics. Mr. 
aney is per~ 
forming this 
painstaking 
operation 
above. You 
may also 
glance over his 
make-uptable, 
which boasts 
every conceiv- 
able kind of 
wig. eye-brow 
and eye-lash 
outht and 
teeth. 


Lon Chaney 
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Doug McLean and * Those lovely 
local peaches." What a job! 


Public Appearances 


Some Wise Cracks——And a Few Boners 


By DOUGLAS McLEAN 


AKING public appearances is one of those things 
like eating drumsticks with a fork—in time you get 
used to it, but you never really like it. 

The object of public appearances, which are made 
in motion picture theaters of course, is to give everybody 
a brotherly interest in you and your welfare, so that they 
will henceforth mob the theaters at which your pictures appear, 
thereby greatly increasing the shekels in the Box Office. 
This doesn’t increase your 


Inside my own studio I have no objection to registering 
anything from the emotions of the gallows to receiving a 
custard pie amidnose. In the Dark Ages, before pictures, I 
have even endeavored so to disport myself upon the stage 
that nobody would throw anything larger at me than an egg. 
But all this in the “persona dramatis,” 

To stand up before hundreds of dear, good, kind, well- 
intentioned souls animated only by perfectly natural curiosity 





salary any, but it makes the 
exhibitors and the exchange 
men and the producers happy 
and it’s very gratifying to 
make so many people happy. 

I have been publicly ap- 
pearing for many weeks. I 
have held up the show in 
some hundreds of movie 
palaces. I have made three 


AT| LANTA y 


round trips across the con- Dou! Ac 


tinent in five months and I VUOLAS Mie A N 


know every Pullman porter 
in America by his first name 
and his favorite dice point. 

I hope I am not going to 
hurt anybody ’s feelings, 
either private or civic, by 
dissertating a bit about my 
experiences. It’s as natural 
to write about your travels 
as it is to talk about your 
troubles. Everybody was 
very good and kind and 
patient with me and I en- 
joyed it all so much as far 
as they were concerned—it 
was myself I didn’t enjoy. 
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Most men go to 
prison in a Black 
Mania. Doug 
goes in a Stutz. 
The Atlanta 
Penitentiary in 


the dim back- 


groun 
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Doug and Mrs. Doug on 
top of the world 


and the ordinary human 
skepticism and suspicion 
which declares that no 
man is perfect and wants 
to see its theory upheld; 
to make speeches to enter- 
prising . young business 
men who know more 
about what I am talking 
about than I do; to pass 
through Texas shaking 
hands with the entire 
Democratic party and 





Finding a point 
of contact, gov- 
mayors, 
d of 
committees 
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wonder how long it'll be before they find out that I am a 
Republican and cast my first vote for Grant; to meet all those 
lovely, local peaches and realize that my stay in Utah must be 
so brief—indeed, there were moments when I wished I had 
taken my dear old grandmother’s advice and earned an honest 
living. 

As I take my typewriter in my lap, I seem to hear in the 
distance the raucous and cynical voice of the train announcer 
singsonging our schedule— “All aboard for Birmingham, At- 
lanta, Dallas, Austin, Beaumont, Houston, Forth Worth, San 
Antonio, El Paso, Kansas City, Hutchinson, Wichita, Chatta- 
nooga, Knoxville, Nashville, Ashville, Louisville, Cleveland, 
Detroit, New Orleans, Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia and 
New York.” 

My wife says I can say it in my sleep. Well, there are worse 
things a man might say. 

Of course when you are making a tour like that you encounter 
a lot of general phenomena. There were ten thousand people 
who wanted my autograph which I thought was very nice of 
them. I hope they won’t show it to 
the children, because it might lead them 
astray. It’s so much better in later 
life if people can read your handwriting. 
Not that it would have done me much 
good. My wife doesn’t believe in a 
joint bank account. 

One hundred thousand 
people wanted autographed 
photographs. We didn’t have 
to pay nearly as much excess 
baggage going back. 

And ten million wanted to 
know the best way to get 
into the movies. Some day 
a clever young. criminal 
lawyer is going to invent a 
new insanity defense for 
murder and call it dementia 
movia picturibus. I did my 
best. 

Now everytime anybody 
comes to the studio I run 
and (Continued on page 108) 


Three musketeers 
—Doug. his wife 

and his business 
manager 











FROM ELSIE FERGUSON'S NEW PLAY 


f ppoe gorgeous Ferguson 1 16, right now, in Manhattan, captivating audiences in her latest per- 

sonal triumph, Zoe Akin's **The Varying Shore.” It is a beautiful and a fragile play. and 

to her role Elsie Ferguson brings her peculiar genius for poignant pathos. James Crane, the 

husband of Alice Brady, who is one of her supporting cast in the play.is shown in support of 
Miss Ferguson i in the portrait 
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The Motion 
Picture Alibi 


By 
ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHNS 
and KATHERINE HILLIKER 


If a spark of life remains in a 
dying picture Miss 
Hilliker generally puts it 
on its feet 


SUPPOSE there are a great many people 
who unconsciously imagine that the titles of 
a screen drama are photographed right along 
with the picture. 

Of course they know that when the handsome 
young hero with the vaseline hair-cut clasps the 
blonde heroine in his arms and makes an im- 
passioned speech, the following subtitle 

“AGNES, BE MINE” 
doesn’t register automatically upon the silver sheet. 

But the public, which is so apt to take the 
good things for granted, generally assumes that 
the titles which run through a picture are as 
simple as the A B C’s from which they are 
constructed. 

Their .unanalyzed conception of titles is limited 
to introductory ones, such as 
“LITTLE NELL, THE SHERIFF’S ONLY 
DAUGHTER, WHO HAD JUST RETURNED 
FROM AN EASTERN BOARDING SCHOOL” 
and spoken words like this: 

“WITH THE GRASS NOT YET GREEN ON 
MY POOR SISTER’S GRAVE, I CANNOT BE 
YOUR WIFE.” 

Or they may even possibly remember explana- 
tory titles of this caliber: 


“THE BONDS HAD BEEN PLACED IN THE SAFE TO 
BE OPENED ON DOROTHY’S EIGHTEENTH BIRTH- 
DAY, BUT WHEN THE DOOR SWUNG OPEN——” 


Beyond that, they neither know nor speculate. 
The caverns of inconsistency bridged. 

The holes of impossibilities filled up. 

The chasms of indecency avoided. 

The abyss of poor acting skirted. 

The crags of carelessness leapt. 


All these accomplished by the little 10 to 45 word titles, 


the public does not even suspect. 
Many a lady’s reputation and 














This film doctor is a charming young woman with a sense of humor and a 
sane mind. Her cheerful philosophy is reflected in her own titles 


tiously, titles camouflaged many a picture until you can’t tell 
whether it was one of the Dotty Dimple series or part of the 
memoirs of Casanova. 


This is an exposé of the motion picture alibi—the subtitle. 
Of course, it is much more than that. In the past year we 
have seen titles by William deMille, Will Rogers, Rupert 
Hughes, Anita Loos, and Charlie Chaplin that were gems of 
wit and literary construction. 

The people that are always agitating about making pictures 





many a man’s heroism have been 





saved by a clever subtitle. 
Many a censor has been tripped, 


foiled, utterly routed by a few flick- N° 


ered words that made things that 
did appear to be not what they 


story you have ever 
read will give you 


oneal such a clear insight into 


The title is to the screen pro- 
duction what the alibi is to a criminal 
lawyer. 

When every other defense fails, 
resort to your old friend the alibi. 

When you can’t get it by the 
exhibitors or the censors any other 
way—fix it up with a title. 





the resourcefulness nec- 
essary for the making of 
good photoplays. Some- 
times the subtitles tell 
the story 











Insidiously, quietly, unostenta- —e 








without any titles remind me of people. who prefer. a salad 


without any dressing. When the 
American public as a whole reads 
so little, why take away one of their 
few enforced opportunities to ab- 
sorb literature? 

Listen in on the following and I 
will show you how all this is done: 

I met Katherine Hilliker one very 
rainy afternoon at the Goldwyn 
studio, where she had reached what 
in studio parlance is known as the 
“raw meat stage’ over some titles 
she was preparing for two Italian 
productions which Samuel Goldwyn 
imported for release this fall, ““Theo- 
dora” and d’Annunzio’s “The Ship.” 

Now Katherine Hilliker, formerly 
a San Francisco newspaper woman, 
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is considered one of the best title writers in America. She 
first won fame by her clever educational titles for the Chester 
Travel pictures. Since then she has titled everything from 
“Passion” to sausage comedies. 

I fell upon her. 

“It is too rainy to play,” said I, “and much too damp to 
work. Come and tell me about some of the artistic crimes 
you have prevented, some of the really difficult things you 
have done with titles. Come and explain to me the hardest 
situation you ever had to camouflage, the most risque thing 
you ever had to get by the censors.” 

“They won’t sound much to tell,” warned Miss Hilliker; 
“it’s like a bridge hand—always looks easy to play after you've 
done it. I can only give you a few scattered, illustrative 
examples. 

“I just got through titling ‘Theodora.’ It’s an Italian 
. picture and very temperamental. I can give you two instances 
of what you want from there, if you'll soothe Mr. Goldwyn’s 
feelings by stating that I say, and mean, that it’s a really 
great picture. 

“They evidently had forgotten to ship some of the film, 
because they started a hectic scene in the royal box of the 
amphitheater, with the Empress Theodora in the center of it, 
scheming to save her former lover from death by asking the 
emperor to give him to her that she may torture him properly. 
About half way through the scene, the Empress is suddenly 
missing. The rest of the scene proceeds without her. 

“So I shot this title as she speaks just before she vanished: 

“*BIND HIS MOUTH AND TAKE HIM TO MY 
TORTURE CHAMBER. I SHALL GO BEFORE TO 
PREPARE HIS RECEPTION.’ 

“Miscasting is another thing that has often and often to be 
covered with titles. I did a picture not long ago in which 
Alice Brady was starred in the réle of a chorus girl. This 
little footlight queen marries the heir-apparent of one of those 
exclusive, blue-blooded Knickerbocker families that came over 
in the Mayflower. (My, that boat must have been crowded.) 
Anyway, the chorus gal’s new mamma-in-law is the last word 
in aristocracy. She still thinks the population of New York 
is 400. 

“Unfortunately, the actress who was cast to play this grande 
dame, while she may be an estimable woman and a good 
thespian, resembled nothing so much in looks, manners, and 


actions as my red-headed, Irish washlady. Instead of suggest- 
ing a Mrs. Van Beekman, she suggested Mrs. O’Flarety. 

“Se I introduced her like this: 

“‘CAROLINE PODGE VAN BEEKMAN’S ONLY RE- 
GRET IN LIFE WAS THAT SHE HADN’T BEEN BORN 
A VAN BEEKMAN. HAVING ACHIEVED, WITH THE 
AID OF HER FATHER’S MILLIONS, AN AMBITIOUS 
MARRIAGE, SHE HAD SPENT HER DAYS IN TRYING 
TO FORGET THAT SHE HAD EVER BEEN A PODGE.’ 

“Naturally, her son’s marriage to a chorus girl didn’t sit 
well on this lady’s social digestion. It was more delicate 
than that of a real Vere de Vere. 

“But even her humble birth wouldn’t have excused the way 
that old hen behaved. Of course her new relative-in-law had 
been in the chorus, but according to the scenario she had 
remained virtuous and ignorant nevertheless. Notwithstanding 
which, said Mrs. Van Beekman conspires to trap her, and 
endeavors to throw her into the clutches of an unspeakable 
cad of her own set. 

“So, early in the story, when the poor mother first hears 
of her son’s mésalliance, I had the villain say to her: 

““OF- COURSE IT’S TERRIBLY SHOCKING, ESPE- 
CIALLY IN VIEW OF HER PAST.’ 

“And strengthened it later by preceding the bride’s home- 
coming with this: 

“*MRS. VAN BEEKMAN WAS A POOR DISSEMBLER, 
AND THE SCANDALOUS INSINUATIONS TO WHICH 
SHE HAD LISTENED HAMPERED HER WELCOME.’ 

“But here is pure invention of my own that saved a comedy 
from complete oblivion. The producer brought it to me with 
tears in his eyes and wanted to know if I could fix it so he 
could get it by the censors; otherwise he was going to lose 
a lot of money. 

“T felt so sorry for him, I told him I wasn’t mercenary 
either and I’d take it for half that. 

“The story dealt entirely with sausages. Links—miles of 
them. The young couple were poor and lived in a tiny 
furnished room where they weren’t supposed to cook, but 
where they got their meals in a tin can over a gas jet. One 
day the young husband went out to hunt meat for his mate— 
having only one thin dime as a club. He bought a lot of 
sausages. Now these sausages were a lot for a dime because 
they were no longer on speaking terms (Continued on page 98) 
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the entire moving picture field. 








HE April issue of Pootroptay Macazinz will be on sale on the 
newsstands March fifteenth. You, as a reader of this maga- 
zine, will profit by the change, as the editors will be the 
better able to give you last minute news and comments covering 


in the industry that are likely to make 1922 a record breaker. 
You want this information as rapidly as it develops. The fifteen 
days gained means closer contact with big events in the film world. 


REMEMBER 


In the future, PHoroptay goes on sale the fifteenth of the month. 


Rapid changes are taking place 
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Murder and sudden death 
were in the air—the leading 
lady stated that nothing 
could prevent her from 
shooting the leading man 


reaking In 


A true story of an aluthor’s experiences 
when he went into motion pictures 


ANONYMOUS 
Illustrated by R. Van Buren 


Epitor’s Note—Every word of this story is true. 
We knew of the author’s experiences, and asked him 
to write them. He consented on condition that we 
did not publish his name, a name that woud be 
recognized at once as that of one of the best writers 
in motion pictures. When you read the story you 
will appreciate his reason. 


HE scene was a delightful golf course in the lee of the 
glorious High Sierras. Off in the far distance, Old 
Baldy lounged in the eternal sunshine, with snow on his 
shoulder, gazing down upon the knickered gentlemen, 
whilst they tried to lay them up dead. George and I were 
concluding a tense match, and George accidentally dropped a 
twelve-footer into the can, thus winning himself six dollars 
of my sinking fund. We then paid the caddies and proceeded 
to the clubhouse, George beaming seraphically, wearing a 
silly grin, as he always does when he defeats me in the joust- 
ings. When stricken by defeat himself, George looks like a 
condemned murderer of small children. 
“Well,” he said very pleasantly, “in a manner of speaking, 
and to get away from golf, you’re a sort of an author. Of 
course, you’re not what I call a real honest-to-goodness author, 


though you have the customary hungry and haunted look. 
How much do you make a year writing these so-called stories 
of yours?” 

I told him the figures, in a low voice full of emotion. 

“Why, that’s a joke,” he grunted. “My second camera-man 
makes more than that.” 

George, as may be inferred, is a movie director. He wears 
the conventional liver-colored spats of his species when on the 
job, yells ferociously at beautiful ladies in thin negligees, has 
tea served at four o’clock on the set, and believes that all 
writers, beginning with Peter B. Chaucer, are just the same as 
fleas on the dog. George is highly regarded by the corporate 
body that pays him a huge sum weekly, and he has been roaring 
through a megaphone for twelve years, so when he speaks, 
his is the voice of authority, particularly when he is discussing 
the canned drama. 

“In fact,” he continued, taking off his shirt in the locker 
room, “the head carpenter out at our shop earns more than 
you do, Bill.” 

I told him in an offended tone that I saw nothing to be 
gained by comparing me with carpenters. I was no carpenter. 
True, there might be a certain amount of wood in what I 
did, but I was no carpenter. 
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George had told the entire population not to talk to me. 


He had 


them warded off, as though I had a well-defined case of pellagra. 


“I have my art,” I said feelingly. “It may not pay volumi- 
nously, but it is my art. The reward, though not great in 
forms of legal tender, comes from perusing my little things 
when they appear in print in the high-class publications, with 
the illustrations. all wrong from having been made by an artist 
whose mind has gone elsewhere and is never coming back.” 

“Rubbish,” said George, struggling with his socks. “You 
have frequently impressed me as a man who might have ideas. 
I don’t say out and out that you have them, but you might 
have. What you need is a steady job. I'll get you a job, and 
you help me make my next picture.” 

“Very well, George,” I agreed. “You get me a job. I have 
often yearned to step in and help the picture business, because, 
speaking strictly as an innocent bystander, the picture business 
needs help.” 

“You'll be a nuisance to me at first,” he went on moodily. 
“However, I'll be willing to stand it awhile. In time, I may 
be able to pound some sense into your head. You may be 
able to learn something about making pictures, though you 
haven’t been able to learn anything about golf in two years.” 





On the following Monday morning, I began working with 
George on his next picture. At the moment we began to 
toil, the picture lay between the covers of a book, which the 
concern had purchased in the vague expectation that some- 
body around the lot would be able to make a melodrama of it. 
It was a very noted book, in its day, by a famous old gentle- 
man of the gin-rickey school, who wrote dozens and dozens 
of thrilling volumes, and finally passed to his reward from 
liver trouble, caused by trying to subsist exclusively on liquid 
nourishment. 

“Here it is,” George said heartily, that sunny first morning. 
He came into my luxurious office in the studio and slammed 
the book down on my palatial desk. The author was Harvey 
Loomis. “Now begin. We are behind time already.” 

“What do I do first?” I inquired, naturally, and as anyone 
would under the circumstances. 

“Read the book, of course,” George responded, with just the 
faintest shade of directorial sarcasm. “We can’t make a 


motion picture out of a book, unless somebody on the lot 
reads it.” 
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“T’ve seen such things done. 
I paid to see ‘Lot’s Sister,’ and the only thing they used out 
of the book was the commas.” 


“Anyhow, you read it carefully. Pick out the high spots.” 


“Oh, I don’t know,” I said. 


“All right,” I said dubiously. At the moment, I couldn’t 
have distinguished a high spot from a deuce. “Did you read 
this book?” I demanded. 

“I did not. And I am not going to read it. 
I know that much already.” 

In the months that followed, I began to understand that this 
observation of George’s is a custom of the country, a heredi- 
tary legend among movie directors. No book is any good. 
“Les Miserables,” for example, is a mere piece of cheese to a 
director. Therefore, if the director succeeds in making a 
picture of any degree of excellence, the credit is his, all the 
more. If the picture is a flop, the book was no good, as 
stated frankly and openly at the outset. 

The name of this particular tome was “Willow Farm.” It 
lay between two red or maroonish covers, and as time wore 
on and I became thinner, those red covers scourged me by 
day and haunted my fevered nights. It was a stirring romance 
of life in the mountains of Virginia, and I read it with exceed- 
ing care, jumping nothing, not even the long, meaty paragraphs, 
where the author stepped aside from his narrative to give the 
complete history of rock formations and the effect of the 
glacial period upon mankind. 

The main character of “Willow Farm” was Henry Jones, 
who used to fight chickens for his own amusement. He had 
a wife and a daughter, whom he also used to fight for the 
same purpose. There was a jolly feud under way and four 
people had been killed the day the story opened. There 
was a school-teacher with high-water pants, a haughty land- 
owner who persecuted the negroes; a gang of tough mountain 
rowdies who lived hard by the blind pig; there was love— 
adventure—sudden death—court room trials—sweet reconcilia- 
tion and, in fact, everything I had come to expect from the 
silver screen when I paid thirty cents at the box office and went 
in, wondering if they would let me smoke. 


It’s no good. 


T noon, George wandered in to where I sat struggling, and 
invited me to lunch. 

“How goes it?” he inquired. 

“Fine,” I said. ‘This book ought to make a motion picture 
of remarkable excellence.” 

“Is there any suspense in it?” 

“George,” I said fervently, “this book is practically all 
suspense. The author begins suspending you on page two 
and from there on, you just 
simply hang.” 

“How about the thematic 
value?” George asked me. “Is 
the thematic value good?” 

“About that, I can’t say so 
much,” I replied. “There is 
a good deal of rum in the story 
and one man stabs another in 
the post-office. Another thing, 
George, I couldn't tell a 
thematic value from an inner 
tube.” 

We then went out to lunch, 
and during lunch George told 
me explicitly just how you 
write a motion picture. It 
didn’t sound particularly dif- 
ficult. You simply sat down 
in a quiet spot and wrote four 
hundred scenes and about two 
hundred subtitles. Later on, 
they threw away all the scenes, 
and had a man write new sub- 


titles, and the picture was 
made. Nothing really intricate 
to it at all. 


I returned to my office 
eagerly, anxious to be at it, 
as you might say, quivering 
with suppressed enthusiasm. I 
dashed off the first forty 
scenes, which introduced you 
to Henry Jones and his family, 


and in a general way prodded the story into action. George 
came galloping in at four o’clock, sat down with one leg overt 
a stuffed chair, and read the forty scenes. When he finished, 
he said simply: 

“Holy cripes, Bill; this is terrible.” 

“What’s terrible about it?” I asked in a hurt tone. “It 
sounds fine to me.” 

“Why, you haven’t got the idea at all. There’s no story to 
this.” 

URE, there’s a story,” I argued. 

old Harvey Loomis wrote it.” 

“Yes, and that’s the way we don’t want it,” said George. “I 
don’t care what Harvey Loomis, did. You can’t make a 
picture this way, Bill.” 

He looked sadly out of the window, as though regretting 
having got me the job at all. He seemed to be thinking of 
that eighteenth hole, where he had won my six dollars, and 
how in a moment of fleeting enthusiasm his heart had run 
off with his judgment. 


“That’s exactly the way 


“Now take that first subtitle,” I said defensively. ‘What's 
the matter with that?” 
As a matter of fact. I was proud of the subtitle. I had 


clawed it out of the empty air and written it down with a 
little glow of satisfaction. It read: 

“Henry Jones, a man among men, in a country of simple 
and lovable people, most of them in rough garments, but, 
underneath, as romantic a folk as e’er the sun shone on.” 

“What’s the matter with it?” I asked, reading it to him in 
an eloquent manner. (Continued on page 110) 















For two days we wrangled. 
George very justly asked 
me whether I was making 


this double humpbacked 


picture or he. 








for Famous Screen Star 
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You May Have One of These Patterns! 


HIS month, I am introducing to you Le Bon Ton Patterns. 

This realizes one of my great ambitions: to provide for 
ihe women readers of PHotopLAy MAGAZINE dresses of reason- 
able price and good taste and stunning style. Le Bon Ton 
Patterns represent the ne plus ultra of fashionable design. 
I know you will be as glad to have these ideas as I am to 
offer them. And the real treat is the fact that you may have 
your choice of patterns of these three gowns—particularly 
designed for Miss Elsie Ferguson, one of the most exquisitely 
dressed women in America. This month Miss Ferguson has 
told us something of her ideals of dress, and I am sure it will 
interest you. As for the dresses themselves: their materials, 
as priced, may be found in most of the large and some of 
the smaller stores throughout the country, and those suggested 
are bound to be popular during the coming season. Moreover, 
each material has been chosen because of its wearing qualities 
and the becomingness of its weave and folds. Remember: 
the pattern of one of these gowns goes to you! Seg the coupon. 
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Miss Elsie Ferguson: representative 
aristocrat of the stage and screen, 
whose clothes and coiffure have 
ever inspired American women. 
Here. the fur collar of her evening 
coat makes a frame for her face and 
shining hair, and the pearls which 
should accompany every modern 
simple afternoon frock add just the 
right note 


My Ideals of Dress 


As told to Carolyn Van Wyck 
By ELSIE FERGUSON 


T is difficult to imagine the motives 
which govern the dress of some 
women. I cannot. The imagination 
that could conceive a combination of 
woolen hose and satin dress is beyond 
me. The vogue for woolen stockings, dur- 
ing the past winter, was all very well. 
For sports wear or with street suits, they 
were good. But I have been walking on 
Fifth Avenue and seen a woman, other- 
wise dressed in good taste, with, say, 
gray wool hose and a silk dress and 
high-heeled patent leather slippers. Such 
a combination is fearful. It almost (, | 
spoiled my day. Ale 
The combination of colors, of fabrics, rep) 
interests me more than almost anything 
else in dress. It is so fascinating to select 


Design 2 
a costume: the frock, the hat, the shoes, — 








An adaptable dress for spring, fashioned 
of cream-colored sport silk, in a heavy 
weave, with an underblouse of crepe de 
chine in a lighter tone. Three and three- 
quarters yards of the heavier silk at four 
dollars and fifty cents a yard were used. 
There were two and a quarter yards of 
crepe de chine at two dollars and fifty 
cents a yard. Then, with embroidery 
floss and extras costing two dollars, the 
price of the materials is twenty-four ol- 
lars and fifty-one cents. 


The entire cost of this little evening dress 
of brilliant changeable taffeta is twenty- 
five dollars and thirty cents, though it is 
hard to believe! There are four yards of 
taffeta, thirty-six inches wide, at two 
dollars and ninety-five cents a yard. 
There are four yards of *double-faced™ . 
satin ribbon at two dollars and fifty cents 
a yard. There are extras and beads 
amounting to three dollars and fifty cents. 
And the whole makes the prettiest even- 
ing frock of the season 














Designs by Le Bon Ton With Patterns For You 


the stockings, the gloves, the veil. 
that you have not one jarring note in your sartorial ensemble. 
After all, a costume means nothing if it does not express its 
wearer. Some women I know go to a modiste and say, “I 


wish to be well-dressed.” 


tired and did not feel equal 
to designing dresses for 
myself, which I usually do. 
So I went to a certain fa- 
mous dress-maker and told 
her to gown me. The lady 
herself was charming and 
mature. She made me 
clothes which - were so 
sedate I immediately felt 
fifty in them. Suffice to 
say I never went to her 
again. I do not feel right 
in gowns with which I have 
nothing to do. They do 
not feel like my own. 

I love nice things. I 
love to shop. But I do not 
shop indiscriminately. In 
Paris I saw the most gor- 
geous evening gown ever 
concocted. I tried it on. 
I wanted it. It was so un- 
usual I could not have 
worn it on many occasions. 
The price was exorbitant. 
So I did not buy it. The 
gown is much more 
pleasant in my memory 
than it would have been 
hanging up in my _ ward- 
robe. 

I like capes. I have 
taken a decided fancy to 
capes! I have a most fas- 
cinating one: of black 
broadcloth with a_ white 
lining, ‘and an immense 
collar of chinchilla. The 
sleeves are_ intricately 
draped so that I can wind 
them about my arms on 
cold days. I wore that 
cape more than I have ever 


The re- 
sult is too often disappointing. I 
know, because sometime ago I was 








It is satisfying to know 
















Callot has never 


designed a love- 
lier frock than 
the one above. 
A skirt of black 
satin slightly 
draped is topped 
by a waist of 
sulphur- colored 
silk jersey em- 
broidered in 
cerise silk and 
banded with 
fringe 


worn a fur coat. Fur coats are bungle- 


some at best. 


I have no rules of fashion. 


I do not 


want them. I want to wear things which 
become me. [ like originality. For that 
reason I design my own costumes for my 
plays. I took great delight in the gowns 


for “The Varying Shore.” 


They are of 


such a charming period; such a romantic, 


sweet, and feminine time. 


I studied for 


months from books; then I submitted my 
own ideas to a skilled fashion house, and 
they followed them. These gowns are ex- 


ceedingly difficult to act in! 


When I go 


on the stage for a scene, I try to remem- 
ber to keep the particularly difficult carri- 


Here is a delightful afternoon frock of 
heavily woven black satin crepe embroi- 
dered in patches of chenille in subdued 
colorings. Four yards of forty-inch crepe 


were used for the gown, and 


the price of 


each yard was four dollars and seventy- 
five cents. The chenille used in the em- 
broidery and the extras amount to five 
dollars, bringing the total cost of the 
fabrics to twenty-four dollars 


Design 3 q 


age which the costumes demand. 
the modern, more careless attitudes. Because, in those days 
of ‘‘wasp-like waists, and corsets,” you could not slouch. I 
But compared with the old- 
fashioned girl the modern debutante 
is slouchy! 

If I were to give any formula 


do not slouch at any time. 

















PuHotoptay MAGAZINE 
Department of Fashions 


25 West 45th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


For enclosed coupon and twelve cents 
in stamps for postage and handling 
charges, please send me pattern of 


design number........in size........ 


Street and NuimDel « ......6066 0006608 
Dds isica ka cwie anes 


Note: only one pattern may be ordered with one 
coupon. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38,40 and 42 only. 


Often I forget and assume 


of fashion, I would say 
only this: shop with dis- 
crimination. Do not buy a 
dress merely because it is 
pretty. Consider what uses 
you have for it. Do not 
rush into a shop and buy a 
dress you cannot afford. 
Be sensible about it. I 
require many gowns; but I 
believe I have never, at any 
time, bought something I 
could not wear. That is 
why I like the three frocks 
designed for me by Le Bon 
Ton. . They are practical 
and.. pretty at the same 
time. 

Design I, such a simple, 
such a smart frocl:. will be 
wanted by every girl in 
the country, particularly if 
her income is modest. She 
can so easily make it her- 
self, if she has talent in 
that direction. And right 
here I wish to say how 
much I admire such a 
talent. It is most valu- 
able, this ability to make 
one’s own clothes. It is 
so much more satisfying 


than dashing into a shop and snatching the 
first frock one sees. 

Design 2 is utterly charming. It is quaint 
and yet decidedly a la mode. It is graceful 
is conservative. I approve of it 
heartily. You will not quickly tire of this 
frock. It will, I am certain, wear very well. 
It is soothing rather than sensational, the 
first essential of a charming costume. A 
dress for evening should be quiet. It should 
not be ostentatious. There is nothing to be 
gained by affecting the freakish in frocks. 
A momentary attention which is soon turned 
to something more restful, is the only re- 


3—a dignified and delightful after- 
Unusual in its draping. it has 
an almost classic simplicity. 

I hope that you will enjoy these frocks. 
They have appealed to me greatly. 














They look happy. 
don't they? Well, 
they are! The lady 
who was Lottie 
Pickford — on her 
honeymoon with 
her new husband, 
Allan Forrest 


Plays and 


If you keep up with these 
more about film folks than 


By CAL. 








|‘ this isn't a true story we don't know 
Mickey Neilan. 

He was shooting some 
New York one day. 
policeman. He said: 

“Taking th-m moving pitchers, eh? 
yez a permit ?” 

“Why, no,” said Neilan. “Is it necessary ?” 

“It is so!” said the policeman, getting 
out his summons book. “And I'll have to 
give yez a summons. What's your name, 
me man?” 

“My name is Mickey Neilan,’ was the 
answer. 

The cop wrote it down. “And 
company is it you're working for?” 

“The Shamrock Pictures Corporation,” re- 
plied Mickey, noting that his name had 
carried some weight 

“What picture are you taking?” 

“The life of Robert Emmet,’ answered 
Neilan quickly. “You see, I’m from Los 
Angeles, and I didn't know there was a law 
against taking pictures here without a 
permit.” 

“The life of Robert Emmet, by the Sham- 
rock Pictures,’ repeated the policeman. 
“Who's president of the company ?” 

“John McCormack,” said Mickey, without 
batting an eyelash. 

“The Irish singer?” shouted the cop. 
“Why didn’t ye say so at first?” 

He ran out into the street and waved his 
arms wildly. “Hey, you fellows running 
thim buses!” he cried. “Go around the 
other side. Don’t you see you're interferin’ 
with the gintleman who’s takin’ an im- 
portant pitcher?” 


street scenes in 
Along came a big 


Have 


what 


OTTIE PICKFORD and Allan Forrest 
were married recently, at the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Hollywood. 
The Rev. Willsie Martin performed the 
ceremony. Mary Pickford Fairbanks was 
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It looked like Old 
Home Weekat the 
Lasky studios in 
Hollywood when 
Madame Elinor 
Glyn came back 
from abroad. 
She's a grand- 
mother but she 
doesnt look it. 
this famous Eng- 

















lishwoman 





Here's Richard Daniels. 


on his nose is the biggest freckle in Los 


That freckle 


Angeles. It beats Wes Barry's. Rich- 
ard plays in “The Little Minister” for 
Vitagraph 


bridesmaid, and Jack Pickford gave the 
bride away. 

In the marriage license the bride gave her 
age as twenty-six, the groom as thirty-two. 
Both were married before: Lottie Pickford 
to Albert George Rupp, automobile salesman, 


whom she later divorced; Forrest to Ann 
Little. Lottie’s little girl has been adopted 
by her grandmother, Mrs. Charlotte Pick- 
ford. 


RS. LYDIG HOYT is an _ honest-to- 
goodness actress now. 

She is playing the heroine, Diava, in Wil- 
liam Faversham’s revival of “The Squaw 
Man,” on the stage. 

Critics have been kind to her, praising her 
grace and dignity. 

It is interesting that this famous Ameri- 
can play by Edwin Milton Royle needed no 
revision after all these years. Only one line 
needed to be altered—one which mentioned 
the Boer War. 


ARILYNN MILLER issued an indig- 

nant denial of the rumor that she was 
to marry Jack Pickford. “I’m not engaged 
to marry him or anybody else, and I wish 
they wouldn’t make up things about me,” 
said Sally. 

People did say, when Mary and Doug 
rushed from Europe, that the celebrated 
couple were returning to be present at the 
nuptials of Jack Pickford and Marilynn 
Miller. 

But Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks 
tarried in Manhattan only a little while 
before journeying California-ward to spend 
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Players 


columns you will know 
they know themselves. 


YORK 


the holidays in Beverly Hills; and Miss 
Miller is still dancing to the delight of 
“Sally” audiences. 

Another perfectly good rumor gone wrong. 


LICE BRADY and Jame: Crane, it 
seems, have come ‘to the well-known 
parting of the ways. 

For a while there, Alice and Jimmy were 
the most ardently devoted theatrical couple 
in the east. Then came whispers of dis- 
cord, which are now borne out by a definite 
separation. Mr. Crane is now appearing in 
support of Elsie Ferguson in her new play 
by Zoe Akins, “The Varying Shore,” while 
Alice is again acting with Robert Warwick 
in a piece called “Drifting.” It had its pre- 
miere in New York not long ago. 

By the way, the Brady star was injured 
in an automobile accident near Albany, in 
which her leading man, Kenneth McKenna, 
was also hurt and her Japanese chauffeur 
killed. She suffered a wrenched back, but 
was in danger at no time. 


eagon over the refrac 
Ory executives, and 


The frst picture of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bill 
Hart together—their 
first breakfast in San 
Francisco, wherethey 
honeymooned 


It seems some offi- 
cials of Cosmopolitan 
Productions vetoed her 
first suggestion to buy 
“When Knighthood 
was in Flower,” claim- 
ing there was no mar- 
ket for costume stuff. 
Marion was just as de- 
termined that the pub- 

~ligewould love it. She 


now — praise be — has 
secured Robert Vignola 








to direct it and Joseph 
Urban to design the 
costumes and devise the historic settings. 


FTER “Penrod,” his current picture, 

is released, Marshall Neilan will have 

two more productions to make on his present 
First National contract. 

(We say this merely to make an excuse 

















Gloria Swanson had to fall into the ocean and be rescued by Rudolph Valentino 

in “Beyond the Rocks.” Gloria is receiving instructions from her director 

before she rows out to the place appointed for the spill. Rudie is waiting to 

rescue her in his boat in the foreground. Another boat is ready to do a real 
rescue in case it's needed 


ARION DAVIES has won! She has se- 
cured the rights to “When Knighthood 
was in Flower,” and is at present beginning 
production on this famous story and play. 
It offers a splendid vehicle for Miss Davies. 
Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks 
made a bid for the rights. Lillian Gish at 
one time was eager to play the delectable 
role of Mary Tudor, fascinating sister of 
Henry VIII. The Fairbankses regarded it 
as almost made for a dual-star production, 
with Doug as Charles Brandon. But Miss 
Davies got it. She deserved to get it, 
for the simple reason that she had to fight 
for it a long time. 


for talking about Mickey. He is more pop- 
ular than most stars, even if he is only a 
producer. Have you heard he and Blanche 
Sweet are to be married in the spring?) 


ARRY CAREY, Eddie Polo, and Eileen 
Sedgwick, all Universal stand-bys, have 
left. 

Carey has been considered, especially in 
the past year, one of the best bets Universal, 
or any other company, had to offer. He is 
a consistently fine actor, and always has had 
a good deal to say about his own pictures, 
which, contrary to formula, has helped. His 
contract has expired with Laemmle’s com- 


pany, and, as he has always threatened to 
do, he is taking a long vacation on his 
ranch, 

Miss Sedgwick and Mr. Polo are two of 
the biggest drawing-cards in the serial field. 


NIVERSAL is about to release “Foolish 

Wives” to an eager. world. This 
“World’s First Million Dollar Production” 
has been winking at Broadway from electrics 
for so long now that the premiere itself 
cannot possibly be much of a sensation. 
Have you noticed how they are billing Eric 
von Stroheim? As “The Man That You Love 
to Hate!” 


T isn’t a “press story.” It didn’t come 

from the publicity department of Vita- 
graph, or a “personal representative” at all. 
It’s simply the story of what spoiled Alice 
Calhoun’s Christmas. 

Mrs. Calhoun, a splendid woman who, 
like Mrs. Gish, has helped her daughter to 
a successful career and at the same time kept 
her sane and sweet, has always made a lot 
of Christmas. She has always had a Christ- 
mas tree, and the stockings hanging from 
the mantel-piece, and all the good old- 
fashioned festivities. In spite of the fact 
that Vitagraph called the Calhouns to Cal- 
ifornia, where Alice made “The Little Min- 
ister,” they went ahead with all their prep- 
arations for a happy holiday. The gifts 
were bought; the tree was trimmed; the 
holly wreaths hung— 

And on Christmas day, the Calhouns’ 
chauffeur had a wire telling him that his 
mother had been killed by a- mail truck 
in Brooklyn. 

There was no more fun in that household. 
The entire attentions of the family were 
centered in John. He was comforted and 
cheered; his ticket east was bought; he was 
sent on his sad journey with the assurance 
of support both financial and _ spiritual. 
Alice and her mother and her uncle saw 
him off in person; and his job will be wait- 
ing for him when he gets back. 


N the night of the opening of Griffith’s 

new picture “Orphans of the Storm” 

in New York, Ernest Lubitsch, the Ger- 

man Director who made “Passion,” “De- 

ception,” and other historical features, was 
in the audience. 

“Reminds me of the story of Mischa El- 
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man and Godowski,” said John Barrymore, 
who was also an interested spectator. “They 
were seated in a box at the first public 
appearance of Heifetz, the brilliant young 
violinist, at the Hippodrome. It was a grand 
success for Heifetz and it was natural that 
his rival did not enjoy it nearly as much as 
Godowski. Half way through the program 
Elman turned to Godowski, and, running his 
finger under his collar and stretching his 
neck, remarked: 

“It’s warm in here.” 

“Not for pianists,’ said Godowski 

Of course at the end of the 


Photoplay Magazine 


HEODORE KOSLOFF, the famous 

Russian dancer now under contract to 
Cecil de Mille, is also head of a very exclu- 
sive dancing school in Hollywood, where 
the stars go for instruction and reduction 
and where the society girls of the city also 
attend. 

He has one class of small girls, around 
five. The other day a lady broyght her 
daughter out to enter in the a. but 
upon seeing M. Kosloff, the young lady set 
up such an outcry that they had to take 
her away. It seemed that she had seen 


Theodore shoot a man in “Forbidden Fruit,” 
and it seemed so real to her that she 
couldn’t forgive him. 

“So I lose a pupil for that,” said Theodore, 
“and I ask you is it my fault some fool 
woman take a child like that to see a 
Cecil de Mille production? Mr. de Mille 
do not make pictures for babies!” 


IM RENNIE is back in the east, and 
maybe you think he isn’t glad. 
He likes California, and all that; and 
he enjoyed participating in “The Dust 
Flower” with Helene Chad- 





picture Mr. Lubitsch made highly 
complimentary remarks about 
Mr. Griffith’s effort, but he 
probably made a mental reserva- 
tion that some day he was go | 
ing to beat it. 

More power to him if he 
does. We can't have too many 
good pictures. 


HE divorce action filed by 

Jean Acker against Rudolph 
Valentino has been on trial in 
the superior court of Los Ange- 
les but, up to this time, as yet 
no decision has been rendered. 
Mrs. Valentino sued for a divorce 
on the grounds of desertion and 
is asking a huge amount of ali- 
mony 

It is a most unpleasant and 
distasteful affair. Everyone in 
the motion picture colony resents 
it. 

But so far Mr. Valentino has 
maintained a dignified silence 
and has done as little fighting 
as possible to protect his pocket 








wick for Mr. Goldwyn’s com- 


pany. But, after all, Dorothy 
was in Manhattan, and—that 
was all there was to it. The 


Gish sisters made a series of per- 
sonal appearances in conjunction 
with Griffith's “The Two Or- 
phans”—beg pardon, “Orphans 
of the Storm,” in which Lillian 
and Dorothy are, for the first 
time, featured in the billing. 
This is a distinction never be- 
fore achieved by any player in 
D. W.’s company. “With Lil- 
lian and Dorothy Gish” is on 
all the placards of the new pro- 
duction, and it’s safe to say that 
their names mean as much to 
the public as any others. Read 
the review of “Orphans of the 
Storm” in the Shadow Stage in 
this issue. 


HEN is a star not a star? 

It was only a_ few 
months ago that Lasky an- 
nounced Agnes Ayres and Jack 
Holt, worthy popularities both, 








book, which is apparently the 
only vital point menaced by his 
wife's attack. 


ARY is going to turn the tables on 
Jack. Mary’s brother directed, or 
helped direct, “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” Now 
it is the other way around: she will put 
young Mr. Pickford through his paces for 


“The Tailor-Made Man,” which will re- 
introduce Jack to the screen. 
Mary, said to have suffered a nervous 


breakdown abroad, has completely recovered 
and is ready for work again. It is rumored 
that she and Doug may make a picture of 
“The Florentine Lovers.” Anyway, the 
world will never rest until it has seen the 
Fairbanks family in the same picture, and 
then it will want it done again. 


AROL DEMPSTER is the latest player 

to be “loaned.” 

D. W. Griffith has permitted her to 
leave his studio to make one picture: John 
Barrymore's “Sherlock Holmes.” Mr. Barry- 
more, by the way, attended the opening of 
“Orphans of the Storm,” with Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Parker (Margaret Greene, who played 
in. Ethel Barrymore’s “Declasse” company 
last season). The famous young actor ap- 
plauded vigorously for Miss Lillian Gish, 
whose ardent admirer he has always been. 
Afterwards his party went to the Knick- 
bocker Grill, to watch the popular Irene 
Castle dance; ‘and he bowed low over Irene’s 
slim hand, much to the delight of the laymen 
present. 

















Instead of saying “There, Little Girl,Don't Cry,” director as 
Maurice Campbell is aiding and abetting Constance Bin- 


ney by providing the glycerine drops. 

f course Constance really cries—but 
real tears don't always photograph. 
The violinist is also an aid to emotion 








It's customary to win beauty prizes, but 
Arthur Trimble, aged five, won prizes 
because of his intelligence as well as 
his good looks. e has an important 
part in Rupert Hughes’ new picture 











acquisitions to his stellar 
ranks. Agnes made -one starring 
picture, “The Lane that Had No 
Turning.” Mr. Holt made sev- 
eral. The newest production plans to ema- 
nate from the west coast studios give Agnes 
Ayres and Jack Holt the co-starring roles 
in William deMille’s version of “Bought and 
Paid For.” 


EBE has bobbed her hair. 

We think we like it, but it’s 
to tell, when anything is on Bebe, whether 
you like it or not. It always looks so nice. 

Incidentally that young lady is wearing a 
very gorgeous new string of real pearls, 
since Christmas, and a stunning jade and 
diamond pendant. 


so hard 


ABEL NORMAND’S health is very 

bad again and the brilliant little come- 
dienne has not been able to start her sched- 
uled picture for Mack Sennett. 

Since we saw Mabel again in “Molly-O” 
we are all awaiting more productions from 
her. Molly-O was then old Mabel Normand, 
and certainly nobody has arisen to take 
her place. 

Mabel was present at the opening of her 
film at the Mission Theater in Los Angeles, 
and sat between Abraham Lehr and Charlie 
Chaplin. 

Since then I have been daily awaiting 
announcement of her engagement to Charlie, 
because he never goes out with a young lady 
without that result. 

(Continued on page 78) 











Bebe Daniels’ hands, demonstrating the 
difference in watches, 17th and 20th 
centuries. To the left, the modern 
platinum-and-diamond wrist-watch. To 
the right, a ring watch, inherited from 
Bebe's great-great-grandmother 
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MISS LULU BETT—Paramount 


OR the benefit of those who have not read the novel nor 

seen the play (there may be one or two left in the 
outlying districts) we may explain that the heroine of 
“Miss Lulu Bett” is a drab, pathetic spinster who is per- 
mitted to live with her married sister. She is also per- 
mitted to do all the house work—cooking, dish washing, 
cleaning and general shock absorbing. She has a pretty 
thin time of it, until a long forgotten brother-in-law arrives 
after twenty years of globe trotting, and marries her. Then 
comes the discovery that he has had another wife, and isn’t 
sure whether she’s alive or dead. So Lulu goes back to the 
kitchen sink. 

Mr. DeMille has shown rare skill and intelligence in his 
handling of the story. What is more, he receives stalwart 
assistance from Lois Wilson. It is doubtful whether any- 
one else in the films could have played the part half so well. 
Others in the generally excellent cast are Theodore Roberts, 
Clarence Burton and Milton Sills. 











BOOMERANG BILL—Cosmopolitan-Paramount 


IONEL BARRYMORE in “Boomerang Bill” gives a re- 

markably finished performance, and as he is aided by 
a swift moving story and a good production, he succeeds in 
providing exceptionally good entertainment. 

“Boomerang Bill” is the story of a crook who came to 
New York and fell in love with a girl who worked at the 
cash counter in a “one arm” lunch-room. He found that 
she possessed a delicate mother, but not sufficient funds to 
take her mother to the country where she could regain her 
health. So Boomerang Bill resolved to pull one last hold-up 
—and then reform. But the “last trick” is always fatal— 
and Bill was caught and sent to jail. While he was serving 
his term, another man came along and offered Bill’s girl 
the opportunities for herself and her sick mother that Bill 
himself had tried in vain to provide. The story is a sad 
one, well told, and punches over a moral. 
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ORPHANS OF THE STORM—D. W. Griffith 


HIS production is so colossal in conception and in 
execution; its great moments move one so much; its 
thrills are so stirring, it is difficult to pin it to paper. 

Griffith has come back with a bang. After “Dream 
Street,” this great historical masterpiece brings again the 
Griffith of “The Birth of a Nation” and “Intolerance,” but 
with an added charm, a new softness, a fresh appeal. He 
tells an old, old story—the story of “The Two Orphans.” 
He has retitled it and remade it. Against the bloody back- 
ground of the French Revolution, Griffith has painted a 
beautiful picture: a tender portrait of devotion and sacrifice. 
He has recreated history as no other living man has done. 
And this is his greatest triumph. It is massive, but it is 
human. 

And let us comment on the very curious fact that the 
French Revolution is perennial. Somehow it takes hold 
of the human imagination as can no other great social up- 
heaval in human affairs. Compared with events that have 
followed, the turbulent period of the Reign of Terror is not 
on a particularly grand scale: e. g., the Napoleonic wars, 
and our own great Civil conflict, not to mention the recent 
World war, and the cruel and bloody Russian revolution. 
But it fascinates. Griffith was wise in his choice of a 
theme for this production. 

It is spectacular, but it has little moments of very per- 
sonal appeal—tiny, heart-throbbing seconds on the screen 
during which you hold your breath for fear you will break 
the charm and the magic picture will vanish. You are 
Henriette and Louise, or you are the Chevalier de Vaudrey 
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Motion Picture Time and Money 


PHOTOPLAY’S SELECTION 
of the SIX BEST 
PICTURES of the MONTH 


ORPHANS OF THE STORM 


MISS LULU BETT 
THREE LIVE GHOSTS 
BOOMERANG BILL 
RED HOT ROMANCE 
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JUST AROUND THE CORNER 





and Danton. You are awaiting the embrace of Madame 
Guillotine; you are a part of that unforgettable page in the 
book of the world. No history ever written can begin to 
compare with this photoplay for genuine instruction. Every 
child in the world should see it. True, it takes liberties 
with actual dates and events; but the spirit is there. 

There are, we said, moments of surpassing beauty— 
greater than anything ever put on the screen or the stage. 
One, the love scene of Henriette and the Chevalier: touch- 
ing, tender, true. Another, the most dramatic of all cellu- 
loid climaxes: the almost-meeting of the two orphans. The 
thrills come when the heroine is rescued from the guillo- 
tine—and this is not the best part of the drama. But much 
may be forgiven a director who can reach out from the 
screen and put a tear in your eye and a lump in your 
throat. 

As for the acting—it is superb. First honors go to Miss 
Lillian Gish. Each new Gish portrayal is finer than the 
one before. The actress works. With a rare beauty and 
personal charm, she is not content. Her Hewriette is sub- 
lime. Her sister, Dorothy, as Louise, has the second-best 
role, which she performs with exquisite art. Joseph Schild- 
kraut, as the Chevalier, is charming. But Monte Blue, as 
Danton, the outstanding figure of the Revolution, is the best 
man in the cast. Of heroic mold, he plays magnificently, 
and proves himself one of our few fine actors. Honorable 
mention to Lucille La Verne, Frank Puglia, Sheldon Lewis, 
Morgan Wallace, Frank Losee, and the gentleman who 
played Robespierre so splendidly. The musical score is 
appropriate. 

Once more—don’t miss this. 





THREE LIVE GHOSTS—Paramount 


COMEDY—well acted, convincing and dramatic—is 

the rarest thing in the world. A jumble of impossible 
situations, made thrillingly real, can show the greatest sort 
of artistry. “Three Live Ghosts” scores on both points. 
The plot of the story is laid in London, and the picture was 
filmed there. That, in itself, is a unique feature. It tells 
of three war pals who are reported lost—and who, quite 
miraculously, escape from a German prison camp. They 
are a ne'er do well, in fear of the law; an aristocratic gentle- 
man, shell shocked out of his identity and into the habit of 
stealing; and a man of the slums. Their triple return to 
life affords material that the whole family may enjoy to- 
gether. Anna Q. Nilsson and Norman Kerry play the leads. 
And their supporting cast is uniformly good. There are 
moments when one feels an ecstasy of sheer delight—when 
Spoofy, the aristocrat (done splendidly by one Cyril Chad- 
wick) crosses Picadilly with a stolen sheep and a kid- 
napped baby. 





RED HOT ROMANCE—First National 


A SURE fire hit if there ever was one. This remarkable 
combination of keen edged satire and sure-fire melo- 
drama, which was written and produced by the indefatigable 
team of John Emerson and Anita Loos, is described by 
them as “a tale of young love and old hokum.” 

The description is about as descriptive as it is possible 
for any description to be. For “Red Hot Romance” is a 
remarkably good burlesque of a ham film. So effective 
is it, that there are moments when even the most cynical 
and sophisticated observer will be tempted to rise out of his 
orchestra chair and cheer. The hero (like all heroes) is a 
young American who is pining for romantic adventure. The 
heroine (like all heroines) is a high bred American girl, 
who is yearning for love. The plot’s laid in South America. 
The leading parts are well handled by Basil Sidney and 
May Collins, and the entire cast enters into the spirit. 
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JUST AROUND THE CORNER— 


Cosmopolitan-Paramount 


Just a gentle story, sometimes tragic, always charm- 
ing, directed and adapted by Frances Marion who once 
again proves herself an outstanding figure of our films. 
She puts the woman’s point of view on the screen with 
rare delicacy. Her cast is fine: Lewis Sargent, Margaret 
Seddon, Sigfrid Holmquist, Fred Thomson. 














THE LITTLE MINISTER—Vitagraph 


Of the two versions of the Barrie classic, this seems 
to us the better. It is more sincere, although not nearly 
so elaborate. It puts the precious characters on the 
screen as real people; you know Babbie and Gavin as 
if you were in Thrums yourself. David Smith’s direc- 
tion is excellent. Alice Calhoun is beautiful as Babbie; 
with unlimited artistry. James Morrison is delightful. 








MY BOY—First National 


Those who said that Jackie Coogan was just a kid 
with a trick should see his latest stellar film. The wonder 
child of celluloid gives a beautiful performance, in a 
touching, if trite, little tale. He amuses you and he 
makes you cry; and if that is not art, what is? Claude 
Gillingwater, as his adopted father, lives up to his splen- 
did reputation. Take the children—take everybody! 





THE LITTLE MINISTER—Paramount 


Penrhyn Stanlaws has made many beautiful pictures, 
but he has not made so many good pictures. Betty 
Compson he has permitted to pose in the Maude Adams 
role. Lavishly mounted, this is nevertheless a mechanical 
film. George Hackathorn as the little minister is a 
revelation. He should have played Sentimental Tommy. 
Worthy of stardom—one of our finest young actors. 





FOOL'S PARADISE—Paramount 


A Cecil deMille picture has got to be wonderful or 
terrible. This is terrible. It is so well done in parts 
that it seems sacrilege to have spoiled it so completely 
in the latter reels. It is not Leonard Merrick’s “Laurels 
and the Lady.” It is a queer hodge-podge of the deMille 
of “The Whispering Chorus” and “The Affairs.” Dorothy 
Dalton is the redeeming feature. She .is splendid. 


& 


HAIL THE WOMAN-—Associated First National 


A fine picture—not a world-beater, but one you should 
see. C. Gardner Sullivan has a big theme, and with the 
exception of the too-flowery titles, it is handled in a big 
way. Good entertainment always; and you'll stay for 
the finish. A real all-star cast includes Florence Vidor, 
the brilliant Madge Bellamy, Lloyd Hughes, Theodore 
Roberts, and an adorable baby named Muriel Dana. 




















R. S. V. P.—First National 


Charles Ray. having exhausted all the favorite forms 
of athletic sports, now turns his attention to indoor pur- 
suits. and in “R. S. V. P.” assumes the réle of an art 
student. The change is not a happy one, and Mr. Ray 
does not appear to good advantage. The plot is woe- 
fully thin and many of the situations ridiculous. Harry 
Myers renders able support to the star. 





RENT FREE—Paramount 


This, for the name alone, should appeal to house- 
holders. _ Fortunately it offers more than a name. 
Wallace Reid in an artist’s smock and Lila Lee with her 
hair bewilderingly tumbled, do a delightfully impossible 
house-breaking act—and get away with it. The titles 
are clever and there is a plot. Take the whole family. 
Take the neighbors, too. 
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FIFTY CANDLES—Hodkinson 


A masterpiece of melodrama. If you want a chill and 
a thrill, don’t miss it. It is not, however, a picture that 
will last; it is hardly human enough. A weird story, ex- 
ceedingly well-enacted by a cast headed by the charming 
Marjorie Daw, who has been appearing too seldom to 
suit us. Then there are Bertram Grassby and Edward 
Burns. 





THE RIGHT THAT FAILED—Metro 


Why aren’t there more pictures like this one? A 
family film with a convincing cast, a good story, and a 
mighty real prize fight is something decidedly out of 
the ordinary. Bert Lytell is a charmingly tough prize 
fighter, Virginia Valli is worth watching—on the score of 
looks and acting—and De Witt Jennings is the perfect 
thing in fathers. 








THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING— 


Paramount 


Agnes Ayres is very pretty, but a bit over-marcelled 
in her first starring venture. She plays a loyal young 
wife with a great deal of care, but little fire. Acting 
honors go easily to Theodore Kosloff, who gave a splendid 
interpretation of a difficult and unsympathetic rdle. 
Maylon Hamilton was personable, as usual. 





WINNING WITH WITS—Fox 


Not so bad, nearly, as the name would lead one to 
suppose. The story of a good little actress who clears 
her father’s honor—when he is accused of robbery—and 
generally fixes things for everybody. Barbara Bedford 
is the Priscilla Deanish heroine. And Wilson Hummel 
does fine work as the stage manager. It’s worth the 


price of admission. 
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The narrative of a 
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I didn’t kiss him, he'd sink 
the ship. ; 
Saved a thousand lives! 


The interesting dark lady 
2 of the cigarettes! I knew , 
Too decollete a she was somebody. 
fs @&. No less a personage than 

































Above: 
for a fuller view—a belle 
of the **Mystic Islands.” 
At right: In Moorea— 
the very name suggests 
poetry and mystery 


_ , , the Princess Terii nui o’ 
Fa | - 3 Tahiti Pomare V. Only in 
; —< Tahiti she says they call 
irs. Ree * : ’ > her Princess Boots. The 

R *. eldest daughter of the last 

reigning queen of Tahiti. 

The last of the royal line, 

the representative of all 

that is fine and best in the 
Tahitian race. She is ex- 
tremely cultured and _intelli- | 
gent. Fascinating, unique. 

She tells me much of Tahiti 
and its legends. 

Has beautiful, dark eyes 
and speaks four languages 
fluently. Has lived in San 
Francisco and Paris for years. 
She is very dignified, yet with 
a royal simplicity of manner. 
She is merely going over on 

There is the most interesting looking, dark-skinned foreign woman business and says she will 
on board. I wonder who she is. She is dressed very smartly in probably come back on the 
the most expensive looking tailor suit and she smokes monogrammed Teaura of Tahiti— same boat with us. 
cigarettes in a gold holder. I must find out about her. She has 6 enties ber Says she has a_ thousand 
a fascinating history I know. of snack acts end cousins. The islands are more 

Walked on the Promenade deck with the captain. He swore if "ability prolific than I thought. 






HE Golden Gate has closed behind us. I can still seeia 

faint blur that is the outline of the coast of California. 

But I do not look at it. I do not want to. I want to 

look ahead, out across the blue Pacific; where lie the Is-* 

lands of the South Sea, whither we are bound. The steamer 

“Tahiti” sailed from San Francisco at high noon. I am really 

going to see the rainbow’s end. Ever since I was a little girl I 

have longed to see the fairyland of the South Seas, the strange 

lands of the cannibals, the orchids and the cocoanuts. And I 

am on my way. I have been in a sort of daze ever since I signed 
to do this picture. 
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“the Mystic Islands” 


Just crossed the equator. 
but I felt it. 
how. 


I couldn't see it, 
It stole through my blood some- 
Now we are coasting down hill. 


Oh, the Princess! Now that the tropics have 
engulfed us, she has changed utterly. Bit by 
bit, she has reverted to native costume. This 
morning she came on deck with her long, black 
hair down her back, sandals on her feet, and a 
loose silken garment wrapped about her. She 





Above: the ship which 
bore the adventurers sat 
right: Paki, one of the 
most amous dancers 
in all of these islands 


was sitting in the salon, and quite casually rolling leaves of 
crudely dried, black tobacco in pandanus leaves. When she 
had finished, she calmly proceeded to light the strong thing 
and smoke it. She offered me one but I stuck to my American 
brand. 

But what a strong land this must be to which I am going. 
Already she is claiming her own. 


Tonight we stood on deck beneath the blazing splendor of 
the Southern Cross. A tiny shaving of a moon paled before it. 
The stars swing low in the heavens, like orange Chinese 






















Truly the 
author is a 
South sea 
siren 





lanterns hung up against a 
black velvet curtain to light 
some féte. It is so decorative, 
so exaggerated that it makes 
me light-headed already. I 
feel the lure of the South 
Pacific. 


Miss Renick—her 
eyes speak as one 
fresh from a land 
of dreams 


Think the ship’s doctor is 
making eyes at me but can’t 
be sure, he looks so much like 
Ben Turpin. 

Millions of beautiful flying 
fish and a school of whales 
about the ship but no land. 


We have sighted land. Soon, 
soon, I will be in the wonder 
land of the whole world. I 
am too excited to write. 


At last—the land of gentle 
voices and wonderful reality. 
Oh, it is more, much more 
than I anticipated. No one 
could have words to describe 
it. My head is like a gallery 
of beautiful pictures. 

The island of Tahiti is 150 
miles long, and the whole 150 
is one profusion of wild fruits, 
green, waving heights, and 
masses of brilliant, rich, exotic 
flowers. The air is the most 
fragrant, delicious, intoxicat- 
ing thing that ever was created. Every little breeze that 
blows through the thick growths wafts a new combination of 
irresistible perfumes to me. 

I will not be responsible under this influence! Everything 
fades into a sort of confused dream. One finds oneself won- 
dering what it was all about. This—this, with its gorgeous 
colors, its dreamy scents, its luxuriant growth, its simple, primi- 
tive life, is the only reality. 

We are living in Papiete, the main village of the island, at 
the famous Tiare Hotel, where all the famous men who have 
come to this Paradise have lived. It is a white, one story 
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building, with the open-work Chinese roof, built on stilts as 
all the houses are to allow the circulation of air beneath. 

It has no bathrooms. I do not think there is a bathroom 
on the island. There are pools, there is the lagoon, the beach. 
Everyone bathes all the time, but they bathe in the clear, cool 
water of these places nature has so generously provided. 


I am amazed at the people of Tahiti. How ignorant we 
are of the other folks that inhabit our globe. How bound by 
our little duties, our little home spot. 

The first thing that impresses me is their immense dignity 
and kindliness. They have the proudest carriage I have ever 
seen and I adore the straight, graceful way they hold them- 
selves: They are most beautifully shaped, these children of 
nature, just as people ought to be, unmarred by any restrictions 
or civilized ways of living. Their skin is not yellow or black 
or even brown, but that lovely, lustrous tan shade that you 
see on fair people in California who have become deeply tanned 
by the sun. The girls live in the shade as much as they can, 
to keep as light as possible. 

Most of them wear nothing but their pareu (dress) which 
is a strip of gaily colored cloth caught about them in the 
most graceful drape. ~ The Princess Boots says that the girls 
are becoming more and more civilized and one of them wears 
a corset, but I haven’t seen her yet. They never are without 
this pareu and-use it for everything. They bathe in it, and 
when they. put on their good dresses, gowns made either of 
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cheap American or European cloth or of the gauzy native linen, 
they wear it underneath as we wear our lingerie. 

The girls have beautiful legs and feet and the loveliest little 
hands you ever saw. It is quite amazing. It really makes them 
very attractive and they are so clean and sweet and fresh. 
They put cocoanut oil on their thick black hair and when they 
come out of the water, where they spend so much of their time, 
they give their hair a shake and it is all dry. How simple! 

I began by wearing my bathing suit, but today I, too, went 
to my bathing pool with my pareu on. Men and women bathe 
together with the utmost simplicity and unconcern, so naturally 
that you would feel prudish tc object. 


Already I have discovered that the national means of trans- 
portation in Tahiti is the bicycle. There are very few cars 
here. and those are mostly of very expensive French make 
and belong to the French Government officials or people who 
live on the Island. 

It is impossible to sleep here at night. It is too beautiful, 
too heavenly. Last night the perfume of the flowers woke me 
and I went out and sat beside the wonderful lagoon. where 
the stars were reflected as though in a magic mirror. The 
stillness is the most exquisite thing that I have ever. experi- 
enced. It makes you feel as though your body were some- 
where élse: floating about, and only your spirit was saturated 
in the wondef-of the night. 

We are not allowed to swim in the (Continued on page go) 





Slang Dictionary of the Studio 


By WALLACE REID 





ILL that baby’’—Turn off the 
small spotlight. 
“Cut back”—Term used in cut- 
ting when director wants to 
continue a scene which was shown be- 
fore. 

“Knock that nigger down’’—Take down 
black shield used to protect camera 
from glare of lights. 

“Cooking negative’”—Overdeveloping. 

“‘Soup’’— Developer. 

“Fade out’’—Gradual dimming out of 
scene. 

“Can’t get juice’ —No electricity. 

“Carbons froze’”—Light has gone dead. 

“Hook up’’—Connect the lights. 

“‘Footage”—Order of cameraman to his 
assistant to measure for long shots, 
closeups, etc. 

“Frame’’—Order to projection machine 
operator when scene is not on screen in 
right position. 

“‘Clear’’—Everbody off the set. 

“Hold your lights’’—Don’t turn them off. 

*‘Atmosphere’’—-Same as supers on stage. 
Persons who just stand around. “‘Ex- 
tras.” 

“Lens Louse’’—Person who is always | 
trying to crawl within camera range. 

“Cut”—Word to cameraman to quit 
turning the crank. 

“Shooting a scene’’—Taking a scene. 

‘Patching’’—Putting scene together. 

“Long shot”—30 to 50 feet from camera. 

“‘Closeups’”’—5 feet or so from camera. 











lights strike an actor’s eyes and injure 
them and he has **Klieg eyes.” 
‘“Shoot’’—Take the picture. 
| “Furniture Hawk”—Property man. 
| “Slap that desk”—One property man 
tells another to place a piece of furni- 
ture in a certain position. 
“You've got a holiday’’—Holiday means 
a spot uncovered by paint. 
| “Rattle your hock”—Hurry up. 
| “Double exposure”—Trick of camera in 
making one person appear in the scene 
at the same time in diff¢rent action, etc. 
| “Strike that set’—Tear down a set. 
| ‘Set dead’’—All of the scenes have been 
taken and the set can be torn down. 
| “*That’s a strike’—The set may be torn 
| down. 
| 
| 





“Still”—A plain photograph—stationary 
objects—as contrasted with a moving 
picture. 

“Tape it’—Cameraman’s order to mea- 
sure distance from players to camera. 

“Let’s have some stock’”—Cameraman 
uses this when he wants his assistant 
to get more film. 

“Getting any Static?’’—Static is elec- 
trical current that exposes on film in 
streaks. 

“Location’”’—“Out on location” —Taking 
scenes some place other than the 
studio floor. 

“Dress” a set—Fixing up the details, 
such as hanging curtains, laying rugs, 
fixing articles on a table, etc. 








“‘Medium”—Half way between long shot 


“Hit So and So in the face with that 














and closeup. 
“Take ’em away”—Turn out the lights. 
“Slap these together’—Film cutter’s 


slang for splicing scenes. 
“‘Duping”—Making a negative from a 
print. 
“Hit ’em”—Turn on the lights. 
“Start your action”—Director’s order to 


actors to begin moving for the picture. 
“On the set’’—“‘in the set’’; “‘set’’ being 
term used to indicate the room, house, 
cabaret, etc., built in the studio for the 
picture. 
“Turn on the sun”—Want some light, 
chiefly sunlight arc. 


“Klieg eyes’—The rays of the Klieg 





mirror’—Turn the mirror so that it 
will reflect light on the person’s face. 

“Flood the spot”—Open the spotlight 
wider. ‘‘Flood” them with lights. Put 
strong lights all over persons in set. 

“Hogging the camera’’—Some one who 
always looks in the camera and want 
to be prominent in every scene. 


When the handsome 
hero of**DreamStreet™ 
married little Marjorie 
Seaman, who was an 
extra girl in the Griffith 
production, the whole 
world wanted to know 
about her. So here 
she is—in the first pic- 
tures published since 
she became Mrs. Ralph 


raves 


Here is a real romance of 
the films. Married in 
the Middle-West. where 
Graves went to claim his 
bride. they had their 
honeymoon in a Califor- 
nia bungalow. Ralph is 
making pictures for Gold- 
wyn now. Marjorie seems 
to have forsaken her 
screen career, being quite 
content to preside over 
the Graves menage in 
Hollywood. She is petite 
and charming. Even the 
more jealous Graves ad- 
miresses will find it hard 
to find fault with her! 
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The principal crime indulged in by the light-fingered denizens of the screen's un- 
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HIS is another of a 

series of satirical arti- 
cles on the different phases 
of life as portrayed in the 
motion pictures. Mr. 
Wright is one of the lead- 
ing satirists writing in 
English today, and is the 
author of “Europe After 
8:15,” “Misinforming a 
Nation,” “The Man of 
Promise,” and numerous 
other well-known books 


By 
WILLARD 
HUNTINGTON 
WRIGHT 


Decorations by 


RALPH BARTON 


derworld is the cracking of safes and the removal therefrom of pearl necklaces 


HE underworld, as we are made privy to it in the 
average screen melodrama, is one mass of subterranean 
labyrinths, cryptic grottoes, and underground cata- 
combs; and nearly every second or third building above 

ground is an opium joint in which every bunk is filled with 

comatose devotees. 
Then 


there are the secret lodgings of wealthy Chinese 
criminals, fitted up like Oriental auction-rooms: and_ the 
elaborate “trick” dwellings of the “Master Minds” of the 


underworld, where, by pressing a button, panels slide away, 
trap doors yawn, bookcases disappear and become stairways. 
whole sections of floor revolve. arm-chairs collapse, and all 
manner of similar architectural surprises occur. 

Furthermore, the screen’s underworld is almost entirely 
populated with shady gentlemen who pursue lives of crime. 
Subtract the professional crooks from the motion-picture demi- 
monde, and all you would have left would be a handful of 
policemen, half a dozen blonde cabaret dancers. a few Chinese 
laundrymen, a score of bartenders, and a couple of pawn- 
brokers who look like Sir Forbes-Robertson Shylock. 

These crooks of the screen fall into two distinct classes. 
The first is what is known as the “gentleman burglar.” He is 
a dashing devil of astounding perspicacity, a rare gift for 
philosophic utterance, and an irresistible fascination for wealthy 
society débutantes. 

This super-Raffles is at heart an honest and upright youth 
who has gone in for a nefarious life as the result of altruistic 
complexes, his object, as a rule, being a more equitable re- 
distribution of the world’s wealth. He robs only predatory 
Wall Street magnates of the tainted lucre which they, in turn, 
have looted from indigent widows and orphans. 
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This young philanthropic “gentleman burglar” may be dis- 
tinguished by his snappily-cut suit of gaudy, checkered home- 
spun, his fuzzy cap with the veranda-like visor, his light gray 
spats, and his watch-chain draped diagonally athwart his bosom. 
He is never without an enormous gold cigarette case and a long 
ivory holder. 

The other type of screen crook is a low fellow. Evil oozes 
from every pore. The moment you rest eyes on him you 
know he is a criminal. He simply couldn't be anything else. 
He needs a shave, and his hair is a mere collection of “cow- 
licks.” His ears protuberate, and he constantly keeps his eyes 
half-closed in that shifty, menacing way which crooks have. 


E, too, wears a cap. but it is dark and tight-fitting, and he 

pulls it far down over his eyes. He is always puffing on 
the stub of a cigarette in the extreme corner of his mouth, 
with the tip pointing almost straight downward; and he never 
exhales smoke except through his nostrils. He wears no 
cravat, though sometimes he ties a soiled bandanna about his 
throat: and his sack coat—which is of different material from 
his trousers—is always too large for him, and minus a button 
or two. 

When at work at his trade, he (unlike the “gentleman 
burglar”) merely encircles his lower features with a handker- 
chief. He is known by some such appellations as The Wolf. 
Once-over Dave, Short-arm Gus, Moll-Buzzer Ben, Hop-head 
Harry, or Jake the Blood. In fact, all the screen criminals 
are designated in this descriptive manner. A person named 
Harold Van Doozer or Percival W. Breckenridge could no more 
be a “movie” gunman than could an orthodox deacon or a 
male milliner. 
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world Life in the Films 


The principal crime indulged in by the light-fingered denizens 
of the screen’s underworld is the cracking of safes and the 
removal therefrom of pearl necklaces. 

And no wonder! Screen burglars are veritable wizards when 
it comes to cracking safes. Compared with them Houdini is 
an armless infant. Give any one of them ten seconds and 
a hair-pin, and the door of any steel vault will fly open like 
nothing at all. It is positively miraculous. To them a six- 
inch, chilled-steel, reinforced, double-bolted safe offers no more 
difficulties than would a shoebox or a lunch-basket. 

Moreover, they are capable of performing this burgling 
operation in the same room where the owner is peacefully 
sleeping, without waking him up! But then, the people who 
keep their valuables in their bedrooms are abnormally sound 
sleepers; for screen burglars always jimmy open the window of 
a room and climb inside without arousing the occupants; and, 
in addition, they invariably turn their spot-light directly into 
the sleeper’s face and inspect it carefully before proceeding 
to the business in hand. 

A certain peculiarity of the motion-picture cracksman should 
be mentioned here. It is this: he never lays his hands on any 
jewelry without pausing to admire its beauties. Always before 
making his getaway, he lingeringly feasts his eyes upon it, as 
would a connoisseur; he holds it in the light of his lantern and 
carefully appraises its workmanship, letting the gems run slowly 
through his fingers, with all the ecstasy and delight of a true 
artist. And he habitually does this when any second’s delay 
may cost him his life. 

One of the most amazing points about screen burglars, is 
their utter incapability when it comes to binding and gagging 
their victims. Even the frail young flappers whom they tie up 
to bed posts always manage to wriggle themselves loose, and 
to shift their gags, within a few moments of being secured. 
And, as for binding adult males—screen burglars might just as 
well fasten them once around with a piece of laundry twine, 
for they never stay put over thirty seconds. 

Another incomprehensible thing about the underworld char- 
acters of the screen is 
that they hatch all their 
plots in public cafés with- 
in easy earshot of the 
victim’s daughter who sits 
at the next table disguised | 
as a gas-man. And when = 
they are not able to call 
a public conclave, they 





They always hatch their plots in public cafes within earshot of the victim's daughter 
disguised as a gas man and the victim's son disguised as a charwoman 
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The “gentleman burglar” is a dashing devil of 
irresistible fascination for society debutantes 


send each other detailed instructions in copper-plate handwrit- 
ing, and always cast the note away, when read, on the floor 
within two feet of the victim’s son, disguised as a charwoman. 
Or, if they don’t send notes, they use a public telephone, 
habitually selecting one with a switchboard in charge of a 
policeman disguised as a working-girl. 

The social life of the cinema burglar is fully as unique as 
his professional existence. When not engaged in nefarious 
operations in the boudoirs of the wealthy, he spends most of 
his time in a basement café 
(never one cn the street-level or 
upstairs), drinking straight 
whiskies as fast as they can be 
brought him. He sits leaning 
far forward, with both elbows 
on the table, his cap on, and 
never smiles or moves his head 
to right or left. He merely rolls 
his eyes when desiring to look 
about. 

(Continued on page 118) 


$9000.00 On Christmas Eve 


Be a 4 AED ERE are the four writers : 
who are entitled to the . — 
distinction of being the winners cs ~wwS 
in Puotoptay’s short story nd —* 
contest, the big magazine fea- “4 
ture for 1921. East, west, and 
south—all are represented. The 
successful contestants are Octa- 
aa f vus Roy Cohen, $5,000, for 
. = “The End of the Road’; Mrs. 
‘aie Greye La Spina, $2,500, for 
fe. : “A Seat on the Platform”; 
= Adela Rogers St. Johns, $1,000, a 
for “Dog in the Manger”; and 
: Oscar Graeve, S500, for “His 
< /] - Brother.” 
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Octavus RoyCohen, 

the veteran, carried 

off the grand prize. 
$5.000 


Mrs. Greye LaSpina, 

who is new to most 

readers of popular 
fiction 


Christmas eve—a 
warm fire, lots of 
the season's cheer— 
contentment su - 
preme at the yule- 


Yes, old Santa 
was so eager to 
bring the glad tid- 
ings to the prize 
winners that he 


tide hearth. And : ee couldn’t wait until 

then the door bell roFort Dearborn National ee —. Pg he 

rings. It’s a special ml yf called on the post- 
: ago.iMi. 212 

delivery letter, a as Chicas ’ 


2 : office to help him 
Pde x oA am in this emergency. 
Result: four pre- 
Christmas jubilees. 


check, one of those 
so temptingly pic- 
tured at the right 














How will they spend these checks—a total of $9000? 








The deciding board were 
Fanny Hurst, John Farrar, 
editor of the Bookman; 
Professor A. F. Wilson, 
School of Journalism, New 
York University; Ray Long, 
editor of Cosmopolitan, and 
James R. Quirk, editor of 
PriotopLray. A tabulation of 
the points each story had re- 
ceived was made. A first 
place was marked four 
points; second, three; third, 
two; and fourth, one. 
When the points for each 
of the contestants were 
added up, the ranking of the 
twenty-four candidates was 
at once obvious. The four 
with the highest being, of 
course, the prize winners. 














Adela Rogers St. Johns — her prize 
winning story’ was her first 


Oscar Graeve — seasoned both asa 
writer and as an editor 
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You cannot cut the cuticle without 
piercing through in places to the 
delicate nail root that lies anly one- 
twelfth of an inch below the sur- 


face of the cuticle 


UTHORITIES agree that hang- 
nails are caused either by neglect 
or by wrong methods of care. If neg- 
lected, the cuticle will grow fast to the 
nail. As the nail pushes forward, the 
cuticle stretches until it can stretch no 
more. Then it splits—and you have a 
hangnail. Or, if you cut the cuticle with 
knife or scissors, you are likely to pierce 
through to the nail root and then you 
get the same result. 


To prevent hangnails, therefore, you 
must constantly detach the cuticle from 
the nail—but you must do this without 
cutting or breaking it or you will have 
hangnails just as surely as if you neg- 
lected it. 


This thin fold of scarf-skin is like the 
selvage edge of a piece of cloth. When 
it is cut or torn, the whole nail rim grad- 
ually ravels out. This is why you can 
never have smooth nail rims when 













hat causes hangnails? 


You need never again 


have a raw, ragged cuticle 


you make a practice of cutting the cuti- 
cle. 

Cutex Cuticle Remover will soften 
the cuticle, gently loosen it from the 
nail, and take off all hard, dry edges. 
If you will throw away your manicure 
scissors and begin to use Cutex regu- 
larly, you will never again have hang- 
nails. Your very first trial will leave 
your nail rims smooth and even—how- 
ever rough you may have made them 
by cutting. 


Two new polishes to complete 
your manicure 
Then for the gleaming luster that you 
want for your nails, try the two new 
polishes that Cutex now offers you. 
Cutex Powder Polish is practically in- 
stantaneous. With just a few light 
strokes, it gives you the highest, most 
lasting luster obtainable. Cutex Liquid 
Polish goes on with an absolutely uni- 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 15 CENTS TODAY 


form smoothness, dries instantly, and 
leaves a delightful luster that keeps its 
even brilliance for at least a week. 


Cutex Sets in three sizes 

To many thousands of people, a Cutex 
Set is now an absolute toilet necessity. 
You can buy them in three sizes, the 
Compact Set at 60c, the Traveling Set 
at $1.50, and the Boudoir Set at 
$3.00. Or each preparation can be had 
separately at 35c. Atall drug and de- 
partment stores in the United States 
and Canada. 


Introductory Set—only 15c 


Send today for the new Introductory Set con- 
taining samples of Cutex Cuticle Remover, 
Cuticle Cream (Comfort), the new Liquid 
Polish and the new Powder Polish, with or- 
ange stick and emery board. Address Northam 
Warren, 114 West 17th St., New York, or 
if you live in Canada, Dept. 703, 200 Moun- 
tain St,, Montreal, 





Dept. 703, 


Name 


Northam Warren, 


114 West 17th Street, 


New York City. 





Street 








City and State 
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‘Foolish Wives” 


A review of a picture that 
is an insult to every American 


O much publicity has been given this picture, which was 
released too late to be included among the Shadow 
Stage reviews, that we feel our readers would like to 
know what it is all about. 

This—the much heralded million-dollar production—has 
been shown at last, in fourteen reels. It is the most eccentric 
film ever put together. At times startlingly beautiful, at other 
times repulsively ugly, it is an amazing hodge-podge. 

The American public cannot be expected to pay the million 
Collars that Universal, and Erich von Stroheim, have wasted, 
not spent. 

An unworthy theme, the ugly amours of a pseudo-count from 
Russia, it has been produced with consummate care and un- 
ceasing imagination. 

There is no doubt that Mr. von Stroheim probably spent 
almost the press-agented million on his sets and other effects; 
if he had spent as much time on his story—if he had had a 
tale worth telling—he would have earned the applause of that 
Broadway firstnight audience and every other audience in the 
world. 

As it is, he has made a photoplay that is unfit for the family 
to see; that is an insult to American ideals and womanhood. 

To point a doubtful moral, von Stroheim has adorned a 
gruesome, morbid, unhealthy tale. That he could give to it his 
admitted genius for detail and artistic talents is nothing short 
of incredible. 

Portraits such as Griffith himself never dreamed of. 
ful bits of acting. Monte Carlo, as real-as itself. Photography 
and decoration of unsurpassed appeal. And an insight into 
continental morals and manners such as only, so far, we have 
been able to get from certain books and paintings. 

All wasted, on a story you could never permit children or 
even adolescents to see. A story that sickens before you have 
seen it half told. Your verdict is ready before the end. 
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Beauti- 


Absurdities and atrocious melodrama; astounding subtleties 
and keen beauty—a beautiful waste. 

Von Stroheim wrote the story. It is, as we have said. mor- 
bid; more, it is unreal. He has lifted one of his most effective 
episodes right out of Frank Norris’ masterpiece. “McTeague.” 
At other times, he is almost original. He never knows when 
to let a scene alone; he whips it into insensibility before he 
lets it go. Consequently, every sequence is twice too long. 

This picture, which has been advertised, actually, as “a one- 
hundred per cent: American” enterprise, is an insult to every 
American in the audience. Consider: an American, of sufficient 
prestige and importance to be selected by the President of the 
United States as a special envoy in charge of a vitally important 
mission to the Prince of Monaco, is depicted as a man who does 
not know how to enter a room or wear formal dress! 

His wife is represented as the type of woman who strikes 
up a terrace flirtation with a Russian count who accepts money 
from a serving maid! To say nothing of the continual innuen- 
does as to American ideals; the little sly thrusts at our tra- 
ditions and our sentiments. 

The actors are all good. Rudolph Christians is excellent; 
Miss DuPont pretty and perfumed and exceedingly common- 
place as the Foolish Wife—there is only one of them. Mae 
Busch is sparkling and would have been more if she had had 
an opportunity; Maude George makes the most of her réle; she 
has it—the talent and the temperament; Dale Fuller is exceed- 
ingly good. Von Stroheim, who is a competent actor at all 
times, projects himself into too many scenes. 

He has abused his directorial privileges. 

This film may make money. That is a question. 
a picture that will do you any good. 
entertainment. 

It is not artistically great. 

It is really nothing. 





It is not 
It is not good, wholesome 
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The West “Elsie” Coiffure 


A striking hair dress, becoming to almost every 
type. This charming style and several others 
= are described and illustrated in our beautiful 
es little booklet, “Guide To Hair Dressing At 
Home,”’ sent postpaid on receipt of 6c. 











n- West Hair Curlers 


are unsurpassed in producing any 
wavy effect desired. Simply 
t: dampen the hair slightly and 
it, wind loosely around the curler. 





This simple 
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WEST 


HAIR NET 
Ad each 6 ‘Motorebrand 


Hand Made Twice Sterilized 
All Shades 


15c EAC 


Cap or 
Fringe 


Gray and White 
Double Price 





ee in every walk of life are learning to give preference to 


the West Hair Net. 


The West Beach and Motor Brand is 


gaining favor for every wear—everywhere. Its durability makes it ideal 
for sport wear, while its liberal size, its shape and invisibility make it 
the choice net for social and business wear. 


Thirty inch strands of specially selected hair instead of the usual 18 inch 
lengths are used in all West Nets and the West process renders them both 
invisible and exceptionally strong. There is a West Net for every shade of hair, 
including gray and white. 

West Hair Nets are woven more closely than other nets, being 12x38 
instead of the ordinary 10x 38 mesh. 


Ask for, Insist On and Be sure you get the 
West Beach & Motor Net— The Larger Net. 


West Electric Hair Curler Co.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Canadian Distributors: H. B. Holloway @& Co., 








ae lietle curler can- 
ad not catch,cut er 
he 2 injure the hair. 
d- [> o Guaranteed a 
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, Card of 2,10c 
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SOFTEX 
The Shampoo Exquisite 


Softex preserves the natural oils and 
will make your hair look thicker, 
softer and lovelier. An absolutely safe 
shampoo. With or Without Henaa. 


One Size Only < 
10c a package ; 


WEST 





Toronto, Canada 


Your Dealer 
Should Have Them 
NOTE: If your dealer can- 


not supply you, order from 
us direct, enclosing purchase 
price and your dealer’s name 


and address. 
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EANETTE: 

I hope that my telegram, thanking you for your beauti- 
ful letter of good wishes for my recovery, reached you 
with due speed. 

Upon my soul, it really takes some untoward happening 
such as my accident to show one that so many gentle thoughts 
exist. I was very much intrigued by one sentence in your note. 
with that genius for contradiction, that seems to be your most 
characteristic attribute you say, “Do tell me all your sensations 
when you saw that the accident was going to happen, although, 
when I come to think of it, you must have been unconscious, 
poor darling.” 

As a matter of fact I was never so clearly conscious in my 
life. As the street car ripped a huge gash in the side of my 
beautiful new landaulet, and I saw, through the crescent of 
my arm—lI had put up an elbow to protect my face from the 
splintering of the glass—its big shiny surface, it occurred 
to me that I had never before properly appreciated the relative 
size of a mere human in comparison with a metropolitan 
tram. 

The next thought that came to me was that something had 
snapped in my back and that I was not occupying my seat 
with the same dignity of poise that is usually mine, even 
under the most trying circumstances. However, summoning 
what was left of my sang froid to my aid, I managed to walk 
across the street and into the building in which Dr. Stewart 
has his office. Whereupon my third thought was that if I 
were going to shuffle off this mortal coil I couldn’t have chosen 
a more convenient spot in which to perform the operation. 

Doctor (John D.) had left for Great Neck—he did not 
know of my surprise visit to drive him home—but Dr. Post, 
who has an office on the floor above, came down immediately 
with his nurse and had a beautiful bandage over my entire 
diaphragm before the crowd had even dissolved from Fifty- 
ninth Street. 

By the way, Jeanette cherie, have you ever stopped to 
consider what a number of people there are in the world that 
always have time to spare from their personal affairs to devote 
to impersonal matters, that at the best, have but a morbid 
interest ? 

However, to resume—Dr. Erdmann (you remember did all 
that wonderful work on Caruso; and bv the way I shall never 
cease grieving that Caruso left for Italy when he did), came 
in, in about twenty minutes. 

For the second time this year, Dr. Erdmann left his dinner 
untouched on my account. He confirmed Dr. Post’s diagnosis 
of fracture of the seventh and eighth ribs, an inch from the 
spine. What a little space, and yet how important is an 
inch, particularly in a matter of spines! 

I was sitting quite peacefully in a chair by the open window, 
deep in argument on the labor situation, when Doctor (when- 
ever you see Doctor spelled in it’s entirety, it means Dr. 
Stewart) rushed in. He was looking more perturbed than I 
have seen him in many moons. I insisted on finishing my views 
on the present economic typhoon before walking the interven- 
ing block to the Plaza. Dr. Post and Doctor were both 
possessed with the idea that I should take a bumpy ambulance 
to the Post Graduate Hospital. Dr. Erdmann with a wisdom, 
not often found in man, didn’t attempt to combat my already 
expressed intention, and merely remarked that the ribs and 
bruises were mine, and that if I decided that the Plaza was 
the place to take them to, there was no more to be said. 

Arrived in a hastily prepared suite I sat up till eleven o’clock 
arguing, or rather listening to an argument on the results of 
radium on superficial cancer. I dined excellently well, on a 
fine codfish steak fried in butter. Have you ever tried codfish 
steak fried in butter? 
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Olga Petrova, who is now scoring a personal 
triumph in a play she has written and directed 


People that I had thought had for ever erased my image 
from their memory; people that had cherished some real or 
imaginary grudge against me, either sent messages of sincerity 
and love, or came to express that love in person. For two 
days, no queen ever held more royal court than I held then. 

As I put down my pencil for a second, the tears dim my 
eyes. I, that am scarcely sensible to personal suffering, am 
very sensitive to gentleness of spirit. And as I sit here, at 
Franklyn, Pennsylvania, looking across to the hills that border 
the Allegheny; hills that pierce the low-hanging mist, I 
smell again the perfume of that flowery room and I live again 
the memory of hands clasped deep in understanding. I think 
that the odor of those memories will be ever sweet in my 
nostrils, long after those nostrils have been stopped with 
dust. 

On the Friday (the accident as you know, happened on 
Thursday) after my dear Dr. Erdmann had left—he came 
at nine o’clock before going to his office—Alan Dale called. 
He sat with me for more than an hour. We talked of every- 
thing under the sun, grim, serious, and gay. Everything, even 
the most sardonic of subjects held a humorous quirk. Alan 
Dale had broken some ribs (front ribs) some time before and 
we had a wonderful time comparing symptoms. 

Miss Jacobs came in as Alan Dale left, and after her my 
poet. You met Adolphe Roberts at the house; you remember? 
But there—if I start to tell you of all the people that came 
I shall never get to the bull fight at all. 

I might mention, however, in passing that we started to cast 
the “White Peacock” that day and rehearsed the next. In 
conclusion I might repeat how really glad I am that the whole 
affair took place, not only on account of the new and tender 
relationships it established, but also because it strengthened a 
philosophy in me that needs strengthening. 

I never was very materialistic, as you know. I have never 
given much consideration to “The slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune,” but I have an even less regard for them 
now than before. I have found a greater peace than I ever 
thought possible. As I look again to the hills I realize how 
little our individual happenings matter in the collective evo!u- 
tion of things. (Continued on page 86) 
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AMAZING NEW EXPERIMENTS 
WITH YEAST just completed by one of 


America’s great Scientists 


Ideal health maintained on 
diet with Fleischmann’s Y east 


White rats chosen because they 
eat and thrive on the same 


kind of food as man 


CTUAL feeding experiments of 
far reaching significance have 
recently been completed on yeast. 
The findings are of vital importance 
to yeast therapy and to the millions 
of men and women—1 out of every 
5 you meet —who are eating Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. 


One hundred and fifty white rats 
were fed meals of the same food 
value that any man or woman might 
eat. No element was missing except 
the water-soluble vitamin B. The 
rats, which were young and sleek to 
start with, at once began to lose 
weight and strength. 


When the loss in weight had pro- 
gressed to a definite point, Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast was added to the white 
rats’ diet at the rate of .2 gram a day. 
The white rats ate the yeast greed- 
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Left: Diagram shows how Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast maintained ideal growth 
in white rats, 


Right: Diagram shows how tablet 
preparations failed. 








attained. The animcls 
remained infantile in ap- 
pearance and in size. 





Findings on white rats 
hold good for human 
beings 


In scientific research white 





























tats are always chosen for 
feeding experiments because 
they eat and thrive on the 




















same kind of food as man. 


Dotted lines A represent ideal growth 


ily. Immediately they began to pick 
up and soon reached normal weight. 
They maintained normal growth 


1 and 2—low points reached on diet without vita- 
min B and where feeding with Fleischmann's 
Yeast (left chart) and tablet preparation (right chart 


Just as a white rat cannot 
maintain normal vigor and 
health without the vitamin B, 





from then on as long as they ate 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

Identical feeding experiments were 
made with a number of yeast prepa- 
rations in tablet, capsule and other 
forms now on the market, and also 
with a different kind of yeast from 


neither can a human being. 


Many of the meals that we 
eat every day lack this neces- 
sary vitamin. The resultisa 
gradual lowering of health 
until the body loses its resistance and quick- 
ly becomes a prey to disease. Indigestion, 
chronic constipation, lack of energy, are the 
first and most important symptoms. 


began.1-3 and 2-4 represent growth of white rats after being 
fed Fleischmann’s Yeast (left) andtablet preparation (right). 
Note how closely the Fleischmann’s Yeast line, 1-3, follows 
the ideal line and how tablet preparation, line 2-4, fails to 
follow ideal line. 


which supplies the vitamin we must have in 
order to preserve vigor and health. Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast as a food is doing for people 





what medicine cannot do naturally or per- 
manently— keeping them vigorous, protect- 
ing them from unnecessary disease and pre- 
mature old age. 

Add Fleischmann’s Yeast to your regular 
diet. Eat 2 or 3 cakes daily before or between 
meals. Your grocer will deliver Fleisch- 
mann’s Yecst fresh daily. 

Send for free booklet, “The New Im- 
portance of Yeast in Diet.” Address THE 
FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. 503, 701 
Washington St., New York. 


Fleischmann’s. 


In every case, instead of re- 
covering, the rats lost weight 
steadily until the dose was in- 
creased from .2 gram to.7 gram 
and upward to as many as two 
whole grams. In two cases sat- 
isfactory growth was never 


Later in life this low- 
ered vitality shows in 
premature age and even 
death. Each year thou- 
sands of young men and 
women in America die 
unnecessarily of diseases 
that come normally only 
with old age. 


Fresh yeast is a food 








FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST is a food—not a medicine 
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Commandments of the Films 





I 


O respectable member of the fair sex may 
partake of a cigarette. Smoking 1 1s a prac~- 
tice indulged i in only by vampires, adventuresses, 
pleasure-loving ladies of the ensemble, and cal- 
lous leaders of the haut monde. Any woman 
who inhales the fumes of tobacco through a 
holder is a wanton, a Jezebel, a lost soul. 


Il 


T is sinful for a gentleman to confer even a 

chaste kiss upon a maiden—no matter how 
intimate or of how long standing their friend- 
ship—until it is formally understood between 
them that they are to be legally married i in the 
immediate future. 


Il 


NDER no circumstances may a man save 
himself from disaster at the expense of a 
woman's discomfiture or embarrassment, how- 
ever unworthy or culpable she may be. For 
example: even if he is falsely accused of murder 
and is facing the hangman’ s noose, he may not 
establish an alibi by mentioning the fact that on 
the evening of the crime he was with a certain 
lady at a cabaret; for some people might think 
it was indiscreet and unconventional of her to 
have gone to the cabaret unchaperoned. 


IV 


O woman may shoot a man—not even in 

defense of her life or her virtue. She may 
draw a gun and hold a burglar or other villain 
at bay—this, in fact, is very womaniy; but 
rather than pull the trigger and thus become a 
murderess, she must let her antagonist over- 
come her and wrest the gun from her hand. 


V 


O respectable girl may ever pretend affec- 
tion which she does not feel. That is, she 
may not permit any man (except her fiance or 
her husband) to hold her hand or place his arm 
about her, even though by thus harmlessly dis- 
sembling her affections, she may hoodwink a 
base villain and thus save her aged parents 
from the poor house. 


VI 


T is improper, if not downright indecent, for 

any wife to inform her husband that he is 
about to become a father. This indelicate 
domestic secret should be carefully and scru- 
pulously guarded, so that the husband will 
remain in complete ignorance of it un il, a few 
weeks before the actual event, he accidentally 
discovers her knitting the prospective baby’s 
chemise. 


Vil 


NY man who dislikes pets is a scoundrel; 
and any woman who uses a lip-stick or face 
powder is a hussy. 


Vill 


NY banker or real-estate broker who would 
foreclose a mortgage—no matter how often 

he has given warning, how long it is overdue, 
how much interest may be in arrears, or how 
little prospect there-is of the money ever being 
paid is a Shylock without heart or soul, for 
whom any fate. however dire, is far too good. 






























































































































































































































































































































4A 

DUTIFUL daughter of poor and well- 

meaning parents should consent to sacri- 
fice herself to the extent of marrying her 
parents choice of husband. To refuse to wed 
the designated gentleman, to defy openly her 
parents wishes in this respect, or to run away 
with the noble and manly lover of her own 
choosing, would be selfish and sinful. * (But 
solace may be found in the fact that always, 
ere the wedding bells peal forth, the intended 
bridegroom is unmasked, and the way left 
open for the young lady’ s true lover.) 


X 


NDER no circumstances may anyone tell a 

lie or indulge in a deception—not even if 

by so doing one may save one's life and the 

lives of other innocent persons. If, for instance, 

a woman is bound and helpless, and her assail- 

ants give her the choice between the literal 

truth and torture, she shall stick to the literal 
truth and put her trust in Heaven. 


XI 


“OR a man to fall in love with, and desire to 

marry, a girl who does not happen to recip- 
rocate his passion, constitutes a crime; and a 
man thus smitten automatically becomes a 
villain. 


XI 
AMT who gives or attends a party where 


there are cocktails, Jazz music, confetti- 
throwing and shimmying, is an apostle of evil 
headed straight for perdition. 


XII 


T is highly immoral for a woman to wear a 

ring on her index finger. This particular 

style of personal adornment 1 1s an inevitable i in- 
dication of a Godless existence. 


XIV 
N° poor girl who has married a millionaire 


may accept so much as a nickel from her 
husband cnce he comes home liquored and 
attempts to kiss her. Nor may she even remain 
in the same house with him. She must leave 
her palatial home at once—that very night, in 
fact—taking nothing of any value with her—not 
even her jewelry or furs, since her husband has 
paid for them. And, penniless, she must seek 
to support herself by her own labor. 


XV 
N° lady who at all prizes her good name ever 


has breakfast served in bed, for it is a 
sign of fast living and spiritual indolence. 


XVI 


T is always right and proper to become parti- 
ceps criminis, provided you are a friend or a 
lover of the guilty person. Indeed, any young 
lady who would not hide a culprit, who is being 
chased by the police, behind the portieres in her 
boudoir and then pretend to the minions of the 
law that she is alone, is not worthy of a good 
man’s love. 



















































The Happiest Time 
of Her Life 


Admiration, attention—groups of eager young men awaiting her 
appearance, and more partners than she can dance with—this 
makes girlhood days the happiest time of a woman’s life. 


To miss this popularity is a tragedy. Yet many girls are socially 
unsuccessful because of some lack in charm. 

What constitutes this charm is hard to define—but one thing is 
certain. The popular girl, the successful girl, the gay, happy, all- 
admired girl is always distinguished by a fresh, radiant skin. 


W hat spoils complexions 


Every day your skin accumulates a coating of dust, dirt and gen- 
eral soil. Every day you apply powder, and every day most women 
use a little or much cold cream. 


This dirt, powder and cold cream penetrates the tiny skin pores 
and fills them. Perspiration completes the clogging. You can judge 
for yourself what happens if 
you fail to wash these accumu- 
lations away. 


Once a day your skin needs 
careful, thorough cleansing to 
remove these clogging deposits. 
Otherwise you will soon be 

., afflicted with coarseness, black- 
heads and blotches. 


10c 





THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Also makers of a complete line of toilet articles 


Volume and efficiency produce 
25-cent quality for only 


Copyright .922—The Palmolive Co, 1466 


How soap beautifies 


Mild, pure, soothing soap, such as Palmolive, is a simple yet 
certain beautifier. Its profuse, creamy lather penetrates the network 
of skin pores and dissolves all dangerous deposits. Gentle rinsing 
carries them away. 

The lotion-like qualities of the Palmolive lather keeps your com- 
plexion delightfully soft, fresh and smooth. 


Cleopatra’s way 


With all classic peoples, bathing was a daily rite never neglected. 
The ruins of Cleopatra’s sumptuous marble bath are ample proof 
of her faith in this ancient beauty secret. 

Palm and olive oils were the cleansers used—the same bland 
oriental oils we blend scientifically in Palmolive. 


A 10-cent luxury 


The vast volume in which we produce Palmolive to supply the 
world-wide demand naturally lowers cost. 

If made in small quantities the price would be at least 25 cents 
Manufacturing economy permits us to offer this finest facial soap 
for only 10 cents, a price within the reach of all. 

Use Palmolive for bathing and let it do for your body what it 
does for your face. 
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They Turn to Admire 











nas Ment 


What is it they admire so much--the radiance of her lovely color- 
ing? Yes, but even more the sparkle of her eyes, the glow of her 
expression, that come from knowing her skin is like a rose and that 


she is looking her very best. 


One bit of magic gives her this enviable position—this radiant con- 


fidence. 
“Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 

First, a touch of Pompeian DAY Cream 
(vanishing). It softens the skin and holds 
the powder. Then apply Pompeian 
BEAUTY Powder. It makes the skin 
beautifully fair and adds the charm of fra- 
grance. Now atouch of Pompeian BLOOM 
for youthful color. Do you know that a bit 
of colorinthecheeksmakes 
the eyessparkle? Lastly dust 
over again with powder to 
subdue the Bloom. Presto! 
The face is beautified and 
youth-i-fied in an instant ! 
(Above 3 articles may be 
used separately or together. 
At all druggists, 60c each.) 





HONE YMOONIS 


Pompeian Beauty 





She knows the secret of Instant Beauty—the complete 


TRY NEW POWDER SHADES. The 
correct shadeis more important thancolor 
of yourdress. NewNATURELLE is a more 
delicate tone than Flesh, blends with me- 
dium complexion. Our New RACHEL 
shade is a rich cream tone for brunettes. 


, 


“Don’t Envy Beauty—Use Pompeian’ 


Day Cream (60c) . . . holds the powder 
Beauty Powder (60c) . . . in four shades 
Bloom (60c) . . a rouge that won’t break 
Massage Cream (60c) .. clears the skin 
Night Cream (50c) improved cold cream 
Fragrance (30c) ... talc, exquisite odor 
Vanity Case ($1.00) . powder and rouge 
Lip Stick (25c) . . . makes lips beautiful 


Get 1922 Panel—Five Samples Sent With It 


Honeymooning in Venice.”” What romance! The golden moonlit 
balcony! The blue lagoon! The swift-gliding gondolas! The serenading 
gondoliers! Tinkling mandolins! The sighing winds of evening! Ah, the 
memories of a thousand Venetian years! Such is the story revealed in the 
new 1922 Pompeian panel. Size, 28x 7'4 inches. In beautiful colors. Sent 
for only 10c. This is he most beautiful and expensive panel we have ever 
offered. Art store value 50c to $1. Money gladly refunded if not wholly 
satisfactory. Samples of Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, DAY Cream 
(vanishing), BLOOM, NIGHT Cream (an improved cold cream), and 
Pompeian FRAGRANCE (a talc), sent with the Art Panel. You can 
make many interesting beauty experiments with them. Please tear off 
coupon now and enclose a dime. 


THE POMPEIAN CO., 2131 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Also Made in Canada 





Beaut 
Powder 


© 1922, The Pompeian Co. 
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TY three for 
SJnstant Aeauty 














GUARANTEE 


The name Pompeian on any package is your guar- 
antee of quality and safety. Should you not 
be completely satisfied, the purchase price will 
be gladly refunded by The Pompeian Co., at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


TEAR OFF NOW 


To mail or to put in purse as shopping-reminder 
THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 
2131 Payne Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (a dime preferred) for 1922 
ArtPanel. Alsoplease send five samples named in offer. 


Name 





Address 





Citv___ 





State 
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Naturelle shade power sent unless you write another below. 






















MANGLING THE MOVIES 


Will the sense- 
less-ship rules 
of the future 
prohibit wink- 
ing and pea- 

shooters? 


HE reform wave 
hitsa high-water 
mark with the 


coming of sense- 
less-ship for the movies. 
The censor will ap- 
proach his task with an 
open mind and an open 
pair of scissors. Prun- 
ing the photoplay shall 
be his life endeavor. 
Senseless-ship should 























be a boon for the 
masses. Under its 
soothing regime, Char- 
lie Chaplin must dress 
in tight-fitting boots 
and walk the straight and narrow trail. 
Charlie. 
may Doug hit the high spots, howsoever 
agile he feels, nor Bill Hart twirl auto- 
matics on all ten knuckles. None ot 
that rough stuff! Under the blessings 
of senseless-ship, films must be devel- 
oped in Grade A mild and baby ribbon 
run through the perforations. And 
scenario writers heavily bonded. 

The first litter of rules from the sense- 
less-ship board will run more or less like 
this: 

Kisses will be limited to four lips and 
two feet. 

Scenes showing lady having break- 
fast in bed shall be cut to thirty seconds, 
Eastern time, and the bed quilt must be 
two inches thick. 

Eggs used in custard pies must be 
passed by the National Board of Censor- 
ship. (Western eggs permitted in West- 
ern pictures.) 

Crimes of the underworld, such as 
spitting on the sidewalk, pointing with 
the finger, walking on the grass and 
making faces at policemen, are abso- 
lutely barred. 

Dice must 
screen. 

Cigarettes are not to be admitted 
within focus except when accompanied 
by an adult. 


not be thrown on the 


Vampires shall wear corsets and petticoats. 
poppies may not be worn, by vamps, but lilies of the valley 


(See anti-hooch clause in senseless-ship rules.) 


By 
NEAL 
R. OHARA 


Decorations by 


Ralph Barton 


and sweet peas are per- 
mitted. All drugs pro- 
hibited from the screen 
except flaxseed poul- 
tices, corn plasters and 
slippery elm lozenges. 
Automobiles in chase 
scenes shall blow their 
horns when approach- 
ing schoolhouses. 
Photoplays directed 
by ex-blacksmiths and 








Scenes showing lady having tea in bed shall be cut to thirty seconds. 


No more hops tor 
Nor 











Kissing will be prohibited. 


Roses and 





o 


F the censorial folks really want to do 

something worth while, they should take 
a lesson from the recent New Haven mo- 
tion picture theater catastrophe... When the 
Rialto motion picture theater burned, caus- 
ing eight deaths and a score of injuries, the 
city authorities immediately closed the 
theaters of the city until they complied with 
the theater building laws and ordinances. 
There are thousands of theaters in America 
today in which these laws for the safety 


Real Work for Censors 


and health of audiences are being violated, 
but nothing happens until somebody dies. 

The busy-bodies of the films find it much 
more pleasant pastime to go about the coun- 
try reviewing pictures with alarm and snip- 
ping their scissors than in doing some real 
constructive work. 

But destructive work, to certain types of 
mentality, is always more delightful than 
constructive. It is an impulse of undevel- 
oped minds to undermine, break down, de- 


bricklayers must have 
titles written by college 
graduates. 

Bare limbs forbidden 
except when covered 


by bark, arsenate of lead or other gypsy moth preventatives. 
Bathing suits taboo except outside the three-mile limit. 


Liquors and other - beverages that 
make one reel are positively barred. 
Cracked ice may be used for Eliza-escap- 
ing-the-bloodhounds scenes, but not as 
accessories before the fact. 

Underwear may be shown for ten feet, 
except when inhabited. Filmy lingerie 
must not be filmed. And there is an 
arbitrary ban on such educational films 
as ‘‘How to Dress a Window Properly,” 
or scenic reels such as ‘‘How Modest 
Mother Nature Covers the Bare Spots.” 

In amorous scenes, all winking must 
be done with both eyes simultaneously. 
Ladies must not drop their handker- 
chiefs except when suffering from nerv- 
ousness. Kissing prohibited except 
when couples are engaged. Husbands 
kissing their wives will be allowed in 
comedy films. Hugging permitted only 
between long lost relatives, lodge mem- 
bers and college students after a foot- 
ball victory, except in co-educational 
institutions. 

Scenes showing the following firearms 
and weapons are forbidden: Automatic 
revolver, six-shooters, seven-shooters, 
pea shooters, dirks, stilettos, swords, 
rolling pins, hat pins, machine guns, 
muskets, cannons, battleships, sand- 
bags, vanity cases, brass knuckles, lead 


pipes, umbrellas, parasols and depth bombs. 
Suicides forbidden except on doctor’s order. 


stroy. Ill-mannered boys and untutored 
savages come within this category. Besides, 
there is money—unfortunately—in the one, 
and not in the other. An English essayist 
of another day made a remark once con- 
cerning reformers, that. is just as pertinent 
now as then. In effect he said: that certain 
pastimes were objected to, not because they 
were injurious, but because they gave pleas- 
ure to the spectators. Possibly he previ- 
sioned the censor of our times. 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 56) 




































































































































In order to get the accompanying picture it was necessary for Rupert Hughes 


and his staff to place the camera in the fireplace. In * 


"Remembrance," which 


he wrote himself, Mr. Hughes, who is directing now, wanted to get over that 
POP stints himself for his family, so he photographed the family" s feet, showing 
POP'S old boots and the elaborate footgear of the others 


VERYBODY knows how temperamental 
actors are supposed to be. Maybe they 
are. 

But for one actor to hold up an entire 
company all day long, cost the company a 
large amount of dollars, and a high priced 
star and director a lot of effort of endeavor, 


all on account of a tooth, seems hardly 
sporting. 
But that’s exactly what happened on 


Tommy Meighan’s set the other day. 

The actor, having reached the mature age 
of seven months, was having a difficult time 
with an impending tooth and he couldn’t 
see anything in the world worth smiling at. 
They couldn’t change him, because he was 
already in the picture, so they had to wait. 

Anybody that won’t smile for Tommy 
Meighan, must be teething. 


ETTY COMPSON has the most beauti- 

ful new fur coat in Hollywood. 

A dark, rich seal, fitted at the waist 
line with a long rippling skirt and a wide 
flaring high collar of chinchilla with deep 
cuffs to match, it sets off Betty’s Titian 
loveliness to the best possible advantage. 


HE opening of “Orphans of the Storm” 


was an event in the film world of the 
east. 

The poor picture people there so seldom 
get a chance to turn out in honor of one 
of their luminaries that a Griffith premiere 
is an occasion. 

Of course, everybody was there. Every- 
where you turned you saw a celebrity. The 


demand for seats was so great that many 
in the Griffith organization stayed at home 
playing pinochle rather than deprive well- 
known screen stars of the privilege of wit- 
nessing Griff’s newest production. When 


you hear that Fannie Hurst occupied a seat 
in the last row you'll know it was packed. 
In their box, 


Lillian and Dorothy 





Gish, 


the stars, were the center of attention. Both 
the girls were visions in white: as simple, as 
demure, as modest as if Broadway had 
never acclaimed them with cheers that shook 
the house. In another box was Mae Marsh, 







a former Griffith player, whose applause 
was generous and whole-hearted. Carol 
Dempster was there, too, with the Greys. 
When Mae Murray and her husband walked 
down the aisle everybody nudged every- 
body else. Jesse Lasky seemed to be enjoy- 
ing himself. Dick Barthelmess and _ his 
mother were together—the younger Mrs. 
Dick being out of town in a play of her 
own. Monte Blue, the superb Danton of 
the picture; Kate Bruce; Joseph Schild- 
kraut, and all of the players were present. 

After the performance, which thrilled and 
moved the audience to a greater degree per: 
haps than any of the other Griffith master- 
pieces, the director made a speech—one of 
his characteristic addresses. Then Lillian 
Gish answered the applause with a sweet 
and simple word that made everyone love 
her more. She was undoubtedly the bright 
particular star of the evening. You should 
have seen the celebrities who crowded into 
her box. Kate Claxton, who wrote the 
original story of “The Two Orphans,” on 
which the Griffith spectacle is based; Mary 
Alden and Miriam Cooper, in town from 
California; Nathan Burken, the famous film 
lawyer; and Ernst Lubitsch, the German 
producer, who later issued a statement prais- 
ing Mr. Griffith, the Gish sisters, and the 
whole American film industry, for this pic- 
ture. 





LLAN DWAN is going to direct Doug- 
las Fairbanks. This is the best news 
we have heard for a long time. 

The Dwan-Fairbanks combinaticn pro- 
duced some of the greatest pictures the 
screen has known. Remember, “Manhattan 
Madness” and “The Mark of Zorro”? Well, 
the new production is to be. the further 
adventures of Zorro. 

Mr. Dwan is in the west now, lining up 
his actors and doping out his continuity. 
We'll watch for this one. (Cont'd on p. 92) 




















When you see this on the screen, in 
know it isn't the real thing. 


It i 1s only a miniature ocean an 
ship, but it is just as convincing as actual * 


“Yellow Men and Gold,” 


you will never 
mountains and 
- 
‘location 
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Do not omit the nightly cleansing with Pond’ s Cold Cream 


Every normal skin needs two creams 


One cream to protect it against wind and dust 
Another to cleanse it thoroughly 


Flaws that need a protective 
cream without oil 


Windburn, roughness. To protect 
your skin from the devastating effects of 
the weather use Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
before going out. This disappearing oil- 
less cream acts as an invisible shield, pre- 
vents dust and dirt from clogging the 
pores, and guards against windburn and 
chapping. 

Shiny skin. Pond’sVanishingCream | 
used as a powder base will save you the 
embarrassment of a shiny nose or fore- 
head. Dry and greaseless, it leaves a soft 
velvety surface to which the powder ad- 
heres smoothly and evenly for an indefi- 
nite period. 

Tired, lifeless skin. When your 
skin needs instant freshening smooth a 
little Pond’s Vanishing Cream into it. 
Notice how the color brightens and the 
texture of the skin takes on more vigor. 
This reviving cream is based on an in- 
gredient famous for its soothing qualities. 


Ponps <3 


Vanishing Cream 


Start today the use of these two creams 


Both these creams are so delicate in texture that they 
will not clog the pores. Neither cream will encourage 
the growth of hair. They come in both jars and tubes 
in convenient sizes. Any drug or department store can 
supply you. The Pond’s Extract Co., New York. 
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Before going out into the cold air 
smooth a little Pond’ s Vanishing 
Cream into the skin 


Tue Ponn’s Extract Cc., 


tory tubes of the two creams every normal skin needs— 
enough of each cream for two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses. 


Name — 
ere 


 — State — 


Flaws that need a cleansing 
oil cream at night 


Blackheads. Blackheads require a 
deeper, more thorough cleansing than 
ordinary washing can give. 


Before retiring, wash your face with 
warm water and pure soap. Then rub 
Pond’s Cold Cream well into the skin. 
Do not omit this nightly cleansing if you 
would have a clear lovely skin. 


Wrinkles. At night rub a generous 
amount of Pond’s Cold Cream into the 
skin. This rich cream acts as a tonic, 
rousing and stimulating the skin and sup- 
plying the oil that is needed to ward off 
wrinkles. Particular attention should be 
given to the fine lines about the eyes and 
mouth and at the base of the nose. Rub 
with the lines, not across them. Too 
vigorous rubbing is often harmful, but 
gentle, persistent rubbing is always help- 
ful, no matter how sensitive the skin, 





“*/ PONDS 
Cold Cream 


GENEROUS TUBES—MAIL COUPON TODAY 


132 Hudson St., New York. 


Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introduc- 
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Nigauod'’s 


‘THary Garden 


FACE POWDER and ROUGE 
Fragrant with Parfum Mary Garden 


TOUCH of Mary Garpen Rouce—a puff of 
just the shade of Mary GarpENn Powner that 
blends with your coloring — and yours is the 
bloom that vies with the petals of a rosebud. 


Both are delicately fragrant with exquisite 
ParruM Mary GaArpen—the perfume of youth 
and beauty. 


Send for a Bijou Box of MARY GARDEN FACE POWDER 
for your handbag 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., New York, Sole Distributors 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 











Jerry.—Yes—some of these leading ladies 
seem to be trying to eat themselves right off 
the screen. And some of them seem to be 
succeeding fairly well. Oh yes—my picture 
will be among those on the page of PHorto- 
PLAY’s contributors. I blush—I blush. 





Emma K.—I would be very glad to tell 
you where you could get photographs of all 
the moving picture actresses. I would be 
very glad to know, myself. Would you be 
content with, say, three hundred and fifty 
photographs of motion picture actresses? 
Personally, I would be charmed to have 
ten: of Mary and Lillian and Gloria and 
Bebe and Norma and Elsie, et al. 





Leo N., Cuicaco.—I have no formula for 
success in the films. The only way to do 
is to apply in person at the casting director’s 
office at a studio. I have never heard of a 
player being engaged by long distance. You 
may send your pictures in; they will be filed, 
that much I know. But I don’t think you 
could get a part on the strength of that. 
Sorry not to be more encouraging, but I am 
sure you prefer the truth to a lot of opti- 
mistic bunk. 





Lizzian H., Jersey City.—You ask if I 
am really eighty years old, as it seems too 
good to be true. I’m sure I don’t know 
why. Constance Talmadge is, I believe, in- 
stituting divorce proceedings against her 
husband, John Pialoglo; or perhaps it is 
the other way around. You see, I leave all 
that sort of thing to Cal York. Norma is 
happily married to Joseph Schenck, her man- 
ager and Constance’s and Buster Keaton’s. 
Natalie is the devoted wife of comedian 
Keaton. I hear that there is to be an ad- 
dition to the famille soon. 





Buck.—Glad to hear from you. Glad my 
columns make you laugh. Glad—glad—glad 
—-I’m a regular Pollyanna today. The west- 
ern stars have often risen in the east. Bill 
Hart was born in Newburgh, N. Y. Harry 
Carey was born in New York City (read 
his. story, “From City Streets to a Rancho” 
in this issue of PHoropray). Hoot Gibson’s 
birthplace is Tekama, Nebraska; and Tom 
Mix’s, Texas. 
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You do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay 
Magazine to get questions answered in this Depart- 
ment. It is only required that you avoid questions 
that would call for unduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one play. Do 
not ask questions touching religion, scenario writing or 
studio employment. "Studio addresses will not be 
given in thi¢ D. ent, because a complete list of 
them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full 
name and address; only initials will be published if 
requested. If you desire a personal reply, enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope. Write to Questions and 
Answers, Photoplay Magazine, 25 W. 45th Str., 
New York City. 


THe Ki.—You pronounce Alla’s last 
name Na-zeém-ova. Although I have heard 
many other plain and fancy pronunciations, 
I prefer this. I don’t know whether Ma- 
dame does or not, but I do. 





PETER, PENNINGTON, N. J.—Mary Miles 
Minter is, I believe I am safe in stating, 
of age. I have her birthday as nineteen, 
twenty, and twenty-one. I leave it to 
you—and Mary. I wish Mary would please 
step forward and recite her age. Anyway, 
she is beautiful, unmarried, and five feet 
two inches tall. There was a rumor not so 
long ago that Mary was married and that 
Mary was engaged, both of which her 
mother, grandmother, and press representa- 
tives promptly denied. Mary is superintend- 
ing the building of a new home in the Holly- 
wood hills. She has made a fortune in the 
films. 





T. C., SacrAMENTO, Cat.—Of course there 
is a real Barbara Dean. Very much so. 
She is a gorgeous young lady who was in 
Mr. Ziegfeld’s entertainments and then fol- 
lowed the formula by going into pictures. 





She was in “Peter Ibbetson” and other 
films. 
Joun H., New HampsuHire.—So you 


don’t believe all you hear about these motion 
picture actresses? That’s noble of you, John 
—just noble. I am sure they will all be 
very glad to hear it, too. Charles Bryant is 
married to Madame Nazimova. He is not 
appearing in films at present. Rudolph Val- 
entino had the male lead in “Camille.” Alla 
has made a film version of Ibsen’s “Doll 
House,” for release through United Artists, 
the same company which distributes Mary’s 
and Doug’s and Griffith’s and Chaplin’s pic- 
tures. 





Marre W:—Eric von Stroheim’s latest pic- 
ture is “Foolish Wives.” It opened in Man- 
hattan recently to a fanfare and a blare 
on Broadway. Eric himself is the villain in 
it; and the cast includes Mae Busch and 
Marguerite Armstrong, or Miss Du Pont. 
Lionel Barrymore is married to Doris Ran- 
kin, who acts with him in many of his plays 
and pictures. ; 
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MarGarET, SHAWMUT, CaL.—The Holly- 
wood pronunciation is Bee-bee, and La 
Daniels pronounces it that way, herself, so 
it should be correct. Marie Doro and 
Elliott Dexter are not divorced. He is in 
Europe now on a long vacation. She is 
starring at present in a play called “Lilies 
of the Field.” While amusing, it is hardly 
a masterpiece; but Marie is charming in it. 





Anna B., GarFIELD, N. J.—I do not know 
how you can obtain a photograph of the 
late Robert Harron, unless you write to 
the Griffith Studios in Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
and ask them what to do about it. I do 
not blame you, or laugh at you for desir- 
ing a picture of that great actor and fine 
man. I am sorry I cannot send you one. 





SottreE.—That picture is an old one of 
Mary Pickford. The Photoplay-Goldwyn 
Screen Opportunity is not for men. Ad- 
dress Jack Pickford, care United Studios, 
Hollywood, Cal. This is the former Brun- 
ton studio, where now the productions of 
many of the most famous stars are made. 





Ir1sH.—Tom, Owen, and Matt of Celtic 
extraction? Shure, and how did you ever 
guess it? So are Colleen Moore, Mabel 
Normand, the Gishes, the Pickfords. Tom 
Moore was born in County Cork. He is 
marired to Renne Adoree and is the former 
husband of Alice Joyce. Miss Joyce, or 
Mrs. James Regan, Jr., seems to have defi- 
nitely retired from the screen. She is no 
longer with Vitagraph. Bert Lytell is thirty- 
six; he is the husband of Evelyn Vaughn. 
They have no children. Yes—I think Ly- 
tell is a very good actor. 





D. W. H., Camp Knox, Kentucky — 
Glad to help you out. You are right. 
Thomas Meighan did not appear in “The 
Last of the Mohicans.” Albert Roscoe 
played the role of Uncas. Wallace Beery 
was the wicked Magua. The picture was 
produced under Maurice Tourneur’s direc- 
tion for Associated Producers, which lately 
merged with Associated First National. I 
consider “The Last of the Mohicans” one 
of the classics of the screen, and am pleased 
that Tourneur is now making “Lorna 
Doone.” ( Continued on page 8&2) 
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82 Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 81) 


Jackie.—I missed you. Where have been 
been? Abroad again? If so, I dislike you 
intensely. For years and years I have been 
saving my pennies for a European trip. 
Just as I get enough saved, I need a new 
suit, or the Memoirs of Casanova, in rare 
binding; or a new oil stove. However, I am 
patient; and I shall I am sure, get there 


will send you his 
personal letter. 
idol, was born 


someday. Gloria Swanson’s newest film is features. Now, however, 
“Beyond the Rocks,” another Elinor Glyn again contracted to 
story. Gloria made her stellar début in dramas. 


Glyn’s “The Great Moment.” Bebe Daniels 
is with Paramount now chat Realart has 
expired. 


write again soon. 
wishes always. 
your letters. 


BARTHELMESS 
should start a club. 


Suy, PHILADELPHIA.—My dear little girl 
—I thank you a thousand times for your 
splendid letter. I appreciate every word 
you write. Please do not be afraid to write 
to me very often. I am sure that if you 





write Conrad Nagel as you wrote to me, he 
picture 
Pearl White, your other 
in Missouri in 
went on the stage as a child, appearing as 
Eva in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
an actress ever since, gaining film prominence 
in the serials, and later branching out into 


star in the 
I'll let you know positively. Please 
Be assured of my best 
I like very much to receive 


BoosterR.—You and others 
Your idol is married. 
If you write to Inspiration Pictures, 565 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, they will 
send you a picture of Richard gratis. 


Mary K., PottsviLLeE, Pa.—I do not need 
a stenographer. I have a stenographer. She 


and maybe a 
has hair with golden glints. I. don’t know 
the color of her eyes, or if she is long or 
short or thin or fat; I only know that she 
has hair with golden glints. I have had 
stenographers with red hair and titian hair 
and yellow hair and brown hair and even 
hair like a raven’s wing. But give me, for 
efficiency and all-around ability, a stenog- 
rapher with hair with golden glints. Louise 
Glaum played opposite Charles Ray in “The 
Wolf Woman.” Vivian Martin is Mrs. 
Jefferson. James Rennie is in his early 
thirties. June Elvidge’s marriage to Cap- 
tain Badgely was her second venture in che 
matrimonial market. Priscilla Dean was 
born in New York. Yes, Miss Dean cer- 
tainly has the most mischievous eyes, on 
occasion. (Continued on page 89) 
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She has been 


I hear she has 
chapter 
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LAMENTATIONS OF A 
LADY INTERVIEWER 


By GLADYS HALL 


T is absurd to inject a person into a padded cell because 
that person happens to be fundamentally a rationalist. 

Once, long ago, but | anticipate. I am here, in 

this cell, under the 

supervision of frog- 


apprehensive. I took to praying. ‘Oh, Confucius,” I 
would bemoan me, ‘“‘don’t let there be a Peke . dear 
Confu, whatever ills may befall me on this my mission, don’t let 
it be a Peke. I don’t 
wanter write about a 




















like alienists Peke, Con, I don’t 
and other anemic . WANTER!” 
pedagogues, because / Of no avail. 
of two or three dem- eA After awhile I got 
onstrations of my oF Ta to the chaise-longues. 
Frobelian nature. To a “Ai, ai, Buddha”, I 
wit: I shoot all Pe- +». <) would: beseech me, 
kingese on sight. _ eee . “let there not be on 
I abolish all chaise- : ? ™ this ONE little inter- 
longues after trial. view a chaise-longue 
l use a pop-gun to ) — whereon the silken 
shoot the electric - a a limbs of Felicity Foot- 
(lus” \. . 2 
bulbs out of floor Secor Ap -— lyte will be silkenly 
lamps. , x A \e@& — asprawl. Let her be 
I commit a sort of A \ Sex = | upright on mission, 
, —_ : s CE ~ y } . 
wholesale movie / \ ~ a or Chippendale 
matricide, in a per- / maa’ Yoo | Buddha. . .. in Nir- 
fectly painless man- ( \ ‘ wot, om vana’s name .. .” 
pont . ai t Pa 
ner. They never die ON ei MA LoD Sh Le _But the gods were 
in the house. “ ~ OU \ Bee, da 4.) silent and heard me 
— NG - eee 2 
Once I was an In- fA lA SD “= not. Then I knew. 
terviewer. A lady ; They were fans. 
interviewer. By vir- The Pekes were 
>or bv vice of nec- I shoot all Pekingese on sight. -Vver- > 
tue or Dy ~ g ever-present. 1€ 
essity. I bought my chaise -longues were 
eas : 
bread and didn’t pay omnipresent. The 





for it by asking ques- 
tionsof celluloid celebs 
and expecting answers. At first it was easy. At first | 
questioned not, neither did I listen. All I had to do was to 
insert detailed descriptions of the Peke’s latest cunningness 
and give a word picture of the Taj-Mahal to fit a floor lamp— 
and there you are. And there I was. My ten bones for my 
ten questions was forthcoming. Slinging in, as I always did 
for good measure, silken soothsayings anent hennad hair 
masacarad eyes and press-agents | soon had the celluloid 
celebs begging to be third-degreed. 

And then, little by litthe—ah, seditiously—ah, insidiously 
—drowsy as a poppy— stealthy as a sweet narcotic — creeping 
—creeping— 

They were ever, ever present—the Pekes—the chaise- 
longues — the mommers — the P. A.’s. I began to grow 





hair, hennad, the eyes 
mascarad—all—were 


there. Always there. Ever there. Eternally there. 
Uneventfully there. Unoriginally _ there. Maddeningly 
there. ; 


For every star a Peke, a chaise, a Mommer, a lamp. For 
every star a Chaise, a Peke, a mom, etc., etc., ad infinitum,'ad 
nauseam, ad padded cellem—for me. , 

But now! Ah, divine! Relief—transcending relief! Solace 
unspeakable. Environment sublime! Here there are neither 
chaises, Pekes, henna, lamps nor mascara. Here there are 
but few mommers. Here, at last, is the Promised Land, denied 
me by the gods. 

Here, where neither chai—nor 1—aghhhhh— they’re 
gegegging me—they say I rave again—the needle, Watson, 
the needle—ai—ai—ai—ughhhhhhhhhh! 
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lake a Kodak with you 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. The Kodak City 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 





OROTHY DALTON isn't the sort of lady who abjectly follows the 

fashions as exemplified by the Parisian race-track experts. She has, 

in other words, a mind, and a style, of her own. No matter what 

has been said about bobbed hair—and a great deal has been said, 
ever since Irene Castle thought up the Castle coiffure—Miss Dalton likes it; 
and so the other day she clipped her abundant tresses, with the accompanying 
results. 

She wears it straight, and very short, and banged. She can fix it two ways, 
both of which are illustrated here: soft and frilly, for evening; or pert and 
boyish, for daytime. They are equally becoming, and you'll say so too 
when you see her banged and bobbed in her newest photoplays. Dorothy 
has originated an absolutely new coiffure here. It isn’t like Irene Castle’s and 
it isn’t like Anita Loos’, It is unique. 

When the news first got about that Dorothy had bobbed her hair, people 
shook their heads sadly. It would never, never do, they said. Dorothy 
Dalton was too statuesque and picturesque with her own crown of hair. She 
wouldn't be La Dalton without it. And yet—here she is, and_now that they’ve 
seen her, the same people are nodding wisely and saying, “She knew what 
she was doing! It’s awfully becoming!” 














How keen is your mind ? 
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O people like to associate with you? Are they 
attracted to you or do you have to run after 
them? It depends upon the alertness of your mind. 
And that is great or little, depending largely upon 
the recreation you indulgein. You can refresh your- 


self and improve yourself at the same time. 


Simply 


Play cards for wholesome recreation 


There is nothing like a game of cards for combined 
relaxation and stimulation. It makes you forget the 
worries of the day, but at the same time sets to work 
the mental faculties whose keenness has most to do 


with that indefinable thing called ‘‘charm.” 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK: 


**The Official Rules of Card Games”’ giving complete rules 
for 300 games and hints for better playing. Check this and 
other books wanted on coupon. Write name and address 


in margin below and mail with required amount to 


The U.S. Playing Card Company 
Dept. U-4 Cincinnati, U. S. A.; Manufacturers of 


(Also Congress Playing Cards. Art Backs. 


BICYCL 


PLAYING CARDS 


Gold Edges.) 


““hen you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 










>) 
Cribbage at a Glance 


PLAYERS—2,3,or 4 as partners. Best, two-hand. 

OBJECT OF GAME —To form various count- 
ing combinations, such as pairs, triplets, fours, 
sequences and fifteens. 

DEAL—Cut for first deal in each game, iow 
cut winning deal; deal alternates thereafter. Use 
full pack, deal 6 cards to each player, 1 at a time. 
Misdeal scores 2 points for opponent immediately. 
Each discards 2 cards face down to form “‘crib’’. 
It belongs to dealer but is not counted until after 
hand is played out. Pone (opponent) cuts pack 
and dealer turns up top card; this is called “'starter’’. 
If it is a jack, dealer scores two points immediately. 

THE PLAY—Pone plays any card from his hand 
face up on table in front of him and announces its 
numerical (or pip) value. (All kings, queens and 
jacks are announced as tens; other cards by num- 
ber. of spots.) Dealer then plays, announcing sum 
of his card and the one already played. Play con- 
tinues alternately, each player keeping his cards sep- 
arate and adding the value of each card to sum of 
thosealready played. This sum must’ not exceed 31. 
If a player has nocard which will play within the 
sum of 31, he announces a ‘“‘go’’. Pone continucs 
until he reaches 31,or can play no further. Then 

ards played are turned face down, balance of cards 
nm hands played out, hands and ‘crib counted, (see 
below), and cards dealt for new hand. 

POINTS SCORED DURING PLAY—The 
player who approaches most nearly to 31 during 
the play, scores 1 point; if he reaches 31 exactly he 
scores 2 points. If last card played does not make 
an even 31, it counts 1; if it makes 15, 3 points. 

Combinations may be formed by opponents play- 
ing alternately and also by cards played from one 
hand (within limit of 31) after pone has said ‘‘go’’. 
| Fifteens—2 points are scored by player of card 
which makes the numerical value of the cards 
played exactly 15. 

Pairs—2 points are scored by player of card of 
same denomination as that last played. 

Triplets—6 points are scored for matching a pair 
just played, provided that neither 31 nor ‘‘go”’ in- 
tervenes. (Example: Three fours in sequence.) 

Fours—12 points are scored by player of a fourth 
card matching triplets just played, provided that 
neither 31 nor ‘“‘go’’ intervenes. 

Sequences—When 3 cards in numerical sequence 
are played, the player of the last card counts 1 point 
for each card in the sequence, even though they are 
not played in numerical rotation. Player adding 
fourth card in sequence scores 4. An intervening 
card, duplicate, “‘go’’, or 31 breaks sequence. 

COUNTING HANDS AND CRIB—After cards 
are played out, each player counts all points in 
his hand in combinatiom with the “‘starter’’, pone 
counting first. After counting his hand, dealer 
counts his crib combined with ‘“‘starter’’. Pair 
counts 2;triplets, 6; fours, 12; 3-card sequence, 3; 
each additional card in sequence, 1; fifteens, 2; 
and jack of trumpsin hand or crib, 1 point. Double 
Run of Three—(A 3-card sequence with a pair to 
one of the 3 cards), counts 8 points. Double Run of 
Four—(A 4-card sequence with a pair to one of the 
4 cards), counts 10 points. Triple Run—Consists 
of triplets, with 2 other cards in sequence with 
triplet, 15 points. Quadruple Run—Consists of 2 
pairs and a card in sequence with both, 16 points. 
Fifteens—Formed by cards totaling 15 exactly, count 
2 each time they are made. Use each cardinas 
many different ‘15'’ combinations as possible. 
Four-Card Flush—4 cards of one suit in hand only 
(not crib), 4 points. Five-Card Flush—4 cards in 
hand or crib of same suit as starter, 5 points. The 
crib is not a flush unless the starter isthesame suit. 

STARTER—Is used only in counting the hands 
and crib. 

MARKING SCORE—Pointsare scored as made 
on a‘‘pull-up” board. See cut. Each hole counts 
1 point. Players start from same end, peg- 
ging parallel with each other down outside edge 
and up inside to the sixty-first, or game hole. 


GAME—461 or 121 points, 





For rules on three-hand and 
four-hand cribbage, see ‘*The 




























Official Rules of Card Games”’ ‘HOW To 
or ‘‘Six Popular Games” offered ENTERTAIN ae 
below. mM fake” The 
U.S. 
¢ Playing 
Card Co 


Trick’ Dept. U-4Cin- 
ff cinnati,O. Send 
4 postpaid books 
cher ked below. 
“Official Rules 
of Card Games” 
800 games. 250 pages. 20c. 
“Six Popular Games” 
RY Auction, Cribbage, Pitch, 
¢” Five Hundred,Solitaire,Pinochle. 6c. 
“How to Entertain with Cards” 
Suggestions for parties and clubs. 6c. 
“Card Tricks.”” Mystifying tricks that 
can be done with a deck of cards. c. 
“Fortune Telling with Playing Cards. 
How to tell fortune wth a regular deck of 
cards. 6c. 
“Card Stunts for Kiddies.” Amusing and in- 
structive kindergarten leseons. Not card games but 
pasteboard stunts, using old cards as bite of board. 6c. 
All 6 books 40c. Write Name and Address in margin below. 






















Many men came and 
went in her life 


HE fascinated each one only 
for a little while. Nothing 
ever came of it. 

Yet she was attractive—un- 
usually so, She had beguiling 
ways. Beautiful hair, radiant 
skin, exquisite teeth and an in- 
triguing smile. Still there was 
something about her that made 
men show only a transient 
interest. 

She was often a bridesmaid but 
never a bride. 

And the pathetic tragedy of it all 
was that she herself was utterly igno- 
rant as to why. Those of her friends 
who did know the reason didn’t have 
the heart to tell her. 

* & & 

People don’t like to talk about 
halitosis (unpleasant breath). It isn’t 
a pretty subject. Yet why in the world 
should this topic be taboo even among 
intimate friends when it may mean so 
much to the individual to know the 
facts and then correct the trouble? 

Most forms of halitosis are only 
temporary. Unless halitosis is due to 
some deep-seated cause (which a 
physician should treat),-the liquid 
antiseptic, Listerine, used regularly as 
a mouth wash and gargle, will quick- 
ly correct it. The well-known anti- 
septic properties of this effective 
deodorant arrest fermentation in the 
mouth and leave the breath clean, 
fresh and sweet. It is an ideal com- 
batant of halitosis. 

So why have the uncomfortable 
feeling of being uncertain about 
whether your breath is just right 
when the precaution is so simple. 

Listerine is for sale at your near- 
est druggist. He has sold it for years. 

Address Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
2180 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Petrova’s Page 


(Continued from page 72) 


All this detail of the accident because you 
ask for it, and because Mr. Quirk suggested 
it. By the way in his last letter he re- 
marked that this note to you should contain 
an account of the opening of the “White 
Peacock,” but how on earth can I do that 
with only a few hundred words left. That 
will have to go until next month. 

And now for a very brief description of 
a corrida. 

In turning the pages of my memory book 


| I find that the most impressive of the bull- 
fights that I witnessed was the corrida in 


honor of the féte of Corpus Christi, at 


| Sevilla. 


As my mind travels back, I remember 
that the eve of the feast is especially worthy 
of description. 

The festival this year happened on the 
twenty sixth of May, but for days before 
the people of Sevilla had been making ready. 

The whole square in the center of the city 
was hung with garlands, some of living 
flowers, many of artificial ones. Thousands 
of colored electric bulbs shed their light in- 
discriminately on garden roses and on roses 
fashioned of violent pink paper. Enormous 
altars, bearing life-sized figures of the Ma- 
donna and of favorite saints, stood cheek by 
jowl with ice cream wagons and fruit carts. 

At seven o’clock, the tall candles on the 
high altars were lighted. Towards sundown 
a slight breeze. sprang up and played hide 
and seek among the tall tapers. Now one 
succumbed to its whimsies only to be res- 
urrected by it’s stronger next door neighbor, 
as the wind veered from its course. 

Dancing, games, fortune-telling—by real 
gypsies from Granda—wore the hours away 
till midnight, when the crowds, that had 
gutted the square as well as the narrow 
streets of old Sevilla, began to dissolve 
gradually and the far off music of some 
sleepless lover merged with the all-night 
clanging of the church bells. 

Doctor and I had been invited by some 
of the personnel of the city to witness 
the “boxing” of the bulls for the corrida on 
the morrow. We left the square at five 


minutes after twelve for the “field,” where 
the toros await preparation for their first 
and last journey to the ring. 

This exhibition, I was given to under- 
stand, is reserved for friends of the espadas, 
the bull breeders, and for guests of the city, 
and is not available to the general public. 

In our party, there were ten persons, all 
Spanish except Doctor and me. Doctor had 
a wonderful time talking English with a 
very polite Sevillian, who did not under- 
stand a word but who “filled in” with 
pigeon French. 

We set out in victorias belonging to the 
various members of the party. The par- 
ticular one assigned to me was drawn by 
two of the most beautiful Andalusian mares 
I have ever seen. 

We followed the banks of the Guadalqui- 
vir for about a mile before turning into 
the gardens of Marie Louise. The moon 
shone down a silvery blue from a far away 
sky, on to the shadowy shapes of vessels 
that lay at anchor. 

As we turned into the park we stopped 
for a minute to listen to the nightingales. 
Nightingales, Jeanette chérie, not just one 
nightingale, but a whole chorus of throbbing 
melting throats! 

We stopped again at the Pavilion of Marie 
Louise. It stands in the center of an arti- 
ficial lake, cradled in a grove of orange trees. 
Two peacocks were roosting on the roof. 
Their plumage was iridescent in the moon- 
light. The scent of the orange flowers was 
overpowering— 

In thirty minutes we arrived at the field. 
At the entrance we were met by several 
Guardia di Sevilla, in their funny, shiny 
hats. They, very politely escorted us to our 
places on a high platform (one of two), 
raised above an enclosure about a hundred 
feet square. From these platforms one 
looks down into a narrow passageway, 
through which the bulls are driven, one by 
one, into their boxes. Adjoining it is the 
rest of the enclosure, bordered by a high 
wooden fence and an equally high wooden 
gate. (Concluded on page 87) 





«Picking on 


NEW motion picture menace is dis- 

covered by the Dearborn Independent 
which now finds that America is being de- 
structively misrepresented in foreign lands 
by the American made motion picture. It 
seems that “a woman in Java gave up a 
projected trip to the United States because 
the movies taught her that ‘bandits, hold- 
ups, murders and risks’ of all sorts make up 
our daily fare of life,” according to the 
Literary Digest’s quotation of the journal 
famous as the property of an authority on 
ten motor cars. It is also revealed that 
American film makers have been given to 
making special spicy scenes for the export 
versions of some of their dramas, that they 
have sent to primitive foreign lands films 
condemned here by censors, all of which is 
said to make native races look down on the 
white man in general and the American in 
particular. 

It is fitting also in this same connection 
to call attention to a number of other shout- 
ing menaces: 

American made sausage for export to 
Mediterranean countries is heavily spiced, 
often with garlic. That’s bad for the oriental 
temperament. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


the Pictures” 


American made gasoline stoves for South 
American trade are often painted a brilliant 
carmine. 

Americah newspapers print murder stories 
on page one. 

This is a regrettable phase of all business. 
Things are made to sell. The influences of 
the motion picture are not wholly good. 
Nothing in human expression is absolutely 
pure. The American Indian got Christianity 
and rum in the same shipload. The same 
British enterprise which took Anglo-Saxon 
culture to the Far East abetted opium in 
China. Good is often interbound with evil. 
It is the way of life. 

But the world survives, even progresses, 
despite ail this. 

Henry Ford’s Independent is merely en- 
gaging in that fascinating pastime now so 
popular, entitled “Picking on the Pictures.” 
with the same brand of intelligence its 
owner uses in everything he undertakes out- 
side his flivver factory. 


There are a good many phases of the 
picture industry that could be improved. 
Perhaps they will be in time, the ultimate 
consumers of pictures permitting this to be 
done. 
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(Concluded) 
In comparing the wild enthusiasm of the 
actual corrida, the festival of boxing the 
bulls is almost a solemn procedure. 


Voices are hushed among those that ex- 
change remarks on the chances of the fol- 
lowing day, or on the respective merits of 
the toros. But for the most part, only the 
chirping of the crickets, or the occasional 
whirr of a nocturnally inclined cicada, makes 
itself heard. The glow of cigarettes shine 
feebly in the rays of the moon. 

Suddenly there is a movement in the 


crowd; a restlessness, rather than concerted | 


action. Far away the dull tinkle of the 


bells of the steers supplies the reason for | 


this phenomenon. Then, a still duller sound 
of thumping hoofs, and one strains one’s 
eyes, but the moonlight fails yet to show 
their owners. 

Long breathless seconds—and then, dark 
moving shapes far out on the edge of the 
campus. Out from their native plains come 
the magnificent beasts, lured by the stupid 
steers to the very gate of their damnation 
—or their glory. 


As they come nearer, one hears the heavy 
breathing of their powerful lungs and smells 
the odor indissolubly connected with cattle. 
The shapes of mounted herdsmen are now 
plainly visible, as they stand, with long, 
steel-pointed lances, to welcome them_ in- 
side the enclosure. 


There is a sound of a heavy door fall- | 


ing into place. The first bull has pre- 
ceded his erstwhile friend, the steer, into 
captivity. He looks around wonderingly 
for his companion. The inexorable door 
divides him from his former comrade, for 
ever and a day. 


He stands for a moment, both feet to- 
gether. Then individually they paw the 
ground. The smell of bruised grass is very 
sweet to the humans, but to the bull there 
is something wrong. He lifts his enormous 
neck with a bellow of rage that cleaves the 
soft night. He turns. He runs. He runs 
the only way he can run—right into the 
narrow passage. Another door descends. 
Even the enclosure is cut off. 


He bellows again. The odor of the beast | 
is very strong now. He is right beneath | 
one’s very nostrils. His pelt gleams with | 


sweat. Froth bubbles at his mouth. 

He kicks desperately at the wooden walls 
of the partition. He tries his luck with his 
powerful horns; sometimes he may break 
a tip—that is all. Suddenly he sees a door 
open invitingly. He rushes through and 
into his wagon lit. 

He lows with fresh energy. He kicks 
with renewed vigor. One feels that he will 
certainly smash so frail a thing as wood, as 
though it were paper, before he will resign 
himself, with ignorant complacency, to his 
journey to the bull ring. In the midst of 
the noise a shout goes up. He is forgotten 
in the excitement of the second bull. 

And so eight are boxed before one makes 
ready for home again, in the peace of the 
moonlight, to the accompaniment of sing- 
ing nightingales, that flit through the 
branches of the orange trees in the garden 
of Marie Louise. 

Heavens! Still no description of the 
corrida proper! 

Until next month, Jeanette, chérie! 


ILL HAYS has quit the Cabinet for | 


the films. 


He has accepted the offer of, as quoted, 
$150,000 a year to head a new organization 


When 
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How Puffed Grains 
Disappear 


The question with a million mothers is—\Where do Puffed Grains go? 
Girls use them in candy making. Boys eat them like peanuts in the 
hungry afternoons. 


For these are food confections. The taste is like toasted nuts. And the 
flimsy, flavory texture is to children a delight. 


Keep them supplied 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice, however used, supply whole-grain nutri- 
tion in the ideal form. 

The grains are steam exploded. Every food cell is blasted, so digestion 
is easy and complete. 

They are Prof. Anderson’s inventions—the finest grain foods in existence. 


Don’t regard them as mere tidbits—just some regal breakfast dainties. 
What greater food can you imagine than Puffed Wheat in milk? 

Be glad the foods are tempting. Before they came, most children got 
too little whole-grain diet. They can never get too much. 

For between meals these are ideal foods. Digestion starts before they 


reach the stomach. 
Puffed Wheat 


Puffed Rice 
For supper, Puffed Wheat in 


For breakfast, Puffed Rice 
with cream and sugar — the milk—whole wheat with every 
food cell blasted. 


finest cereal dainty. 
The Quaker Qals Ompany _ Makers 





of motion picture producers and distributors. | 
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Easy / 


You can learn 
ina few weeks 


True-Tone Instruments have 
helped make famous such well 
known professionals as Tom 
Brown, Art Hickman,Clyde 
Doerr, Donald Clark, Clay 
Smith, GuyHolmes, Du- 

ane Sawyer and thou- 

sands of others. 


True-Tone Saxophone 


Easiest of all wind instruments to play and 
one of the most beautiful. You can learn 
the scale in an hour’s practice and play pop- 
ular music in a few weeks. Practice is a 
pleasure because you learn so quickly. You 
can take your place in a band within 90 
days, if you so desire. Unrivaled for home entertain- 
ment, church, lodge or school. In big demand for 
orchestra dance music. A Saxophone will enable 
you to take an important part in the musical devel- 
opment of your community, It increases your popu- 
larity and your opportunities, as well as pleasure. 


Try It In Your Own Home 


You may order any Buescher Saxophone, Cornet 
Trumpet, Trombone or other Band or Orchestral 
Instrument without paying in advance, and try it 
six days in your own home, without obligation. If 
perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to 
suit yourconvenience. Mention the instrument inter- 
ested in and a complete catalog will be mailed free. 


Buescher-Grand Cornet 


The Buescher-Grand Cornet is exceptionally easy to 

blow, yet possesses a tone of wonderful volume. If 

you expect to learn to play a Cornet, you should by 

all means have a good instrument. With a Buescher- 

Grand, you own an instrument similar to that with which 
greatest cornetists of 


the o made their reputations. 
Saxophone 


Book Free 


Tells what each Saxophone is best adapted for; when 

to use singly, in quartettes, sextettes, octettes, or in 

regular id or ophone Band, and how to trans- 

pose for cello parts in orchestra. Send for free copy. 

BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Makers of E ing in Band 


verything and Orchestra 
2249 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 


FREE TRIAL 














IMAGINARY 


Constance 


IRLS, you won't believe me! Con- 
fs stance Talmadge’s passion is riddles! 
She is the author of ‘Treatise on 
Riddles”, ‘Riddles, and How to 
Spring Them,” and is now working on 
“Wild Riddles I Have Known!” 

When I was ushered into Miss Talmadge’s 
presence, she smiled brightly, and said, 
‘Good morning, when is a door not a door?” 

I stood dumfounded, and before I could 
speak she added, ‘‘Oh, that’s too easy— 
when is a movie star not a star?”’ 


INTERVIEWS 
Talmadge 


“I g-give it up!" I stuttered in embarrass 
ment. 

“When she goes on the stage!’”’ She 
laughed gleefully. 

After I had partially recovered from my 
confusion, Miss Talmadge showed me the 
different books she had written and auto- 
graphed eight forme. As I was leaving she 
whispered, ‘‘If you promise not to publish it 
I'll tell you my latest riddle!” 

““What is it?’’ I said, hoarsely. 

“Why do people live in Brooklyn? 
There’s no answer!” 





What’s Wrong With the Business? 


There is a widespread impression throughout the industry that there is some- 


thing wrong with the business. 


There are still many persons going about the industry who are supremely 
oblivious of the fact that a new order of things is in existence; that the days of 
floodtide attendance, regardless of attraction and exploitation, are gone and will 
not return, and that there is no longer an easy way to success in the film business 

Very generally throughout this industry persons sat back and calmly watched 


one industry after another come in for the inevitable readjustment. 


But when 


the readjustment processes finally touched this industry almost every reason, 
except the correct ones, has been pounced upon to explain the existing situation. 
There is nothing hidden or mysterious about the situation facing this business. 


It amounts simply to a shrinkage of the public purse and a tightening of the 
strings around the amount that remains—which presents a problem that is peculiar 
not merely to the film business but is the same today for practically every other 
type of business.—Exhibitor’s Herald. 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 82) 
K. W. S., Sunspury, Pa—I try to imagine 
new things every day. I don’t see any use 
standing still. You never do, anyway. Bebe 
Daniels does not appear in Harold Lloyd’s 
comedies any more. But she made some 
of her own, for Realart. Now she is with 
Paramount, where I believe she is to be 
featured in big productions. She and May 
McAvoy another ex-Realartiste, are to have 
the principal feminine réles in “Blood and 
Sand,” the picturization of Ibanez’ novel, 
which will star Rudolph Valentino. Yes, 
your Rudie is a star now. I suppose we 
should all dance and sing and shout. How- 
ever, I sometimes have a temptation when 
I hear that a good leading man is to be 
starred to quote “another good actor gone 
wrong.” But I won't. 
D., GarpNer, Mass.—Elaine 
is not married. But I hear 
great deal with a well-known 
financier who would probably like to be Mr. 
Hammerstein. Elaine is a beautiful, very 
aloof young lady. She and Lumsden Hare 
were in “The Country Cousin.” She is still 
starring for Selznick; at least, her name is 
still at the head of the Selznick sign on 
Broadway, N. Y. 


Mrs. IpDA 
Hammerstein 
she is seen a 





L. A. N., Eureka, Utan.—I wonder about 
your gold embossed stationery, Lial. I think 
it’s exceedingly unusual. Was it a birthday 
present? I hope you didn’t buy it yourself, 
or I could never believe in you again. Olive 
Thomas died in Paris. She was very charm- 
ing and a fine actress. Jack Pickford directed 
Mary in “Through the Back Door” and 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy.” Now Mary is 
going to turn the tables on him and put 
him through his histrionic paces in “The 
Tailor-Made Man,” which he has been 
threatening to make for a long time. 

A. M. F., Canapa.—So Bill Hart sent you 
a picture of his Pinto. What a modest man 
Bill He and Winifred Westover are, 
according to all reports, very, very happy. 
They are at home now in Hart’s beautiful 
Beverly Hills mansion. (It isn’t a mansion 
at all, they say; it’s just a comfortable and 
very homelike place. Hope so; can’t imagine 
our Bill in a mansion.) William S. has 
brown hair, blue eyes, and is six feet one 
inch tall. He is forty-six years old. His 
bride is twenty-two. 

GERTRUDE, STRAWBERRY 
Never heard of your town until today. 
Glad to meet you both. Juanita Hansen’s 
latest picture is “A Western Princess.” I 
believe she is touring a vaudeville circuit ‘at 
present. 


is! 


Point, Iowa.— 





A. K., Cuicaco.—It’s nice of you to want 
the date of my birth, but I don’t remember 
it myself. I don’t believe in birthdays, 
except for other people. I love to tell about 
theirs. Bebe Daniels was born January 14, 
1001; Wanda Hawley, 1897; Harrison Ford, 
1892; Thomas Meighan, 1887. 


A. C. E.—So you like Richard Dix better 
than Wally and Dick and all the rest of 
them. Richard is seen to advantage in 
Goldwyn’s “The Sin Flood,” in which your 
other favorite, Jim Kirkwood, also appears. 
Dix was reported engaged to May Collins, 
but it never got beyond a report. May 
has not’ married. Claire Windsor is not 
married now. She has a little son. Mildred 
Harris is in Manhattan right now, with her 
mother. She has an offer to be starred by 
eastern capitalists in her own company. 
Her latest picture was “Fool’s Paradise.” 

(Continued on page 118) 
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The Mistakes 


That ruined millions of teeth 


We offer you here a ten-day test which 
will change your ideas about teeth cleaning. 


The old methods failed to end film. 
So millions have found that well-brushed 
teeth discolored and decayed. Now dental 
science has corrected those mistakes, and 
we urge you to see the result. 


Film—the great enemy 


That viscous film you feel on teeth is 
their great destroyer. It clings to teeth, 
gets between the teeth and stays. It 
dims the teeth, then may foster attacks 
on them. When you leave it, night and 
day it may do ceaseless damage. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 


Results quick 


This ten-day test will surprise you. 
It will give you a new idea of what clean 
teeth mean. The benefits to you and 
yours may be life-long in extent. 


Each use will also multiply the salivary 
flow. That is Nature’s great  tooth- 
protecting agent. It will multiply the 
starch digestant in the saliva, to digest 
starch deposits that cling. It will mul- 
tiply the alkalinity of the saliva, to 
neutralize the acids which cause tooth 
decay. 





PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadent 


REG.U.S 2 ee 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 


| All druggists supply the large tubes. 
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holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Also of many diseases. 


A daily combatant 


Dental science has now found two 
effective film combatants. Able author- 
ities have amply proved them. Leading 
dentists everywhere endorse them. 


Both are combined in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. Mi£illions of people have come 
to employ it. And glistening teeth, half 
the world over, now show its delightful 
effects. 


and amazing 


So five effects, now considered essen- 
tial, come from every application. And 
the early result is clean, beautiful teeth. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 


This test will be a revelation to you. 
Cut out the coupon so you won’t for- 
get. 





10-Day Tube Free °” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 625, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





eeereereereereseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


eeereeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Only one tube to-a family 
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Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Stains, incrustations and rust marks 
that make a closet bowl so unsightly, 
and are hard to get rid of in any other 
way, are promptly and thoroughly re- 
moved by Sani-Flush. 


And by thoroughly cleansing every 
part of the bowl and trap Sani-Flush 
makes the use of disinfectants or harm- 
ful preparations of any kind un- 
necessary. 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy in 
your bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can, postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 


50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents 

Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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9 
PISOS 
Safe f& Sane 

For Coughs 
and Colds 


Insist on it 
name 


This syrup 1s different from all others 
Pleasant ~ gives quick relief. Contains 
no opiates—good for young and old. 


35¢ per bottle everywhere 








lagoon any more just now because the 
whales come up. Yesterday we saw a whole 
family of them, mother, father and baby. 
We have found beautiful locations for our 
picture. It is to be called the “Lagoon of 
Desire.’""—a perfect title. The locations are 
wonderful. The Tahitians are so thrilled to 
work with us, and they are so simple and 


| without self-consciousness that they are very 
| easy to get along with. They are delighted 


with seventy-five cents a day. Of course 
all of them speak the most exquisite French. 
Tahiti belongs to France, of course, and 


| they are taught it in the French schools 
| here. 
and churches both Catholic and Protestant. 


There are many missionaries here, 


TTENDED a native banquet last night. 

Eleven courses, consisting of Fei (red 
bananas) yams, breadfruit, cocoanuts, pine- 
apples, suckling pigs stuffed with nuts, and 
many kinds of delicious shellfish. The food 
is very highly spiced and I like it. They 
use a good deal of curry. And every kind 
of shellfish, some new to me and perfectly 
delicious. I was also introduced to what I 
was told was the Tahitian oyster. It looked 
rather large, but was wonderful and I ate 
a lot. Imagine my horror and surprise to 
find that I had been eating raw fish. 

When I came in from location today I 
found Terace, my little half-caste maid, 
asleep on the floor, curled up like a kitten, 
with her pareu rolled under her head for a 
pillow. A flower lay close beside her and 
a handful of cigarettes was scattered about. 
They smoke incessantly, even the very young 
girls and old women. Most of them “roll 
their own,” though their supply of cigarettes 
is larger than any other supply they have. 
They do it very daintily, and you often hear 
them estimate time by “in two or three 
cigarettes." And everything in the future 
with them I have discovered is “bime-by.” 
It is their favorite American term. 

Today we have been on the island of 
Moorea taking shots. It is a smaller island 
about ten miles from Tahiti, and the name 
means “The island that loves to be visited.” 
It is even more beautiful than Tahiti and 
much more primitive. I wish I could stay 
there for a while. The people on Moorea 
know very. little of civilization. And it is 
very strange, but few Tahitians have been 
there. They look on it as a sort of a 
beautiful dream—a reward for virtue. The 
people of Moorea are so kind and sweet 
and courteous. It is almost impossible to 
realize that these people were all cannibals 
not so many years ago. However, few of 
those now living ever ate of the famous and 
horrible “long pig.” 

The sun goes down with a bang and it 
is night—no twilight hours here. And the 
sun springs into full being in the morning 
without the interval of dawn. 

We are spending a week taking some 
scenes at the country home of the Princess, 
or rather of the Queen, her mother. It is 
a wonderful old place, over a hundred years 
old and called Papara nui Aoro Huarea 
Apateae. Which means the House of the 
Highest of This Land. It has fifteen rooms 
—the largest house in Tahiti, a rambling 
white affair in the wildest heart of the 
island. 

How the people of Tahiti still revere and 
adore the old Queen! Her name is Marau- 
taaroa. They call her simply Queen Marao. 
She is very haughty and proud—a wonder- 
ful woman. She is very old for a Tahitian, 
but once a year she gives a grand féte, 
and they look forward to it and prepare for 
it the entire year. There is a younger sister, 
Princess Manhinihi—but they call her Tecau, 


just as they call the older one Boots, which 
is a nickname she had at school. 

I have never seen anything like the flowers 
here. Last night a native boy named Tao 
and I climbed the hills in back of the house 
to gather the native orchids that grow on 
the trees, sapping the life and strength from 
them. They are not at all like our hothouse 
orchids, but I thought them much more 
beautiful. Smaller, and a delicate, ethereal 
green in color, they melt along the edges to 
a transparent lavender. I never was so 
thrilled in my life as when I gathered an 
armful of them. 

The flowers here all last eighteen hours 
in perfect beauty and freshness without any 
water. And the way in which the Tahitians 
adore flowers is the loveliest memory I take 
away with me from these Islands. 

They wear them, too, in their hair, where 
they are like giant butterflies on their dark 
tresses. Oh yes, and there is a significance 
to the way in which they are worn. If 
you wear a flower behind your left ear, 
it means “Follow me.” If you wear one 
behind your right ear, it means, “I am 
already engaged.” And if you wear one 
behind each ear it simply means, “I am 
not interested. Do not waste your time.” 

I think I shall wear one behind my left 
ear and see what happens. The Princess 
has taught me how to say. “Yes” in the 
Tahitian way—by the most fascinating, 
nonchalant little lifting of the eyebrows. 
But I have not learned to say “No,” so 
perhaps I had better not. 


E are back in Papiete. Outside my 

window is a group of girls, singing. 
The very latest song which is now the rage 
in Tahiti is, “Oh, you beautiful doll.” They 
have translated it into Tahitian. It is 
lovely to sing the air and then put these 
words to it. Almost anyone can do it 
and it gives the real sound of Tahitian. 

Here are the words: 


Nanavae e mae va e te maupotie papara, 
Na manana toroa manche nihi totau 

Nei fareirei raa ivrana ve te 

Atemarara ua tupu 

Te tu e moua tamaiti 

Ua haamaa maa te fara i mataoa 

Aeio 

Tero Teaue. 


The Princess translated for me what is 
considered a little bit of a risque song. 
Compared with some of our words in pop- 
ular songs now, I think they are much more 
sensitive than we are. It simply says: 


“On the branches of the breadfruit tree 
My thoughts of you are not what they 
should be. 
You taught me how to love 
And how to be careless about it.” 


Oddly enough, what is practically the 
national instrument in Tahiti is the accor- 
dion. They play it marvelously well and it 
is as common here as the ukelele in Hawaii. 

I have seen all the dances of Tahiti and 
Moorea. They had a feast in the hills for 
us and we saw the most beautiful dancers 
of the islands. The upaupahura, which is 
the singing dance of love, the national dance 
called the upaupa, which is something like 
the hula, the canoe dance, the idol dance— 
they were wonderful. 

These same dances are the acme of 
grace and abandon and freedom of body. 
They are not nearly so vulgar as our dances, 
I think, because they suggest nature, splen- 

(Concluded on page 91) 
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did and supreme. They are pagan, but they 
are natural, and they are done with such 
joy in them, such delicious and exquisite 
grace, that they leave you with a pleasant 
memory and a desire to see them again. 
Paki, one of the little native girls who 
plays a part in our picture, is the queen 
of all the upaupa dancers. As I sat watch- 
ing them, I felt the blood begin to sing 
in my veins and a mad longing took posses- 
sion of me to dance, too. Afterwards I 
found we all felt it, even Walt Whitman, 
who at least is old enough to know better. 

They dance a great deal with their eyes 
—sitting quite still on the ground and only 
moving their great eyes in time to the music, 
with such impish, rhythmic skill that it 
intrigues you ct once. Then, as though 
irresistibly drawn, they begin to move their 
shoulders, their hands, and finally fling 
themselves into the full ardor of the dance. 

The rum that they make here is very 
good, but I am surprised to see how little 
of it they drink. 

It is almost time to go. 
it. I do not want to go. 
intoxicated me. 


I cannot believe 
The perfume has 


I have never been touched as I was last 
night. The Tahitians who worked extra 
in our picture had pooled their money to 
give us a “party” on this last night of our 
stay in their beautiful land. It was a 
gorgeous banquet. The table was the most 
exquisite thing I have ever seen—it took 
them two days to arrange the profusion of 
rare and flaming and delicate flowers upon 
it. There were two barrels of rum and every 
known delicacy was upon the table. I was 
wreathed about in orchids and taiti Tahiti 
until I could hardly move. 

For the last time I heard the sense-stirring 
call of the music of Tahiti. For the last 
time I saw the mad, sensuous dances, as the 
girls flung themselves into the joyous motion. 
The whole dramatic story of the voyage of 
the canoe I saw told to me in dance and 
music, for the last time. 


It is over. We are homeward bound. My 
cabin is filled with pearls, strings of beads 
and delicate shells, wreaths, flowers of all 
kinds, hats, and pareus, gifts from my dear 
Tahitian friends. It is over, the brief dream 
on that enchanted island of bliss and beauty. 

They sang us “maururu avou” as we sailed 
away from the quay beside the white coral 
wall of the Papiete beach. A quaint little 
melody that means “We are happy to 
have known you—you have our love—and 
we hope to see you again.” 

That is all I can write as I sit here in 
my cabin, for my eyes are almost blinded 
with tears—“‘maururu avou” beautiful, en- 
chanted land. ‘“Maururu avou.” 

The Princess did not return with us. She 
says she will never leave Tahiti again. It 
is her mother Jand and it has claimed her 
again. 








Photoplay publishing 
date will hereafter 
be the fifteenth of 


the month, instead 


of the first. 
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Photoplay producers ready to 
can’t get them. 


SHORT time ago a Montana house- 
wife received a handsome check for a 
motion picture scenario. Six months 

before she had never had the remotest idea 
of writing for the screen. She did not seek 
the opportunity. It was thrust on her. 
She was literally hunted out by a photo- 
play corporation which is combing the coun- 
try for men and women with story-telling 
ability. 


This single incident gives some idea of 
the desperate situation of the motion pic- 
ture companies. With millions of capital 
to work with; with magnificent mechanical 
equipment, the industry is in danger of 
complete paralysis because the public de- 
mands better stories—and the number of 
people who can write those stories are only 
a handful. It is no longer a case of invit- 
ing new writers; the 


FORTUNES GOING BEGGING 


pay big sums for stories but 


One big corporation offers a novel test 
which is open to anyone, without charge. 
Van Loan Questionnaire and test yourself in your own home. 


Send for the 


who sends for it whether he or she has 
ability enough to warrant development. 


An evening with this novel device for 
self-examination is highly fascinating as 
well as useful. It is a simple test applied 
in your own home. Its record is held con- 
fidential by the Corporation. 


The Palmer Photoplay Corporation offers 
you this free test because 


Scores of Screen Stories are 
needed by producers 


Scores of good stories could be sold at 
once, if they were available. The Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation exists first of all 
to sell photoplays to producers. Its Edu- 
cational Department was organized for one 
purpose and one only—to develop screen 

writers whose stories 
































ered hidden photodramatists in all walks of 
life. With Malcolm McLean, formerly 
Professor of short story writing at North- 
western University, he hit upon the happy 
idea of adopting the tests which were used 
in the United States Army, and applying 
them to this search for story-telling 
ability. 

The results have been phenomenal. In 
the recent J. Parker Read, Jr., competi- 
tion all three prizes amounting to $5,000 
were awarded to students of the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation, which is conduct- 
ing this search by means of the Van Loan 
Questionnaire. 


The experiment has gone far enough to 
prove conclusively (1) that many people 











| who do not at all suspect their ability can 
| write scenarios; and that (2) this free ques- 
| tionnaire does prove to the man or woman 
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oa irector amous ma. oom. = 
ceed. Players-Lasky Corp. Allan Dwan and training of new 
hii Weis Bins writers. They realize 
Send for the Lois Weber ductions (2) that writing abil-. 
Free Van Loan eri sg eeu ity and story telling 
98 . salen ability are two en- 
Questionnaire C. Gardner Sullivan eh Seer . tirely different gifts. 
o a beer eee a pe ny ae Authority _— Only = -_ rm 
celebrated photoplay- many can tella story, 
wright, is responsible = and, with training, 
for the invention of can tell it in scenario 
the novel questionnaire which has uncov- form. The Palmer Photoplay Corporation 


is finding these story tellers in homes and 
offices all over the land. 


You are invited to try; 
clip the coupon 


The whole purpose of this advertisement is 
to invite readers of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
to take the Van Loan Questionnaire test. 
If you have read this page up to this point, 
your interest is sufficient to warrant address- 
ing the invitation to you directly. In all sin- 
cerity, and with the interests of the motion 
picture industry at heart, the Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation extends you its cordial 
invitation to try. Who can tell what the 
reward may be in your case? 


For your convenience the coupon is 
printed on this page. The questionnaire 
is free, and your request for it incurs no 
obligation on your part. 


‘PALMER PHOTOPLAY Corporation, Department of Education, P.3 


PLEASE send me, without cost or 
obligation on my part, your ques- 
tionnaire. I will answer the ques- 
tions in it and return it to you for 
analysis. If I pass the test, I am 
to receive further information 
about your Course and Service. 





124 West 4th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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**?'m as Good a Man as Jim!” 


“They made him manager today, at a 
fine increase in salary. He’s the fourth 
man in the office to be promoted since 
January. And all were picked for the 
same reason—they had studied in spare 
time with the International Correspond- 
ence Schools and learned to do some one 
thing better than the rest of us. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 





“T’ve thought it all out, Grace. I’m as good a man | 


as any of them. AllI need is special training—and 
I’m going to get it. If the I. C. S. can raise other 
men’s salaries it can raise mine. See this coupon? 
lt means my start toward a better job and I’m go- 
ing to mail it to Scranton tonight!” 


Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, 
prosperous homes because they let the I. C. S. pre- 
pare them in spare hours for bigger work and 
better pay. 


Why don’t you study some one thing and get 
ready for a real job, at a salary that will give your 
—_ and children the things you would like them 
to have? 


You can do it! Pick the position you want in 
the work you like best and the I. C. S. will pre- 
pare you for it right in your own home, in your 
spare time. 

Yes, you can doit! More than two million have 
done it in the last thirty years. More than 
130,000 are doing it right now. Join them without 
another day’s delay. Mark and mail this coupon. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCESCHOOLS | 


BOX 6457-B 


\yithout cost or obligation, please explain how I can 
yualify for the position, or in the subject before which 
have marked an X in the list below:— 


ELEC. ENGINEE 


~ 


Telephone Work ILLUSTRATING 


CLIC 








MECHANICAL ENGR. 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FO 
STATIONARY ENGR. 


R’N or ENGR. 





Show Card & Sign Ptg. 


Cartooning 

Private Secretary 
Business Correspondent 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer & Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 














| Marine Engineer Commercial Law 
J ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
\j Contractor and Builder Com. School Subjects 
Lj Architectural Draftsman CIVIL SERVICE 
\j Concrete Builder AUTOMOBILES 
_J Structural Engineer Railway Mail Clerk 
LJ PLUMBING & HEAT’G Mathematics 
| Sheet Metal Worker Navigation 
(|) Text. Overseer or Supt. Agriculture 
|} CHEMIST Poultry C] Spanish 
_] Pharmacy Banking ] Teacher 
Name 
7-1-2 
Btreet 
and No. 
City State 
Occupation 








RESINOL 


Soothing and Healing 
Stops Itching 


and 


Promptly Relieves 
Skin Disorders 





SCRANTON, PA, | 


| 


[] BUSINESS MANAG’M’T | 


R 
Electric Lighting & Rys. SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Wiring ADVERTISING 
Telegraph Engineer Railroad Positions 
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George Ade looks just as he should look. The great humorist is one author 
who in private life lives up to his literary reputation. He is at the Lasky studios 


now. working with his friend, Thomas Meighan, on his own story. 


ur 


Leading Citizen” 


LINOR GLYN has returned to Holly- 

wood after spending a number of weeks 

in Europe. She brought back about nine 

trunks of Paris clothes. And you can put 
lots of Paris clothes in one trunk. 

Soon after her arrival, the employes of 


the Lasky studio in Hollywood gave a 
dance. All the stars were invited, also 
Madame Glyn. The film colony were 


anxious to meet her. 

The young man who issued the invitation 
to her, knew her fondness for gorgeous 
headdresses of golden leaves, emeralds and 
diamonds mingled with her auburn tresses, 
so he said, diplomatically, “And Madame, 


it’s very informal. 
simple. 
of us.” 

“I understand perfectly,” said the clair- 
voyant Madame Glyn, “I shall wear a hat.” 

And she did, and the party was a great 
success. 

But Madame Glyn is always doing some- 
thing unusual like that. 


Please wear something 
Don’t dress up. Come like the rest 


” spite of some rumors .n the past few 
months, Jack Gilbert and Beatrice Joy 
are married and living most happily to- 
gether in an adorable bungalow on the crest 
of a Hollywood hill. (Cont’d on page 93) 











The Livest Film News Printed 


Don’t miss a single paragraph of the Plays and Players 
Department just because it is run over into 
the back of the book. Some of the best things come 
in late and have to be put further back in the book. 
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EX BEACH is making “personal ap- Wants 
pearances.” Stars have been doing it 








































j —— rm 
for years, but it’s something new for an & Snap ie. e Qa 
author. Mr. Beach is appearing in con- for 2 sss GE 
junction with one of his own pictures, too. Ss 
My goodness—what next? Some- [REAL ESTATE DMISION]] [[W FALSEFEETH ] wa LAU ww S 
body 














T is bad enough to be in any kind of an E R (eel 
automobile wreck, but to be out riding At a 9) ‘i J 


with a young man on Sunday afternoon and 






































run into your own limousine, is certainly it’s lh Be 
adding insult to injury. os GEES 

That’s what happened to Colleen Moore easier Es 5 ¢€ —— = 
the other day. to work 











She had ordered her car for a certain with a [DRUGS] a 


hour, but the chauffeur was late and she TRY OUR HAIR REMOVER] 
had an important apeehiness. Le - BIG - Teubeovor mone 
asked the young man who happened to be 
sitting on her front porch to drive her to PRINT 
Hollywood. . - Send ! 
As they came to a very busy corner, a big = 
blue er shot in front of them, and for one ; 
swung out, so that unable to stop, they 
hit it full amidships. 
The limousine turned over, and Colleen Read 
saw to her horror that it was her own car. the 
Aside from all that, she had a terrible 
time explaining to the crowd and the officers prizes Ss 


how it was that if it was her car she wasn’t 


1% of A 
in it, and if she ent int bow ste) Nig Charge to try—Send Your List 
7 How many objects doyou see that begin with “‘D’’, like donkey, dog, devil, etc.? 


RANCES MARION is on the coast, writ- | Write them on paper, sign your name and send them in. The largest, nearest 
ing continuities for the Talmadge sisters. | correct list entitles the sender to first prize, $20.00. Or you can try for a bigger 





















































She made the adaptation of Norma’s| prize if you want to. re" IMPORTANT. READ. 
newest picture, “The Duchess 1|’Englais,” 1. It costs nothing te ester. Anybody not connected with 
Which is said to afford the beautiful Tai-| $2900.00 for Somebody this company or a relative of any menber of ur orga 
madge her first chance in months to do a| WHO'LL WIN IT? We want everybody to get 2. Nouker words 1, 2,3, ee. Welte cally on one side of 
really imaginative and elaborate part. acquainted with De Do, the exquisite new odor pee 


used exclusively in our toilet preparations, so 3 Le fic 
we make this offer. The first prize in the contest hyphenated 
HE representative of one of the biggest | #% $20.00, but if the winner has made a $1.00 pur- 
publishing houses in America whe is chase the first prize is $500.00, if a $2.00 purchase 


zg 
EB 
v8 
2 
g 
1 
H 
E 
E 
5 
: 


designate different objects. 
the first prize is $1000.00 or if a $5.00 purchase the 4. List having nearest correctlist of visible objects 
very well known to all book lovers on the | first prize is $2500,00, more than the average man shown in picture beginning with “D” wins first prize, next, 
coast and who deals in rare editions, com-| ¢@n_save in a lifetime. IT PAYS TO TRY FOR | second, etc, Nothing else comts, 
Bo saggler se : : THE BIG PRIZE. 5. De not name any object more than once. part of 
plete and expensive sets of standard authors = my object may be named in addition to object as a 
and fine bindings, was sent by a distinguished De Exquisite Requisites 6 Only one prize to a family, or to member of group 
woman writer to the home of a motion for the Toilet - py duplicate prizes will be paid te each 
— star Bagel perv —-. . : 7 Exquisite is the only word that really tells how tying contestant ye 
extreme youth, and whose sixteen irth- | wonder ese preparations are. They are the 8. Three well known men, none havi connection with 
day is one of the industries national holi- | highest quality that can be made and are put up _ | this company, will act as j nd cach contestant agvess 
+l in charming packages. You could find nothing > geeees Oey Gotan octet These are the judges: 
He h d this‘y aie 1 k that will surpass them for gifts or personal use, Mr. G. G. Struthers, Cashier, Union State 
e showed this ‘young lady some remark- Mr H. N. Leighton, Contractor, Ex-Pres. Beard Edacation 
able old books, a birthday edition of Robert r—List of Offers Sold Mr. Geo, F. Womrath, Bus. Agt. Mpls. Beard Educatiom 
Louis Stevenson, a new set of George Mere- $1.00 One full size box of Under 9. _ All answers will receive equal consideration whether 


j S i iti De Do Face Powder 

— and the last authorized edition of Alen Miherentnnal od ere Absolute 
omas Hardy. Only to be met with the id f $1 Guarant a 

sweet objection that she thought, “those $2.00 0% j2re¢ jar each UAarantee | couiesiants o puchates, 

books were all really a little too old for bg of De Do 


. 























Night time March Ist, 1922, 
her.” Soeeee and Day Cream. Po me 
or. 
“Well,” said the book man at last, “we’ve|| ae mm O-. tT Cash IfNo If$1.00 _ If $2.00 _If $5.00 
’ ’ On 
a Ns ~~ good set e the gt — $S.00 Race Powder, one Prizes Te Nada Ts Made Te Mae is Make 
‘ll bring those out to show you. shou jar each of Night Cream and Day First prize ..... $20.00 $500.00 $1,000.00 $2,500 
think they’d suit you admirably.” fe i ee Senne Prize... 10.00 250.00 500.00 1:250.00 
one 25c box of Nail Polish, and one aoe 00 125.00 250.00 625.00 
“ E LONELY — 35c can of De Do Talcum’ Powder, Fourth prize.... 5.00 75.00 150.00 375.00 
HE LONELY TRAIL” is a new film |} Totaigs.10. Prepaid for.....$5.06 Fifth prize..... 5.00 50.00 100.00 250.00 
which stars Fred Beauvais. — prize..... 3.00 40.00 80.00 200.00 
This Fred Beauvais, you may or may not NOTICE—Theformer on gl aa oa pow pong 150.00 
remember, played a leading role in one of ate tate, aoe, 38 Ninth prize..... 2.00 15.00 poe = 
the most sensational divorce scandals in March ist, 1922,” | 10th to 15th... 2.00 10.00 20.00 50.00 
American newspaper history. Somebody 


Wonderful Opportunity for Workers 
Start in business for yourself, Be your own boss. Supply 
Heinrich products to your community, either town or coun- 
try, and make $1.00 every hour you work. Write for list of 
open territories and full particulars, 


Heinrich Chemical Company 


1941 East Hennepin Ave. Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
was to return to the chapter drama which 


"eopmereregt al oe ar 
esc bos teaser: we. 
made her internationally known. 


Do Tollet De Do De Do NI De Do D De Do Face De Do Nail 
(Continued on page 94) : Woter S80 Talc. 35¢ Cream $200 Cream 54 Powder $1.00 Polish 25c 
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thought it would be nice to make a picture 
about it, with the Indian guide as the star. 
But nobody is showing the picture, so it 
seems as if they are rather out of luck. 


EARL WHITE is, they say, going back 

to serials. If she does, Pathe will 
probably welcome her back. The Fox- 
White features were not the artistic or 
financial successes they might have been. 
Pearl went abroad not so long ago and 
from Paris emanated the report that she 
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BAY 


She french way to remove hair 


ore than a hundred years ago, 

Xavier Bazin, the French scien- 
tist,invented the depilatory which now 
bears his name. The women of Paris— 
always exquisite in their smartness— 
have found X-Bazin the simplest and 
most effectual preparation for safely 
removing superfluous hair. 


It’s Safe! 


A flesh-colored powder,delicately rose perfumed, it 
leaves the skin smooth,white,cooland freefromany 
trace of superfluous hair. It may be used by any wom- 
an with perfect confidence, Unlike shaving, it will 
not encourage the further growth of hair, 
At all drug and department stores, Soc. and $1.00; 
in the U.S. and Canada, Elsewhere 75c. and $1. 50, 
Send 10c. for sample and descriptive booklet. 
Made by the makers of Soxodont. 
GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., Sole Distributors 
Dert. B, 16th St., & IRvinG PLace, New YORK 











THE VANITIE Ri 
That You See Everybody 
earing is the 
Greatest Hit in Years 


Wear It on Your Little Finger | 
y Snappy—Stylish—Full of Color 











bh 





7 
Cut shows actual size— made in sterling silver, 
green £0 finish, set with 19 green and blue 
brilliants. Worn from 5th Ave.to Frisco. Get 


yours now, beat your friends 


to it—money back if not sat- 
isfied. State finger size and 

THE MANGAN CO. 
Dept. K GREYSTONE, R. 1 


the ring is yours for.. 








An extraordinary 
paper for ordinary use 
That’s MultiKopy No. 25 


Meets more requirements of general office 
use than any other carbon paper. A!I colors 
and weights. 


If you want 20 copies at one typing, use 
MultikKopy No. 5, light weight. 

If you want 100 writings from one sheet, 
use MultiKopy No. 95, medium weight. 
Ask your stationer for your kind of Multi- 
Kopy. Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 
write the best letters. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 


377 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 








TRADE 


Carbon Paper 


A kind fer every purpose 








| of its kind.” 


| “The Two Orphans,” 
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Little Wesley Barry showed his new picture, “Penrod.” to some shut-ins the 


other day. 
hospital ward. 


HEY aren’t going to let “Little Mary” 
alone. 

The Pickford-Moore divorce case has been 
revived. 

Attorney-General L. B. Fowler of Nevada 
the other day called the divorce decree “the 
worst of its kind and should be the last 
He is still working to have 
the divorce set aside. 

Another penalty of great popularity. But 
surely Mary Pickford deserves peace. 


HEY say that William Fox was about 
to re-issue generally his old version of 
which starred Theda 
Bara, to compete with the new Griffith 
production of the same story. 

Mr. Fox is said to have opened in Boston 
at the same time that the “Orphans of the 
Storm” made its bow. He withdrew his 


| production, the story goes, because he had 


sense enough to see how it suffered by 
comparison. 


HEN Paramount decided that its step- 
child, Realart, had lived long enough, 

it worked many miracles among the stars. 
Mary Miles Minter, the pampered darling 
of the screen world, with her, so to speak, 
million-dollar contract with Zukor, had been 
obliged to take a cut in salary. Her contract 


His portable projection machine threw the film on the ceiling of the 
Maybe you think it wasn't his most appreciative audience 


has a year more to run. Then it will be up 
to her managers to decide if she is really the 
successor to Mary Pickford, and the future 
film queen of the world, as she was adver- 
tised when she first became a Realartist. 

Constance Binney, from Boston, of Man- 
hattan, had to go west to make her pictures. 
Perhaps Constance likes California now. By 
the way, did you ever hear anybody call 
Miss Binney “Connie”? And you never 
will. 


UFFERING from what appears to be 

a form of shell shock, Harriet Hammond, 
one of the most beautiful girls on the screen, 
is seriously ill at her mother’s home, be- 
cause of a peculiar accident. 

A terrific electrical explosion took place 
within a few feet of Miss Hammond while 
she was working on a set at the Fox studio 
recently. She fainted and the nervous shock 
was so great that, according to her mother, 
physicians now state that it may be months 
before she can work again, and that she 
must take a complete rest. 

Fortunately she was not burned by the 
accident. 

Max Linder, the French comedian, is also 
laid up—with temporary blindness from 
strong lights. 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Millions of’ People Can Write 
Stories and Photoplays and 
Dont Know It/ 


Plays and Players 


(Continued ) 


HE Katherine MacDonald Company 
has had a lot of free publicity lately. | 
Joseph Tumulty, former secretary to 
former President Wilson, has written a book 
called “The White House Looking-Glass.” 
In it he comments on Mr. Wilson's fond- 
ness for the, films and says, “His favorite 
screen star is Katherine MacDonald, a state- 
ly and statuesque beauty.” 


NLY a lot of presence of mind and 

ready courage saved Barbara Bedford 
from a dangerous and unpleasant experience 
on a lonely road near-the Universal studio 
about midnight a short time ago. 

Miss Bedford, who was returning home 
from work, was driving toward Hollywood, 
when under a dark grove of trees, a man 
suddenly sprang on her running board and 
attacked her. He struck her over the eye 
and was grabbing her by the throat, while 
he threatened her with a revolver, when the 
screen star suddenly stepped on the throttle 
with all her strength and with both hands 
gave the thug a violent push. 

It unloosened his hold and he fell 
into the road. 

Miss Bedford arrived for emergency treat- 
ment in Hollywood in hysterics, and with a 
badly bruised and cut face and eye. 


back 


ARY MILES MINTER has just started 

building a gorgeous new home in 
Laughlin Park, Hollywood. the exclusive 
hill-top where Cecil de Mille lives. Her 
contract is up in about a year, and it is 
doubtful if she will ever get nearly as large 
a salary after this. But the home will be 
completed long before that day arrives. 
It should help Miss Minter to take changed 
circumstances philosophically. 


ILLIAM pve MILLE celebrated his re- 
turn from New York by having uis 
car painted. Like his famous hat, Bill 
evidently intends to use that roadster until 
it wears out. 

His brother, 
continent. 

He was scheduled to meet a great many 
important men during his European sojourn, 
but he stated quite positively that he was 
going to rest and that the only man he really 
wanted to meet was the Pope. 


Cecil, is still touring on the 


HIS yarn is 
keep 

A well-known man connected with motion 
pictures—in what particular line it would 
not be fair to mention, but whose name is 
well known to every fan—has a very charm- 
ing wife who is quite deaf. 

Recently this husband became friend!y 
with a lady celebrated on stage and screen. 
And something arising that this lady didn't 
like, she decided to make trouble for the 
man by telephoning his wife. 

So she rang up the wife and in detailed 
and exaggerated fashion related the story 
of her friendship with this man, even we 
were told, going so far as to read her some 
of husband’s friendly little notes. 


little just too good to 


To her amazement, the wife received it 
all quite calmly, cheerfully and sweetly. 
She said, “Yes,” and “No,” and “Indeed,” 


at intervals, and seemed quite pleased to 
think that so famous a lady had called her 
up. 
Not having heard a word, it was all right 
with her. 

But the stage star who was on the other 
end of the line is still trying to figure out 
why the bomb didn’t explode. And no one 
lacks the sense of humor to tell her. 


(Continued on page 96) 








HIS is the startiing assertion recent y made by 

E. B. Davison, of New York, one of the high- 

est. paid writers in the world. Is his aston- 
‘shing statement true? Can it be possible there are 
countless thousands of people yearning to write 
who really can and simply haven't found it out? 
Well, come to think of it, most anybody can tell a 
story. Why can’t most anybody write a story? 
Why is. writing supposed to be a rare gift that few 
possess? Isn't this only another of the M staken 
Ideas the past has handed down to us? Yesterday 
nobody dreamed man could fly. 
like a swallow ten thousand 
feet above the earth and 
laughs down at the tiny 
mortal atoms of his fellow- | 
men below! So Yesterday's 
“impossibility’’ is a reality 
today. 


“The time 


Today he -dives 


will come,” 
writes the same authority, 
“when millions of people 
will be writers—there will 
be countless thousands of 
playwrights, novelists, scen- 
ario, magazine and news- 
paper writers—they are 
coming, coming—a whole 
new world of them!’ And 
do you know what these 
writers-to-be are doing now? 
Why, they are the men— 
armies of them—young and 
old, now doing mere clerical 
work, in_ offices, keeping 
books, selling merchandise, 
or even driving trucks, run- 
ning elevators, street cars, 
waiting on tables, working 
at barber chairs, following 
the plow, or teaching schools 
in the rural districts, and 
women, young and old, by 
scores, now pounding type- 
writers, or standing behind 
counters, or running spindles 
in factories, bending over 
sewing machines, or doing housework. 
may laugh—but these are The 
morrow. 


For writing isn’t only for geniuses as most 
people think. Don't you believe the Creutor gave 
you a story-writing faculty just as He did the greatest 
writer? Only maybe you are simply ‘‘bluffed’’ by 
the thought that you “haven’t the gift.” Many 
people are simply afraid to try. Or, if they do try, 
and their first efforts don’t satisfy, they simply 
give up in despair, and that ends it. They're 
through. They never try again. Yet, if, by some 
lucky chance they had first learned the simple 
rules of writing, and then given the imagination 
free rein, they might have astonished the world! 
Bt two things are essential in order to become 

a writer. First, to learn the ordinary prin- 
ciples of writing. Second, to learn to exercise your 


Yes—you 
Writers of To- 





faculty of Thinking. By exercising a thing you 
develop it. Your Imagination is something like 
your right arm. The 
more you use it A 
stronger it gets. 1e 
wy tg Ad |p principles of writing 


are no more complex 
than the principles of 
spelling, arithmetic, or 
any other simple thing 
that anybody knows. 
Writers learn to piece 
together a story as 
easily as a child sets 
up a miniature house 
with his toy _ blocks. 


“Every obstacle that menaces 
suecese can 3 mannered through 
this sim . thorough  sys- 
tem.””—MR' 8. OLIV E MICHAUX, 
a Pa. 


“T can only say that I am amazed 
that it is possible to set forth the 
principles of short story an 
photo play writing in such a clear, 
concise manner.’—GORDON 
MATHEWS, Mowntreat, Can. 


“I received your Irving System 
some time ago. It_is the most 


romarkaste ~~ I ave over It is amazingly easy 
seen. Mr. Irving certainiy has ' * 
made story and pay writing after. the mind grasps 
amazinzly be le and catv”—| the simple “know how. 
RTO IAG ° : 
Pete N , NIAGARAT A little study, a little 


patience, a little con- 
fidence, and the thing 


“Of all the compositions T have 
read on this subiect find yours 
the most 


velpful 
authors.” _ Ae toripeaN | that looks hard often 
eareee. cay = Seen, | Turns out to be just 
oTION ICTURE MAGAZINE. as easy as it seemed 
“With this volume before him, diffic It 
the veriest novice should be able ificult. 


to build stories or photoplaye that 
will find a ready market. The best 
treatise of its kind J] have en- 
countered Ly 24 years of news- 


Thousands of people 
imagine they need a 


Iterary © work." — fine education in order 
ig PIENCE WELLER : Max- to write. Nothing is 
— ee  ~ Sorter tone. Ge tree. 


Many of the greatest 
writers were the poor- 
est scholars. People 
rarely learn to write at 
schools. They may get 
the principles there, 


“When I first saw your ad I 
was working in a shop for $30 a 
week. Always having worked 
with my hands, I doubted my 
ability to make money with my 
brain. So it was with much skep- 
ticiam that I sent for your Easy 
Method of Writing. Fhen the 
System arrived, I carefully _stud- 


ied it evenings after work ithin but they really learn 

®, month , as A ee to write from the great, 
lays, one whi 500 - 

the other for 450.1 s unhesitat- wide, open, boundless 

ingly say that I owe fe fl tothe}] Book of Humanity! 

Irving 83 stem.’ EN KIN- . 


N, ATLANTIC ons KJ Yes, seething all around 


you, every day, every 














Miss Helene Chadwick, famous Goldwyn Film Star, says : 


“Any men or woman who will learn this New Method of 
riting ovght to sell stories and plays with ease. 


hour, every minute, in the whirling vortex—-the 
flotsam and jetsam of Life—even in your own home, 
at work or play, are endless incidents for stories 
and plays—a wealth of material, a world of things 
happening. Every one of these has the seed of a 
story or play in it. Think! If you went to a fire, 
or saw an accident, you could come home and tell 
the folks all about it. Unconsciously you would 
describe it all very realistically. And if somebody 
stood by and wrote down exactly what you said, 


you might be amazed to find your story would 
sound just as interesting as many you've read in 
magazines or seen on the 
screen. Now, you will natu- 
rally say, “Well, if W riting is 


as simple as you say it is, 
‘why can't I learn to write?” 
Who says you can't? 


ISTEN! A wonderful 
FREE book has recently 
been written on this very 
subject—a book that tells all 
about the Irving System— 
a Startling New Easy 
Methed of Writing Stories 
and Photoplays. This amaz- 
ing book, called “The Wonder 
Book for Writers,’ shows how 
easily stories and plays are 
conceived, written, perfected, 
sold. How many who don't 
dream they can write, sud- 
denly find it out. How the 
Scenario Kings and the Story 
Queens live and work. How 
bright men and women with- 
out any special experience, learn 
to their own amazement that 
their simplest Ideas may furnish 
brilliant plots for Plays and 
Stories. iow one’s own Im- 
azination may provide an end- 
less gold mine of Ideas that 
bring Happy Success and Hand- 
some Cash Royalties. How new 
writers get their names into 


print. How to tel! if you ARE u 
writer. How to develop your 
“story fancy,”’ weave clever 


word-pictures and unique, thrill- 
ing realistic plots. How your friends may be your 
worst judges, How to avoid disrouragement and 
the pitfalls of Failure. How to WIN! 


This surprising book is ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
No charge. No obligation. YOUR copy is waiting for 
you. Write for it NOW. GET IT. IT’S YOURS, Then 
you can pour your whole soul into this magic new en- 
chantment that has come into your life—story and play 
writing. The lure of it, the love of it, the luxury of it 
will fill your wasted hours sand dull moments with 
yrofit and pleasure. You will have this noble, absorb- 
ng, money-making new profession! And all in your 
spare time, without interfering with your regular job. 
Who says you can’t make “easy money” with your 
brain! Who says you can’t turn your Thoughts 
into cash! Who says you can’t make your dreams 
come true! Nobody knows—BUT THE BOOK WILL 
TELL YOU. 

So why waste any more time wondering, dreaming, 

Meg dH Simply fill out the coupon below—you're not 
BU NG anything, you're getting it ABSOL UTELY 
P REE. A book that may prove the Book of Your 
Destiny. A Magic Book through which men and 
women, young and old may learn to turn their spare 
hours into cash. 


Get your letter in the mail before you sleep to- 
night. Who knows—it may mean for you the Dawn 
of a New Tomorrow! Just address The Authors’ 


Press, Dept. 28, Auburn, New York. 





THE AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 28, AUBURN, N. Y. 


Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
for Writers.” 


“The Wonder Book 
This does not obl'gate me in any way. 
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Aladdin 


ours of carpenter labor. 


labor cost in building. 
ber and hundreds of h 


No. 1631 at once. 


and it does not sell through dealers. 


complete, ready to be shipped direct to t 
dealers’ profits. 
other first-class, permanent home. 


carpenter on the job. 


interior woodwork, lath, glass, nails, hardware, loc 
varnish. Send stamps today for catalog No. 1631. 


THE ALADDIN 


is Branches, Offices and Mitlis : 


miadian Ufices an 
Toront y 





eliminating dealers’ profits, saving over 18% waste in lumber and lowering 

i red are cut to fit, saving waste of lum- 
Over a hundred beautiful 
homes are pictured in the Aladdin catalog. Send stamps for this catalog 


Sold Direct — No In-Between Profits 


The Aladdin Company is the greatest home building institution in the world 
It manufactures the lumber at the 
edge of the four greatest timber-producing states. 

fe home builder. You save the 
Your carpenter nails the readi-cut lumber just like in any 
The catalog explains the details fully. 


What You Get When You Buy An Aladdin 


Aladdin Homes are designed to use standard lengths and sizes of lumber so 

that there is practically no sawing, measuring and fitting to be done by the 

You receive in one shipment all the timbered frame 

work, mill-work, the siding, outside finish, porch, shingles, windows, 
a 


Portland, Oregon; 
Wilmington, North Carolina; Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


Mills : 


Save $200 to $800 


Aladdin success is chiefly due to the 
money saved for Aladdin Home owners. 





You will saveasubstan- f[ 
tial amount through 











It prepares the house 


. doors, 
sets, paints, stains and 
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RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 


MEN WANTED! POSITION 


GUARANTEED 


EARN UP TO $250 PER MONTH, EXPENSES PAID 


IG demand for trained men in this fas- 

cinating, new profession. Many splen- 
did opportunities thru contact with railway 
officials. Travel, or remain near home. 
Pleasant, healthful, out-door work. 


Start at $110.00 per Month 


with expenses paid 
time study at home. 
qualify. 


Prepare in three months’ spare- 
Any average man can easily 


Position GUARANTEED 


If, after completing preparations, we do not secure 
for you a position paying at least $110 a month and 
expenses, we refund your enrollment fee in full. 
YOU TAKE NO RISK. 
Don't Delay—Investigate Now. 
let No. D-594, today. 


STANDARD BUSINESS 
TRAINING INST. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send for free book- 
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National Bobbed_ hair, bewitchingly 

youthful, universally fashion- 
Bob able! Women and girls appreciate the 
comfort and vivacity of “bobbed hair.”” A 
National Bob “bobs’”’ yours without cutting. 
Hairpins secure it quickly to bobbed or uncut 
hair. Sendus$10.00andastrand of your hair, 
and we will mail your ‘National Bob’’, per- 
fectly matched. Satisfactionguaranteed,or we 
refund your money. Send for FREE catalog. 


National Hair 


N7. Special offer: 
Nets send 65c for 
Boudoir Box of 6. Guar- 
anteed perfect, extra 
largesize, real humanhair. 








State colors, and style 65‘ 

(cap or fringe). a box 

| NATIONAL HAIR GOODS COMPANY 
Dept. 73 368 Sixth Ave., New York 








YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE! 


BUT YOUR NOSE? 





[= THIS DAY and AGE attention to your appearance is an absolute 


necessit 
you wis. 


if you expect to make th ; L 
to appear as attractive as possible, for your own self-satisfac- 


e most out of life. Not only should 


tion, which is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find the world 
in general judging you greatly, if not wholly, by your “looks;’’ therefore 
it pays to “look your best” at all times. Permit no one tosee you looking 


otherwise; 


your ultimate destiny? 


it will injure your welfare! ; 
stantly make rests the failure or success of your life. 


Upon the impression you con- 
Which is to be 


My latest Nose-Shaper, ““*TRADOS Model 25," U.S. Patent, with six adjustable 
pressure regulators and made of light polished metal, corrects now ill-shaped noses 


without operation, quickly, safely and permanently. D 


iseased cases excepted. Is 


pleasant and does notinterfere with one's daily occupation, being worn at night. 
Write today for free booklet, which tells how to correct ill-shaped Noses 
without cost if not satisfactory 


M. Trilety, Face Specialist, 1740 Ackerman Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Also For Sale at Riker-Hegeman, Liggett’s and other First-Class Drug Stores 








Plays and Players 
(Continued from page 95) 


HE only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 

Rupert Hughes was married in New 
York recently, at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Creel—Mrs. Creel is better 
known as Blanche Bates. Miss Hughes 
married John Monk Saunders. 

Her bridesmaid was Irving Cobb’s daugh- 
ter. 

Her distinguished parent has been féted 
frequently during his stay in the east. He 
has been picture-making in California for 
some months, during which time he has 
made such masterpieces as “The Old Nest,” 
“The Wall Flower,” and “Remembrance,” 
which latter film he personally directed. He 
has lectured before various college classes, 
and has been the honor guest at luncheons 
which brought together most of the well- 
known film people in Manhattan. 


HEELER OAKMAN, the husband of 

Priscilla Dean, and a_ well-known 
young actor-about-Hollywood, came _ to 
Manhattan on business. He had to spend 
the Christmas holiday season in the east. 
Remember: a motion picture actor—from 
Hollywood—in New York—on New Year’s 
Eve. That’s what everybody thought. But 
here was the Oakman program for the 
celebrated holiday: 

He went, with his friend Joe King, to 
the Rialto Theater to see “The Little Min- 
ister.” Next they stopped at the Claridge 
Grill for a pineapple soda. Then they went 
up to Oakman’s rooms in the same hotel 
and watched 1922 being ushered in, from 
their box seats high above Broadway. At 
12:30 they ordered chicken sandwiches and 
milk sent up, and by 1:30 Mr. Oakman was 
in bed and asleep. 

You can believe this one. 


AURICE TOURNEUR has turned the 

first crank on “Lorna Doone.” The 
noted French director started work last 
week on this great literary classic, with a 
cast headed by Madge Bellamy, as Lorna, 
and Frank Keenan. John Bowers is to 
play the hero. 

A number of really remarkable sets have 
been constructed in the Hollywood hills, 
and anyone who has recently read the book, 
which is so full of thrills, fights, excitements, 
dramas, and daring escapades, can imagine 
what sort of a picture it ought to make. 

Mr. Tourneur is worried about only one 
thing, in outlining his work. Rain. 

“It would have been so simple to stop the 
droughts in Europe last year,” he said. 
“All they would have to do was send for 
me and let me start to make exteriors for 
a picture. It would have rained at once.” 


" E most popular “between pictures” 

recreation of the month has been at- 
tendance at the famous Burch-Obenchain 
murder trial, recently held in the Los 
Angeles superior court. The case, a most 
dramatic one—a beautiful woman accused 
of having conspired with an admirer to 
murder her sweetheart who was tiring of 
her, and the later development of her 
divorced husband rushing to her side to 
defend her—and a number of dramatic stars 
have found it an interesting study. Tony 
Moreno was seen there nearly every day, 
Florence Vidor sometimes alone and some- 
times with her husband, King Vidor, has 
made frequent appearances. A Leatrice Joy 
spent several days listening to the evidence. 
Bebe Daniels came up for the afternoon and 
Bob Ellis, who once was a police reporter 
on a New York paper, occupied a seat at 
the press table. Mary Alden was also an 
interested spectator. 


(Continued on page 97) 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued ) 


HEELER OAKMAN made a flying 

trip to New York around the first 
of the year, bringing with him the print 
of “Slippy McGee,” the Oliver Morosco 
film in which he plays the leading rdle. 
Wheeler couldn’t stay long because he had 
te be back in Hollywood, January 2nd. 
Rather a special date with him—the anni- 
versary of his wedding to Priscilla Dean. 


HE entire Universal studio was threat- 

ened with destruction from the high 
flood waters that arose in Los Angeles during 
the recent heavy rain storm. 

While employes rushed the animals to 
safety, the cowboys battled to strengthen 
the dam that holds the waters in a canyon 
above Universal City, and which the four 
day’s terrific downpour had threatened to 
demolish. 

Every possible precaution was taken to 
check the torrents if they did break through, 
but for twenty-four hours it was impossible 
to tell whether Universal City would exist 
in another fifteen minutes or not. 

The rain stopped just in time to prevent 
the overflow of the dam, but much damage 
was done by the cloudbursts, and the moun- 
tain torrents that tore through expensive 
sets on the lot. 

Well, Universal seems to be having a lot 
of bad luck lately. 

Harry Carey has left them, unable to 
agree with the methods of some of the new 
executives. Carey, next to Priscilla Dean, 
was the biggest money-maker and most 
popular star on the Universal lot, and it is 
understood he already has arrangements for 
his own company. 


UCILLE CARLISLE is back at the 

Vitagraph western studios, working 
again as the principal embellishment of the 
Larry Semon slap-sticks. 

Lucille returned to the west coast just 
about Christmas time. She is now wearing 
a gorgeous solitaire. Don’t know whether 
it’s an engagement ring or a mere Christ- 
mas present. But it wouldn't surprise any- 
body to hear that Lucille will, sooner or 
later, be Larry’s leading lady for life. 


LMA TAYLOR and Cecil Hepworth, the 
British star and producer, have returned 
to England. 

Miss Taylor made a decided hit over here. 
There was something so frank and so un- 
spoiled about her. I remember seeing her 
one day at the Algonquin, where she lived 
while in New York. She appeared at the 
door of the main dining room, a shy and 
wholesome little person who shone by com- 
parison with some of the richly dressed 
and heavily perfumed ladies present. 

Larry Trimble and Jane Murfin, the pro- 
ducers of “The Silent Call,’ saw a lot of 
Alma. Mr. Trimble has known her for 
years, and says she hasn’t changed a bit, 
except that she is sweeter and shyer, if 
possible. 


FTER showing a decided spurt of great 

activity, the work of the motion pic- 
ture studios in Hollywood hit another terri- 
ble slump around the holidays and a number 
of changes of great importance to the in- 
dustry seem to be taking place. 

Rumor is very general that Metro is to 
be absorbed by Famous Player’s-Lasky. Rex 
Ingram is the only person now working. 
Bert Lytell and Viola Dana having been 
sent on a long tour of personal appearances 
in the Loew theaters all over the country. 


Realart has ceased to exist. Its stars and 
releases are to be taken over by Paramount 


and the organization will move over to the | 


Lasky studio in Hollywood. Realart and | 


Famous Players have always been closely 


associated and the complete consolidation | 


will save time and expense in every way. 
Realart stars affected by this change are: 
Bebe Daniels, Constance Binney, Alice 


Brady, Mary Miles Minter, and Wanda | 


Hawley. Those on the inside seem to think 
that all these actresses will not become 
Paramount stars but will be “kept in some 
capacity.” Miss Daniels is leading the pro- 
gram, in fact it is understood that she is 
leading all the other four stars combined, 
so of course she is sure of an excellent place 
under the Paramount banner. 

Miss Binney and Miss Minter probably 
have contracts that are ironclad, but Miss 
Brady is in the east and Miss Hawley has 
never assumed any real proportions as a 
star. Since there is a great need for good 
leading women on the Lasky lot, the problem 
may be solved in that way. 


T happened at the Lasky studio on the 
set where Alfred Greene was directing 
Thomas Meighan. 


was to take part in the picture. When Mr. 


Greene was about to direct an important | 


scene, the precocious parrot said in perfect 
imitation of the director: “Ready now, folks 
—camera!” The cameramen started grind- 
ing, the actors 
Greene shouted in perfect imitation of an 
angry parrot: 

“Stop—cut! That wasn’t me at all—it 
was that d——d parrot—take it away!” 


HE Hollywood Hotel, which has shel- 

tered beneath its roof at least as many, 
and maybe more, celebrities at once than 
any other hostelry in the world, caught fire 
last week, and except for the fact that rain 
was pouring down in bucketfuls, probably 
would have been burned to the ground. 

The fire started under the ground floor 
apartments of Mrs. Jack Dillon, as the 
result of defective wiring. 

Bob Ellis and May Allison occupied the 
suite adjoining Mrs. Dillon and by the time 
they became aware of the fire, the halls 
were impassable with thick clouds of smoke 
and the hall floors were beginning to cave. 
Mr. Ellis broke the front windows which 
did not open, and he stood in the hot smoke 
for half an hour, passing things through the 
window to his pretty wife, who chucked 
them into a sedan that happened to be stand- 
ing there. Everything she had on was 
ruined, and she was completely drenched. 
but her trousseau was saved, with the ex- 
ception of five hats that were spoiled by the 
rain. 

Mrs. Dillon lost some of her wardrobe, 
and all the rooms in that wing were gutted, 
before the fire department managed to put 
out the blaze. 


R. and Mrs. Bill Hart played Santa 

Claus to little Mary Johanna Desmond, 
the temporarily orphaned daughter of Bill 
Desmond. 

Bill Hart is Mary Johanna’s god-father; 
and the baby’s parents were in the east, 
leaving Mary under nurses’ care in their 
Beverly Hills home. 

So bright and early Bill and Winifred 


Hart went over to the Desmond place, | 


laden with teddy bears and walking dolls 
and stuffed animals. They trimmed a tree 
and made Mary so happy she didn’t much 
miss her mother and father. 


(Continued on page 114) 
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4 Coats-Suits Dresses 
Youthful New York Style 


ty somos movie stars have 
long appreciated the excep- 
tional youthfulness, good ma- 
terials, and fine workmanship 
of Miss Manhattan modes as 
well as their moderate prices. 


$25 to *75 


If your favorite store cannot’ . 
show you the latest Miss Man- 
hattan creations,write usatonce, — 
mentioning the store name, and 
we will mail you, free, a Miss 
Manhattan Fashion Book of 
actual photographs of Fifth 
Avenue’s most popular modes. 


496 Seventh ave: fis Mantaillm™ 
New York 
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COLD CREAM POWDER 
| InDhe LATTLE PINK & WHITE BOXES 


HERE is just one cold 
cream face powder made 
—and that is Armand! 
Armand Cold Cream Pow- 
der is perfectly soft, dry, 

_ smooth and dense, yet has 
an exquisite cold cream base. 
| It spreads evenly, blends 
naturally into the skin and 
| stays on till you wash it off. 


Just try Armand Cold Cream 
Powder once. The little pink-and- 
white hatbox is $1, everywhere. 

If you do not love Armand you ef 
can take it back and your money ' 
will be returned. Send us 1l5c for 
three guest-room packages of 
Armand Cold Cream Powder, 


Taleum and Vanishing Cream. i 


Address 


| Canadian customers should address 


j Armand, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont. 





You Have Never Seen 
gas) Anything Like This Before 


;, Flower Drops the most exquisite 

gt erfume ever produced. Mace from 
f owers. A single drop lasts a week. 
' Bottle like picture with lon 
etopper, Lilacor Orabapple, $1.50; 
of the Valley, Rose or Violet $2 


Romanza, our latest Flower Drope, 
es 
ps 


$2.50. Above odors in half oz. bott 
$8.00, one oz. $15.00. Send 2c stam 
or silver for miniature bottle. 


Rieger’s Mon Amour, ounce $1.50; 
Garden Queen, $2.00; Alcazar, $2,25; 
Parfum Rienzi, $2.50, nothing finer; 
peoscinie Boquet $1.00 At druggists or 

. by mail. 

Send $1.00 for souvenir bo 

25c bottles, different odors. sae 
PAUL RIEGER & CO.142 istSt.. SanFrancisco 


. Send for Miniature 
__ BOTTLE 








ARMAND—Des Moines 








The A BC of Business 


Adding, Bookkeeping and Calculating 
are the three great figuring operations 
that constitute the A B C of Busi- 
ness. To handle these operations 
the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company manufactures three types 
of machines in a wide variety of 
styles and sizes among which may be 
found a machine that will fit the 
needs of any business, large or small. 


Burroughs 




















with the Pure Food Act. They were, one 
was led to believe by the action of everyone 
who came within smelling distance, absolute- 
ly non compos mentis. Anyone who got a 
whiff of them fainted. 

“Tt was not funny. It was extremely 
nauseous and disgusting. I lost ten pounds 
myself the week I worked on it and I have 
never felt really happy with a sausage 
since. But you couldn’t cut out the sausages 
because that’s all there was. 

“But the Muse of Poetry sent me an in- 
spiration. 

“T put in this title spoken by the butcher, 
as he displayed his wares to the young hus- 
band, who staggered back clasping his 
proboscis : 

“*TAKE THESE GARLIC SAUSAGES. 
THEY IS GRAND. SO NEAR CLOSING 
TIME I SELL HIM TO YOU CHEAP.’ 

“T never heard of a garlic sausage—but 
that one little word saved the picture from 
being loathsome and made it quite giggly. 
Garlic is always funny—decomposition rare- 
ly is. 

“Sometimes title-fixing is merely a case of 
psychology. That happened when [I was 
titling ‘Star-Dust,’ a picture made from 
Fannie Hurst’s famous novel. 

“The girl has, according to time-honored 
custom, married the son of the old miser 
who holds a mortgage on her father’s home 
—the father whom she adores. It is thor- 
oughly established that she is making this 
marriage solely and only to save her father’s 
home for him. Then, without anything hap- 
pening, immediately after the marriage she 
packs her things and gets out, leaving the 
old man more than ever at the mercy of the 
dastardly skinflint and his tighter half. 

“Whereupon, since the girl didn’t imagine 
that this marriage was going to be easy to 
take and since she had as yet acccmplished 
nothing by it, you decide she is a fool. 

“Consequently, I inserted this title as 
spoken by that lady: 

“"WHAT’S MORE, I TOLD PAW HE 
WAS A FOOL TO CARRY YOUR 
FATHER’S MORTGAGE ANY LONGER, 
AND HE’S GOING TO SEE HIM ABOUT 
IT IN THE MORNING. I DON’T CARE 
IF HE IS YOUR FATHER, HE’S NO 
BETTER THAN ANYBODY ELSE, AND 
IF HE HAD AN OUNCE OF PRIDE HE 
WOULDN’T BE ACCEPTING CHAR- 
ITY,’ 

“Thus the girl knows that she hasn’t got 





beside her, asked rapid questions, inter- 
spersed with more rapid ejaculations of 
horror, and little grimaces which succeeded 
in making the fretful baby laugh. Ten 
seconds later the woman and the babies were 
in a taxicab, homeward bound, with a ten 
dollar bill tucked in the woman’s hand. 

She will lend her fur coat to an extra 
girl and forget to speak to the wife of the 
president of the company when she comes 
on the set. 

I have never been able to understand why 
it is—but it is always true. When Mae 
Busch is in the room, every man drifts 
toward her as a needle drifts to a magnet. 
She is conceded to be utterly irresistible 
where men are concerned. There may be 
more beautiful, more brilliant, more famous 
women present—it never seems to matter. 
Nor who the men are—nor where it is. 

No self-respecting woman should admit to 
liking such a girl but it’s strange how 





- . Sys 
“She’s a Nut—But I Like Her 


(Concluded from page 26) 


by her mother-in-law, that her sacrifice has 
been in vain, and your sympathy is with 
her when she takes her shoes out from under 
the old lady’s spare bed and beats it. 

“In ‘The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari,’ I used 
a trick title that I considered very necessary 
to sustain the suspense. I did not want the 
audience to realize that the man was in- 
sane. I was afraid they would begin to 
see this too early, so I used a trick, such as 
mystery writers use: 

“YOU WILL PROBABLY THINK MY 
STORY THE MUTTERINGS OF A MAD- 
MAN, SO INCREDIBLE ARE ITS 
HORRORS, BUT I ASSURE YOU THAT 
I AM HOPELESSLY, ENTIRELY SANE’ 

“This reassured the audience, and at the 
same time was strictly true to type, since 
anyone who is insane always begins by tell- 
ing you he’s not. 

“And yet in another story—a French melo- 
drama—I had to do just the opposite and 
by titles declare that the villain was in- 
sane. He was so darn villainous—the story 
so terribly melo—(this chap went about 
slaughtering innocent people wholesale, steal- 
ing fortunes from widows, ruining pure 
young maidens, locking the hero in vaults 
and turning on the poison gas, blowing up 
churches and orphan asylums)—that I knew 
no American audience would ever swallow 
him as a sane human being. 

“So instead of letting him be a villain, I 
slapped him with this introductory title: 

““BROODING OVER ANCIENT 
GRUDGES IS A SURE ROAD TO IN- 
SANITY, AND THE MOST DANGEROUS 
PERSON IN THE WORLD IS THE MEN- 
TALLY UNBALANCED CRIMINAL 
WHO HAS STILL ENOUGH CLUTCH 
ON REASON TO SIMULATE SANITY. 
HIS NEIGHBORS KNEW HIM ONLY AS 
— —, A NEWCOMER IN THEIR 
MIDST, TWISTED IN MIND AND 
BODY, TACITURN AND FORBIDDING. 
BUT NO ONE EVER WITNESSED THE 
MANIACAL RAGES AND _ BITTER 
BROODINGS TO WHICH HE WAS 
PRONE IN SOLITUDE’’ 

“And you bet no one ever did, because 
there weren’t any. 

“And then some people want to do away 
with titles.” 

“Well,” said I, “some people want to do 
away with pictures altogether.” 

“Might as well,” said Katherine Hilliker. 





Dorothy Davenport Reid and Ethel Clayton 
and Olga Printzlau and Alice Lake and— 
though I am not famous—even me myself, 
do admit it. 

Her one great claim to beauty is her 
supreme grace. She came to pictures from 
musical comedy and vaudeville, where she 
was famous in New York as a dancer. 
Coming to Los Angeles with a vaudeville 
headliner, she yielded to the persuasions of 
picture managers and stayed. She was first 
with Sennett—where so many of our famous 
stars began—was featured there and has 
recently been seen in von Stroheim’s “The 
Devil’s Passkey,” and latest in “Foolish 
Wives,” and in support of Lasky stars. 

There is a persistent rumor that she is 
to be starred by Universal—a very wise 
choice for Universal to make, wiser than 
some of their past ones. 

She has been married, to Francis Mac- 
Donald, but it didn’t take. 
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Largely a Matter of 
Love 


(Continued from page 38) 


mine that I should stop acting because I 
am married. I don’t want to and he 
wouldn’t want me to. My work is a part 
of my life and I could never give it up. 
At least, not for years and years. 


The trouble with some married men is | 
that a few months after marriage they | 


begin to look upon their wives as house- 
keepers or furniture. You may argue with 
a woman on morals and manners—and win; 
but criticize her coiffure, and all is over 
with you. You must treat women as 
women. I had rather my husband said to 
me, “I like that dress; did you design it?” 
r “You’re looking unusually pretty today 
—are those new shoes?” than have him 
discuss with me the Einstein theory or the 
Russian situation or Freudian psycho-analy- 
sis. Women should think for themselves if 
in doing so they do not lose their charm. 
Women’s place is just as important as man’s 
She is trying now to step out of her place. 


It is not complimentary to a woman to be | 
man’s mental equal. She may be—she | 


usually is—but she must carefully keep the 
knowledge from him. A charming woman 
can rule the world—providing she doesn’t 
let man know what she is about. “Her 
simple doom is to be beautiful.” Most 
women would rather be beautiful. 


O get back to the only case about which 

I can speak with some authenticity: 
I have been present at every performance of 
my husband’s new play, “Pot Luck.” One 
night I was sitting as usual in my aisle 
seat in the second row, when I noticed in 
the first act that the leading woman, Miss 
Clare Moores, must be ill. Sure enough— 
I was called back-stage when the curtain 
fell. The manager came to me. He asked 
me to play the part for the other two acts. 
I said I wouldn’t. Jim asked me. I said 
I would. I knew the play backwards and 
forwards; I didn’t miss a cue or skip a 
line. I was frightened at first but after a 
while I began to have a good time. The 
audience was wonderful and encouraged me. 
The last line of the play is “My wife—God 
bless her!” and the company drinks her 
health. I was Jim’s wife in the play, and 
it was a happy moment when the audience 
seconded the motion. I would like to go on 
the stage again, with Jim. It doesn’t seem 
likely now, but perhaps some day—who 
knows? 

If you would like to know to just what 
one thing I attribute the success of my 
marriage, I would give you a rule. Appar- 
ently it is just a simple little thing. Act- 
ually, it is the hardest precept in the world 
to follow. It is: DON’T TRY TO MAKE 
EACH OTHER OVER. 

You are marrying a bad breakfast dis- 
position as well as an afternoon exuberance. 
You are marrying a girl who talks all the 
time, or you are marrying a man who never 
does. Unfortunately, the virtues and vices 
of the matrimonial candidates cannot be 
ticketed in advance. Perhaps I should say, 
fortunately, for if we knew just what we 
were marrying there might be fewer mar- 
riages. Besides, the surprise element is an 
important one. 

But after all is said and done—and after 
you are married, all is—there isn’t any use 
for snappy epigrams or painful platitudes. 
There are only two kinds of men in the 
world, anyway. The man you are in love 
with, and the other men. You may moral- 
ize; but it won’t do you any good. It is— 
see the title! 
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Just a dainty pit-pat with the FLAC- 
ONETTE applicator rod, and you 
complete the charm of your person 
with the caressing fragrance of your 


best-loved perfume. 


INE 


pL ACONETrEs/ 


give you a choice of the 28 most 
exquisite extracts of France. You 
get genuine perfumes poured direct 
from the maker’s bottles. You 
get a dainty vial that prevents leak- 
ing, spilling, evaporation or discol- 
oring. You get an adorable, satiny 
metal container, convenient for 
your hand-bag. 

And you can buy FLACONETTES 
at almost any perfume counter. 
Or, by mail from us, adding 10c 
on each for packing and postage. 


IMPORTERS EXCHANGE, INC. 
220 Fifth Ave. Dept. P New York 


















beautiful my complexion. 


Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, as this 
is sold under guarantee of money back if it fails to 


remove freckles. 


FRECKLES | from New Gum Vender 


Don’t Hide Them With a 
Veil; Remove Them With Install one in your 
Othine—Double Strength 


There’s no longer the slightest need 
Lag of feeling ashamed of your freckles, || 
as Othine—double strength—is guar- 
anteed to remove these homely spots. “ 
Simply get an ounce of Othine — double Vrite us about re- 
Z strength — from any druggist and apply a 
little of it night and morning and you should j | 
soon see that even the worst freckles have begun } | 
to disappear, while the lighter ones have vanished | 
—a- t is seldom that more than an ounce is 
to completely clear the skin and gain a | 
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$10 to $20 a Day Profit 


Pays Rent for Store Owner @ 





store or any public 
place and get this 
easy profit. Requires 
noattention. Always 
works. Machine’s 

rofits pay the rent. 


built penny and nickel 
machines. Finished 
Like new. In excellent 
running order. Pay 
their cost | aad 10 Gays. 
Write or y for 
full particulars. $26 down 

yment. Balance o>. 


i 
Peers 
boxes. 100 5¢ 
Silver Ming Co., 300 Williams Bidg., indianapolis, Ind. 
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Keep the little white jar 
of Meee h po on your 
bathroom shelf and you can 


easily head off crou yom 
before they get beyond 
control. 


The moment you hear 
that warning cough, get out 
the good old Musterole and 
rub this soothing ointment 
sew on the chest and 

oat 

Made from pure oil of mustard 
and other simple ingredients, 
Musterolepenetratesrightthrough 
the skin and breaks up the cold 
by relieving the congestion. 

Musterole does its good work 
without blistering the skin like 
the old-fashioned mustard plaster. 

Use it for treating tonsillitis, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, chilblains, 
colds and croup. 

Sold by all druggists, in tubes and 
jars, and 65c; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., pao Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 











$500.00 


“EMPTY ARMS” 
Prize Contest 


HE Lester Park-Edward Whiteside 

photoplay, “Empty Arms,” in- 
spired the song “Empty Arms.” <A 
third verse is wanted, and to the writer 
of the best one submitted a prize of 
$500 cash will be paid. 

This contest is open to everybody. 
You simply write the words for a 
third verse —it is not necessary that 
you see the photoplay before doing 
so. Send your name and address on a 
postal card or sheet of paper and we 
shall send you a copy of the words of 
the song, the rules of the contest and 
a short synopsis of this photoplay. 
It will cost you nothing to enter the 
contest. 





Write postal o1 letter today to 


“EMPTY ARMS” CONTEST EDITOR 
WORLD M. P. CORPORATION 


245 W. 47th St., Dept. 698, New York, N. Y. | 
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The Cradle 


(Continued from page 29) 


had made. When Doris offered him a kiss 
that she had brought from her mother 
(Margaret, rather than to wound her baby, 
bitterly had sent a kiss to “daddy” when 
the child begged for it) a flare of jealousy 
ran thrdugh Lola and she showed so plainly 


what her feelings were that Doris was 
frightened. 

“She doesn’t like me,” she whispered to 
her father. 

It was true, Lola did not like her step- 
daughter. She showed it the first night of 
Doris’ stay, by going out alone with a 


sarcastic word about not wanting to play 
nursemaid. And a few days after the child's 
arrival she lost control of her temper com- 
pletely and was actually cruel. 


It happened this way: One of Lola’s 
erstwhile admirers—a man who had never 
given up his attentions, despite her marriage 
—sent her some imported perfume, a gor- 
geous gift in a bottle of curiously tortured 
glass. As she was holding it in her hand, 
admiring it and smiling over the card that 
had come with it, which read: “To the 
loveliest flower in captivity’—Doris, coming 
unexpectedly through some heavy curtains, 
knocked against her. And the bottle was 
dashed from her hand 


F course the child was appalled by what 

she had unwittingly done. But Lola, 
shaking with fury, would not listen to her 
baby grief and excuses. Shaking her, 
roughly, she screamed: 

“Look what you've done!” and then, as 
Doris tried to pull away, she grasped a long 
flat paper cutter from the table and struck 
her, not once, but many times. 

When Bob came home that night, he 
found a very sick little girl, a little girl who 
revived from unconsciousness only long 
enough to sob, “I want to die!” Although 
Lola refused to tell what had happened, 
he wrung the truth from her maid—who 
was terribly frightend. He heard of the 
beating, of the lonely child crying herself 
into a fever, of the broken perfume bottle. 
And as he listened, his face lost its last 
trace of boyishness and became the face of 
a disillusioned man. When Lola, unable 
to think of anyone but herself, suggested 
callously that if it was anything contagious 
he’d better take his daughter to the hospital, 
Bob did some quick deciding. Snatching 
up a silk bed quilt he wrapped Doris in it 
and hurried with her in his arms to the 
door. Turning, on the threshold, he made 
his farewell speech. 


“I’m going to take her where she belongs,” 
he said huskily, “to her mother!” 


And take her to her mother he did, strid- 
ing unceremoniously into the Webster home. 
Laying the little limp figure in Margaret’s 
arms, he partially explained. As she turned 
from him, and started up the stairs, he 
would have followed at once, but for Web- 
ster’s voice. 

“You forget, Dr. Harvey,” it said, 
you are not in your own house!” 

For a moment, Bob hesitated. And then, 
thinking of his critically ill little daughter, 
he faced Webster. And spoke: 

“There’s no law,” he said simply, “which 
takes away a father’s rights. If you care 
to face public opinion you can call in the 
police, but I’m going to stay here while my 
baby needs me!” 

The words “public opinion” silenced Web- 
ster. He did not interfere as Margaret called 
down the stairs to her former husband. 


“Oh, Bob, come at once,’ she called, 
“Doris is—worse.” 


“that 


Through the long night the closed door 
of the little nursery locked bitterness into 
two hearts. For Lola would not think of 
a logical explanation as she waited for Bob's 
return, and Webster was feeling the anguish 
of jealousy. Two other doctors and a 
nurse were obtained, but the child was 
suffering from a shock that was mental as 
well as physical. It was only at dawn time, 
several days later, that she opened her eyes 
and spoke. 


“Mother,” she called weakly. And then, 
“Daddy!” And, when they were bending 
over her little bed, she essayed a fluttering 
smile. “I dreamed,’ she murmured, “an 
awful dream! I thought that we were 
all living in different houses. Wasn’t that— 
funny?” And then, still smiling, she drifted 
into a normal sleep. 


Margaret and Bob faced each other, above 
the bed of their child. And then, all at 
once, realization came to them. And the 
man reached out and gathered the woman 
hungrily to his breast. 

“My God,” he groaned, “You’re mine—I 
know it now!” 

Margaret tried to control herself, tried 
to tell him that it was too late. But even 
as she spoke, her lips were meeting his. And 
then she had torn herself away. 

“Please go,” she sobbed, her breath com- 
ing in gasps, “It’s got to be—goodbye!” 
And Bob, understanding, stumbled from the 
door, and out of the house. 


When Bob reached home, he discovered 
that he had not been missed. For, upon 
entering the living room he found Lola 
engaged in having breakfast with the man 
who had sent her the perfume. First en- 
raged, then disgusted, Bob surveyed them. 
And then he spoke. 


“| ought to shoot you,” he said slowly, 
“but you’re not worth it!” And then, 
turning to an anxious servant who lingered 
near, he added: “Pack all of my things at 
once—I'm leaving!” 

As he went out of the door Lola’s light 
laughter followed him. He had given up 
everything for her—but, being no longer a 
novelty—he could not hold her interest. Let 
it be recorded that he no longer wanted to 
hold her interest! 


T was on Doris’ first day up, that Mar- 

garet read an item in the newspaper 
telling that Dr. Harvey and his wife had 
separated and that Mrs. Harvey was on 
her way to Reno to establish residence. 
While she was reading it Webster came in 
and saw the paper in her hand. It was 
then, his jealousy getting the better of him, 
that he spoke out what had been on his 
mind for weeks. 


“During those days and nights when you 
two were alone upstairs,” he questioned, 
“what passed between you?” 

Margaret could only make one answer. 
But she hesitated before she spoke. 
“Nothing,” she said at last, “nothing!” 

Webster stared at her, unconvinced. On 
the brink of a serious quarrel, he cried out, 
bitterly, that which was on his soul: 

“I've tried my best,” he said, “but I can’t 
love his child! As long as she stays in the 
house I shall be unhappy!” 


Margaret, torn with emotion, faced him. 
She did not know that little Doris was out- 
side in the great hall, listening. She only 
knew that the man was telling the truth. 

“T guess,” she said brokenly, “that you’re 
right !” 

The little girl, there in the hall, wavered. 
And then, slowly, she turned and went back 

(Concluded on page 101) 
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to her nursery. The nurse was there, putting 
away wee dainty clothing, and it was of her 
that Doris asked a vital question. 

“Where do little girls go,” 
“when nobody wants ’em?” 

The nurse was busy and pre-occupied. 

“They go to the Orphans’ Home,” she 
said shortly. And then she left the room on 
some unimportant errand. 

Doris, left alone, fought back the tears. 
Slowly she went to the closet, got out her 
hat and coat and a smali suit case, which 
she packed with clothing. And then, a small 
dreary figure, she went down the stairs and 
out of the house. 

Margaret and Webster were still talking as 
Doris started to leave the house. But Mar- 
garet, glancing up, saw the pathetic little 
picture going through the hall. And with a 
yearning mother cry she ran to her baby. 

“I’m going to the Orphans’ Home,” the 
little one said simply. 

Margaret was stricken. And even Webster 
was hard hit. As he stood looking down, 
Margaret glanced wanly up and met his eyes. 

“Courtney,” she said, “the love which 
this child is ready to sacrifice is the thing 
that God gave her. The love that you are 
fighting for was only created by a frail 
human law. Which is the stronger?” 

It was the hardest moment of Webster’s 
life. Margaret, sensing it, took from her 
daughter’s hand a picture that she had been 
carrying with her—the framed photograph 
of her father. 

“See,” she said, “her eyes are his—her 
lips and hair are mine. She is our bond in 
flesh and blood.” She paused for a moment, 
went on: 

“You would have to kill her,” she said, 
“to really separate us. And—even then— 
there would be the bond of memories!” 

Webster looked at her. And all at once 
knew that he had lost. But, being a good 
loser, he smiled sadly. 

“The evidence is all against me—you win, 
Margaret,” he said softly. And then, almost 
in a whisper, he added—“Goodbye, dear!” 
And then he went out, leaving the mother 
and her child together. 

For a long moment Margaret, realizing 
the enormity of his sacrifice, said nothing. 
But Doris could not keep silent for long. 
All at once her little voice sounded—a wist- 
ful little voice. 

“Can we go to daddy—now?” she asked. 

Margaret nodded slowly. 

“Later, baby,” she cried. 

Her eyes were aglow with happiness as 
she drew her baby closer into the cradle of 
her arms. 


she asked, 


Harold Is in Town 


AROLD LLOYD is in New York right 

now; and New York is tickled to 
death. The metropolis always gives him a 
glad hand. 

There is no more popular personage in 
pictures than young Mr. Lloyd. Incredible 
as it seems, he is absolutely unspoiled. He 
doesn’t know that Broadway is crazy about 
him, and he acts just as he did when he 
was the unknown comedian of the one-reel 
Roach comedies. Consequently he’s more 
than a favorite. 

Mildred Davis, Harold’s adorable blonde 
leading lady, with her mother; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Hal Roach—Hal produces Harold’s 
comedies—travelled to Manhattan with the 
famous comedian. They attended every 
_— in town and had the time of their 
ives. 
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\, Complexion 


A perfect complexion contributes 
more than anything else to the uni- 





fied beauty of your face. 


Protect 


that, and the rest of your features 
will take on added charm. D. & R. 
Perfect Cold Cream will give to 
your skin the rich softness of velvet. 
The biting winds of winter have no 
fear for the woman who knows her 


skin is safe. 


D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream stands guard 
over your skin. It does, however, much more 
than that, for it contains elements which 
beautify as well as protect. You will be de- 
lighted with the quick results you obtain from 


its use. 


Now soldat pre-war prices. Tubes, 
10c, 25c, 50c. Jars, 35c, 50c, 85c, 


$1.50. 


TRY IT FREE—Write for free tube of this 
perfect skin cleanser and beautifier. Address: 


Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept. 1026, 


Building, New York. 


“The Kind That he eps” 





D.@R., 


DAGGET T« RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 








“Home Kraft”’ and “Draughtsman” each con- 
tain Bungalows and Two Stories. “Plan Kraft” 
Two Stories. “‘Kozy Homes” Bungalows. $1.00 
each—all four for $3.00. De Luxe Flats $1.00. 
DE LUXE BUILDING CO. 
524 Union League Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ASLACH 


Face PowperR 


fined, clinging, and invisible 
—so delicately fragrant. 
I adore it, and must 
have it always. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan 
gerous. Flesh White, 
Pink o: Cream, 50c. 
a box at druggists or 


by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 


for a sample boz. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept. 57 “® 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Not like Lablache, pas du tout, do | 


find other powders for my complexion. 
Because, ma cherie, Lablache is so re- 
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home, easily 


Waltz, One Step, 


part of our expense. 


you will learn. 


and pleasures of a real good dancer. 
the newest ballroom steps. 
has invented a new method which now makes it possible to learn dancing at 
quickly—without music or partner, 
people have successfully learned to dance by mail.” 


BE POPULAR 


Let Arthur Murray teach you to dance well! 
In private — quickly — new easy method. 


By a remarkable new easy method you can now be taught to enjoy the popularity 
No longer need you envy those who dance 


Arthur Murray, America’s greatest dancing teacher, 


easy, anyone can learn—beginners or advanced dancers. 

To help cover cost of mailing, handling, etc., send 10c, a small 
Start on the road to good dancing by sending 
for your lesson today! You will be surprised at the ease with which 
Lesson sent in plain wrapper. 


ARTHUR MURRAY SCHOOL OF DANCING, Studio 81, 290 Broadway,N.Y. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


and at small cost. 
You can now learn the Fox Trot, 
Conversation Walk, and all the newest steps right in your own 
home from the Vanderbilt's instructor—at a trifling cost. 


FREE Dancing Lesson 


For a short time only, Arthur Murray will give you free of charge, a dancing 
lesson to prove to you how easily and quickly you can learn to dance by his method. 


The simplicity of Arthur Murray's method is amazing! It is so 


“60,000 
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Open to Everybody 


Send us a list of all objects beginning with **S”’ (saw, 
spoon, etc.) you can find on this picture. Largest and 
nearest correct list wins Ist Prize. 104 other cash prizes. 


Costs Nothing to Try! 


While this contest is for the purpose of introducing Reefer’s 
Yeast Tablets, you do not have to purchase any to win a prize. 
Even if you do not order a single package of Reefer’s Yeast 
Tablets, if you are awarded First Priz¢ you win $50.00, 


Win the $5,000 Prize! 


If you order one $1.00 package of Reefer’s Yeast Tablets, you 
can win $750 as First Prize. If you order two $1.00 packages of 
Reefer’s Yeast Tablets, the First Prize brings you $1500. If you 
order five $1.00 packages, and your list is awarded First Prize, 

ou win $5,000.00. 104 other generous — See the prize 
list. Of course you will want to qualify for the biggest prizes. 


Beauty 


Health — Vim — Vigor 


The world is just waking up to Nature's 
greatest beauty and health secret. 
VITAMINES. Contained in most pleas- 
ant and convenient form in— 


Reefer’s Yeast Tablets 


Embody all three necessary vitamines. Agree with most aeli- 
catestomachs, Taste good. Help to build up vitality, strength, 
endurance, induce youthful, natural complexion. A food. Has 
the elements that enable your your body to derive proper nour- 
ishment from the food you eat. Send today for Reefer’s Yeast 
T iblets and qualify also for the biggest prizes. $50 or $5,000 
which do you want? 


Start NOW=Win All You Can! 


Get Your List in early. Send in your order for Reefer’s Yeast 
Tablets at the same time. Remember, an order for five pack- 
ages qualifies you for the $5000 prize. Get started now. 


E.J. Reefer 2222 
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State Bank of Philadelphia 


PHiLAOELPnia. Pa 


B. J. REBFER: 

This will acknowledge your de- 
posit of $20,000 with thie bank 
which we will hold as a guarantes 
that the prizes awarded by the 





contest will be paid. 


of this bank will serve as one of 
the judges of this puzzle contest 
as @ guarantee that B. J. Reefer 
will award these prizes. 
Yours very truly. 
@. C, ERAUSKOPF 
Presiae:.. 





judges to the winners of your puzzle 


It ie understood that the Cashier 


How many objects © 


in this picture 
Begin with 5? 


A Great Big Puzzle Picture FREE on Request! 
105 Prizes 


Winning answers will receive prizes as follows: 

a0 If one $1.00 if two $1.00 If fve $1.00 
Reefer’s fe. Reefer’s pkgs. Reefer’s Reefer’s 

Yeast Tablets Yeast Tablets Yeast Tablets least Tablets 

areordered is ordered are ordered are ordered 
Ist prize $50 $750 $1500 $5000 
2nd prize 35 375 750 2500 

3rd prize 25 200 400 

250 600 
400 








4th prize 25 125 
5th prize 25 75 150 
6th to 55th prizeseach 2 4 8 25 
56th to 105th prizeseach 1 2 4 


OBSERVE THESE RULES: 


2. The contest is m to every man, woman, girl or living in America, except 
employees er relatives of emelepens of E. J. Ras ees Sts. There is no 
entrance fee of any kind. 

2. You must use only one side of paper. You must number your list of objects in 
Ppt yt toy Lt, fT A ye 
outside of your lst of names and your name and address. ie wn 

3. English words on ll be accepted asthe pear Engi ictionary. 

wands Wil net be counted. Both the . and the plural of a word will 
not count; either one of them may be used. 

4. Compounds or words which are made up of two or more complete English words 
cannot be used. 

__ %. The same spelling of a word will be counted only once even though it is used for 
different articles or objects, or parts of them. Each article or object can be given only 


under = name. i B 
6. Twoor more people may co-operate in answering the puzzle. lowever, onl: 
one prize will be given to any one household. No will be awarded to more p 4 
p—— 4 any combination outside of the family wi @ pnumber—two or more—have 
~*~ b 
7. ifacontestant 











sends more than one list under the same name, an assumed name, 
ora “ name then all lists of such contestant will be disqualified. If more 
than one list is sent by an ereuperby any membersof the same group who have 
ated in the preparation of such lists, then alllistsof suchcontestants will be disqualified. 
8. All answers must be recei through the mail by E. J. Reefer, 9th and Spruce 
Givente, Fee phia, Pa., and must be post - marked by Post Office closing time, 


®. The first prize will be awarded for the answer containing the largest and most 

neers Lerma = of La aauee = Se Gyeecte and articles beginning — tne letter 
shown in the picture. No r consideration, such as neatness, hand- 

writing, will have po bearing in making the decisi.»n. — 

30. The toll amount of any of the prizes will be awarded to each contestant in the 
event of a tie. 

11. The decision will be made by three judges entirely independent of and havin 
no CL  - = w ai ye wither judge “tne. answers submitted A 
aw prizes e o con 4 icipation test carries with i 
the acceptance of the decision of the judges as final and ~ sive. — 

. All answers will receive fuil conside 
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The Chief Essentials of Beauty 


(Concluded from page 22) 


alization of his inner dream of beauty; and 
these portraits range from the pale ethereal 
girl with golden hair and eyes of summer 
blue, to the girl with midnight eyes and 
hair of jet-—from the simple, almost illiterate 
girl with a clinging dependent nature, to 
the wilful intellectual girl with a nature 
at once capable and self-sufficient. 


The competent, mentalized heroines of 
Meredith and the sedentary, neutral-minded 
heroines of Dickens represent almost the 
extremes of human nature. And compare 
the massive and matured women of Rubens 
and Rembrandt with the frail young girls 
in the canvasses of Greuze; or the cold 
and stately women of Reynolds and Gains- 
borough with the exotic and mystically 
passionate women of the Pre-Raphaellites. 


UT although the world has never agreed 

on a standard of beauty, the conditions 
of life in the different countries and in dif- 
ferent ages have had much to do with 
influencing and developing the varying types 
ot ideally beautiful women; for every wom- 
an, in order to have a wide appeal, must re- 
flect the color of her environment and typify 
the spirit of the age in which she lives. 

Therefore, a girl who is truly beautiful 
from our present standpoint, must not only 
possess certain eternal and indisputable qual- 
ities of intimate fascination, but she must 
also embody the ideals and tastes of her 
modern surroundings. She must not only 
have beauty and appeal in the abstract 
sense, but she must also be an American girl 
of today. 

Now, what are the qualities which con- 
stitute the true beauty of a modern American 
girl? 

Of course, one can answer this question 
only in a general way, for beauty is not 
to be measured by compasses and foot-rules; 
and, as I have pointed out, the idea of 
beauty varies with individuals as well as 
with nations. However, there are certain 
things which I hold as essential to the 
genuine beauty of a girl of our own day 
and age. 

First, she must be fundamentally feminine. 
That is, she must have those qualities of 
sex which at once distinguish her from men, 
and which instantly arouse in everyone the 
consciousness of her womanliness. She 
should be free from those masculine poses 
and-attitudes which so many young women 
of today affect. But I do not mean that 
she should be helpless and incompetent in 
the mid-Victorian manner. That, to me, is 
effeminacy, not feminineness. (A woman 
who, like Alice in the old song, “Ben Bolt,” 
trembles with joy when you give her a 
smile and weeps when you give her a frown, 
is an anachronism.) What I do mean is 
that she must be sympathetic, warm-hearted, 
non-aggressive, capable of yielding, impres- 
sionable, and with a sweet womanly humil- 
ity. 

Next, she must be intelligent. She must 
have brains without being “brainy.” Her 





intelligence, too, must be feminine. To 
know a great many obscure facts, to be 
“up on” art and psychology and politics, is 
not my idea of being intelligent. Such 
women are generally opinionated and posi- 
tive and—conceited. Genuine feminine in- 
telligence goes much deeper: it is almost 
instinctive, for it can see values, adapt itself 
to all conditions, and meet all emergencies. 
One may not be able to read or write, and 
yet be intelligent. 


Furthermore, a truly beautiful girl is one 
with personality—that is, with a subtle and 
indefinable attractiveness of bearing and 
manner. Personality is one’s inner self—a 
thing which can not be assumed or imitated, 
because it springs from one’s unconscious 
sincerity. Its effect is to hold people, to 
focus their attention, and at the same time 
to fascinate them. That is why I set down 
personality as essential to feminine beauty. 


Another important requisite of beauty in 
a girl is charm. She should know instinc- 
tively what offends and what does not 
offend, under all conditions; and—more— 
she should know how and when to do the 
things which delight people. She must 
possess those mannerisms which are at once 
graceful and gracious—never overdoing or 
underdoing them. This is what I call charm. 


Appeal, also, is necessary to the beautiful 
girl. It is difficult to describe this trait 
without being misunderstood, for, at bottom, 
it is sexual. But there are two kinds of 
sexual appeal—the sensuous (or beautiful) 
and the sensual (or physical). It is, of 
course, the former to which I refer. A girl 
should have sexual appeal, for it is one of 
the norma! and necessary bases of life. But 
this appeal should attract the highest instinct 
in men, and should hold them through its 
purity and spirituality. 

Poise is another quality which I deem 
essential to beauty in a girl, for it embraces 
maturity, self-control, restraint, adaptability 
and breeding. 


HERE, in brief, are the chief essentials 

of the ideally beautiful woman, as I 
see her. If she possesses these qualities it 
does not matter so much about her features 
and her coloring. She may be blonde or 
brunette, slender or well-proportioned; she 
will still be beautiful, for the traits of her 
mind and her character will be revealed in 
her face and in her eyes; and she will 
possess a beauty far greater than that which 
depends alone on the perfection of form and 
feature, and which has nothing beneath it to 
give it individuality and life. 

There are in America literally hundreds 
of such girls as I have briefly outlined here. 
I have personally met many of them. And 
it is this type of girl that motion pictures 
desire and need. The only problem is how 
to discover them. That is why we have 
launched this contest. It is, in effect, a kind 
of search warrant for the beautiful modern 
American girl. 
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CHANGE IN PUBLICATION DATE 


The April issue of Photoplay Magazine will go on 
sale March the fifteenth. This will the better 
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On Trial 


OU may now have any musical instru- 
ment for a week’s trial at our risk in 
your home. No obligation to buy. 
Return the instrument at our expense at 
the end of aweek if you decide not to keep 
it. The trial will not cost you a penny. 


Monthly Payments 


A few cents a day will pay. Complete musical out- 
fit comes with most instruments—velvet lined case, 
all accessories, self-instructor, etc., all at direct 
factory price—everything you need at practically 
the cost of the instrument alone. 

Wurlitzer instruments are known all over the world 
for artistic quality. Used by the greatest musicians, 
bands, and orchestras. Wurlitzer hes made the 
finest musical instruments for over 200 vears. 


Send for New Book on Musical 
Instruments—No Charge 


Every known instrument illustrated, many in full 
colors. All details and complete descriptions, A 
veritable musical encyclopedia—absolutely free! 

Wurlitzer has stores in over thirty cities. But no 
matter where you live, Wurlitzer is no farther than 
your nearest mail box. Send the coupon today! 


WURLIIZER 


or MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 











The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1723 

117 E. 4th Street, Cincinnati 120 W. 42nd Street, New York 
700 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 215 Stockton St., San Francisco 
Send me your new ae | with illustrations in color 
and full descriptions of ical instr ts, also 
details of the Wurlitzer Free Trial Easy Payment 
Plan. No obligation. 
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The Six Next Sellers 


(Continued from page 35) 


DEFY GRAY HAIR 


N° matter what your age, gray hair pro- 
claims 4 old. If at 30 or 40 your 
hair has grayed, ‘Brownatone” will > 
your greatest boon, “Brownatone”’ is 
woman's best friend in preserving the 
“look of youth.” It has restored girlish 
charm to thousands. Easy to use and 
quickly tints gray, faded, streaked or 
bleached hair to any shade of brown or 
black. Odorless, greaseless, will not rub 
or wash off. Guaranteed harmless to 
the hair, scalp or skin. Sold at all dealers 
50c and $1.50. ree bottle mailed di- 
rect for Io The Kenton Pharmacal 
Co., 783 Coppin Bidg., Covington, Ky. 


BROWNATONE 
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Cc t Comfort 
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Guaranteed! 
This Corset Sent on Trial 


Have better health—perfect corset 


comfort—an ideal fi without - po 
lacing by wearing the wonderf 


M & | K Uplift 


Corset 


of E8: scientifically construct- 
ea Unite t belt genty ular liftsand supports 
sre ahs tural position. 


y ae pains and My feeli wes 
Reduces stout bie) sthe 


slender. Th of women would 
wear no Other, Doctors prescribe it. 
ay Hp Be ay 
us ion and ex- 
pert confidential advice.’ Address me 


ly. (16) 
KATHERINE MELLOGG 
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This modern, scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be sent 
on trial. No — 
springs or pads 


“~ 
Me CE Brooks 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken Oy together as you would 
a broken limb. salves. No lies. Dur- 
able, cheep, Sept on trial to peeve it. Pro- 
tec by S. patents. talogue and 
measure blanks mailed free. Send name and 
address today. 


= 290-F State St., Marshall, ae fl 

















Dress Designing Lessons FREE 


Women—Girls—15 or over, can easily learn 
Dress and Costume Designing during their 
spare moments IN TEN WEEKS 

ors Frequently Earn =< dl 


$45 to $100 a Week vA INSTITUTE 


Deot A642 
Many Start Parlors in WY 
Their Own Homes / dee. ME AT 
Every woman who now ALS 


does plain sewing should / eubjoct here checked 

take up Designing. CDress Designing 
/ C)Millinery 
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Hundreds 


rn 
Millinery 
By Mail 


DANCE GOWN 
Shop Price $75.00 
Cost to make 25.25 
Course saves $49.75 

















Penhryn Stanlaws, the famous American 
artist, once told me that he considered 
Madge Bellamy the most beautiful girl he 
had ever seen. After naming Lantelme, the 
great French beauty, and Queen Alexandra 
of England as the two most beautiful 
women he had ever seen he added, “And 
Madge Bellamy is the most beautiful girl.” 

Everywhere I heard this “Have you seen 
that little Bellamy girl yet? She’s a knock- 
out.” Her latest release is “The Cup of 
Life” and she is to be starred by Maurice 
Tourneur in “Lorna Doone.” Mr. Tourneur 
declared to me that he had never hoped 
to find a girl who could look the childish 
and beautiful Lorna of tradition and litera- 
ture, and still have the enormous dramatic 
ability for the great tragic scenes of the 
play. “But Miss Bellamy has them,” he 
said, “I was fortunate.” 


ILLIAM pe MILLE, who has at last 

come into his own as one of the fore- 
most intellects of the screen world, told me 
that after completing “After the Show” with 
Lila Lee in the role of the girl, he had the 
utmost confidence in her future. 

“Lila has revealed a depth of dramatic 
feeling which is remarkable in so young a 
girl,” he said. “Her work gives every reason 
to believe that properly developed, she will 
ultimately take her place in the very front 
ranks of the screen art. 

“She has a personality that is all fire and 
that alternately allures and compels. One 
of the rarest things on the screen today. 
She is real in all she does. She has sufficient 
beauty. Her natural talents combined with 
a power of expression that is most unusual 
are bound to give her success. It may take 
her a little longer to develop than the 
others, for she will be very great or— 
nothing. But no one can doubt that she 
will be a very great dramatic actress. And 
great dramatic actresses are so few and far 
between that this must be synonymous with 
screen success.” 

Cecil de Mille once told me something 
the same thing about Lila Lee. While I 
believe he himself does not find her the 
type he can best use, at one time he said 
to me, “If Miss Lee doesn’t get fat like 
her mother, she'll be the greatest dramatic 
actress on the screen in ten years.” 

And in ten years Lila will be only 28. 

Of the men, one must first regard the 
very high praise and prophecy of Cecil B. 
de Mille in regard to Conrad Nagel. Mr. de 
Mille has the seeing eye, when it comes to 
future stars, and his words carry perhaps 
more weight than those of any other one 
man in the industry. 

“The day Fate takes a good stiff punch 
at Conrad Nagel, he will graduate into the 
rank of superlatively great actors,” C. B. 
told me just before he sailed to Europe. 
“He is a splendid actor. He typifies opti- 
mistic youth. When Conrad has seen a little 
more of life, has had a little more experi- 
ence of the emotions which he will be called 
upon to portray, he will be one of the great- 
est actors on the American screen or stage. 
He appeals to all classes and to all that is 
best in people. That ought to make him a 
universal favorite.” 

“Rudolph Valentino very soon will be the 
greatest matinee idol on the screen,” said 
Rex Ingram, who introduced Rudolph to 
the public as Julio in the “Four Horsemen.” 

“Properly handled and properly cast, he 
will undoubtedly outstrip all the present day 
idols and become the leading male attraction 
of the screen, so far as women are concerned. 
If he continues to play the romantic, foreign 
types for which he is so perfectly fitted— 
nothing can keep him back. Incidentally— 
he is a splendid actor.” 


Sam Wood, one of the best and most 
consistent directors of the Paramount organ- 
ization, who is now directing Valentino in 
Elinor Glyn’s “Beyond the Rocks,” starring 
Gloria Swanson, told me that Valentino was 
the one cinch bet in pictures today. “He can 
act—he has all the Latin charm and fire. 
He is easily the best lover on the screen 
today. He has the greatest amount of 
interest and enthusiasm in his work.” 

While Elinor Glyn, certainly a great au- 
thority on matters of love and charm, de- 
clared, “He is the perfect continental type. 
I am so delighted to have him as leading 
man in my picture. He has such great 
charm and he is such an excellent actor. 
I am sure he will make all the girls’ hearts 
beat.” 

Cullen Landis seemed to be unanimously 
elected as the coming light-dramatic come- 
dian. Ever since Cullen did “The Curly 
Kid” he has been regarded by the public 
as a star, I think. 

“It isn’t any surprise to us that motion 
picture critics and audiences look upon 
Cullen Landis as a star,” said Clayton Ham- 
ilton. Mr. Hamilton is head of the Goldwyn 
scenario department and chief advisor to 
Mr. Goldwyn in many other matters, “The 
public first learned to admire him as an 
actor. The fact that he has an irresistible 
personality is only one factor in his success. 
He is adaptable. He has a shrewd sense of 
character drawing. He is naturally funny 
—and naturally pathetic. He could never 
be a type actor. He is brimming with the 
joy of life and loves his work. He is 
protected by sincerity and understanding.” 

Mary Roberts Rinehart, in whose stories 
he has appeared on the screen, wrote to 
me, “Cullen Landis is the foremost moving 
picture juvenile at the present moment and 
has undoubtedly a future, not as a juvenile 
only, but as an excellently skilled actor for 
the screen. More than that, he has that 
peculiar quality of screen charm and per- 
sonality which makes him such a delight 
to watch in pictures. His work in my own 
picture ‘This is the Life’ was so outstand- 
ing as to be notable.” 


UCH directors as Reginald Barker and 

Frank Lloyd have the very highest 
possible opinion of Cullen Landis’ work 
and his future possibilities, 

Other names came up, and were rejected 
only because the ones given had a little more 
weight one way or another. It was- almost 
a tie between Lila Lee and Lois Wilson, 
and Lila won because she is conceded to 
have more screen beauty, is easier to fit with 
stories, and is much younger. Both Fred 
Niblo and Rex Ingram mentioned Barbara 
La Marr—the dark haired beauty who ap- 
peared as Milady in the “Three Musketeers” 
and is to play the lead in Ingram’s picture 
following the “Prisoner of Zenda.” Alice 
Terry’s plans are too uncertain to admit of 
future prediction. She may retire permanent- 
ly. Florence Vidor is already a star—as 
was Gloria Swanson. Buck Jones, conceded 
by the majority of the Hollywood film 
colony and by most western experts to be 
the coming great western star, the actual suc- 
cessor to Bill Hart, has worked so long at 
Fox that there isn’t any well known director 
or actor to vouch for him. Mae Busch has 
been off the screen so long making the von 
Stroheim picture that she has lost ground, 
but she is considered the best bet for a sort 
of feminine Rudolph Valentino and Uni- 
versal may star her soon. 

But the six given seem to have the best 
backing and the best chance. 

Whether or not the producers will agree, 
only time can tell. 
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From City Streets to a 
Rancho 


(Continued from page 33) 


delicious sense of humor, his well-trained 
mind, his deep understanding of human 
nature. Then with his red-headed, four- 
months-old kiddie, one Harry Carey jr., 
whom his father and the cowboys address 
uniformly as "Dobe, which I was informed 
is short for adobe. And finally with his 
pretty, practical, humorous young wife, 
Olive Fuller-Golden Carey. 


FTER dinner we sat in the living room, 

opening as it does upon the whole 
vista of the ranch, before a light wood fire 
that smelled heavenly, and while young 
Harry Carey Jr., gurgled fatly in his 
mother’s lap, while twilight and peaceful 
content fell and enclosed this little, com- 
plete world of plenty, Harry Carey told me 
something of his plans. 

“No money in raising beef for meat,” he 
said, puffing at his inevitable pisano 
cigarette, “somebody’s always monkeying 
with the market. I’m raising special, fancy 
cattle for other ranches for breeding pur- 
poses. I’ve some marvelous Hereford stock 
now. I’ve one bull, Repeat 76, that I’ve 
been offered $5,000 for. 

“Then I’m working out a theory about a 
cross breed in horses, two in fact. I'm 
breeding a new type of constabulary mounts 
—crossing a French draft stallion and a 
light running mare. I’ve already a lot of 
orders for that stuff. Then I’m crossing a 
cowpony with a thoroughbred running horse 
for polo stock. I sold one polo pony last 
week for $4,900, which is a small price for a 
good polo pony.” 

But it’s years since I’ve seen a ranch of 
the proportions of the Harry Carey rancho, 
or the future plans that it shows. And for 
this I am sure that Mrs. Carey is more than 
half responsible. She even superintended the 
details of the new blacksmith forge, and 
argued the price of a load of alfalfa with a 
neighbor. 

But the kick of the whole thing is in 
the way Harry Carey happens to be a 
rancher. 

Most of the cowboy stars now on the 
screen were originally cowboys. They came 
from the ranges, they were ranch-bred, out- 
door men. But the city sucked them up en- 
tirely. Now they spend their money for 
high-priced motor cars, and their future 
dreams are of houses with five bathrooms 
and an electric piano. 

Harry Carey is a born and bred New 
Yorker and a college graduate, a lawyer ad- 
mitted to practice before the New York bar. 
His father was a superior court judge in 
New York and a well known politician. 

But the law didn’t appeal to him. 
Pictures came along and did. He joined 
the old Biograph and because of his horse- 
manship became one of the very first mov- 
ing picture cowboys. He donned the big 
hat, the boots, the chaps, and grew to be 
the character on the screen we have so loved 
n “Overland Red” and “Marked Men.” 

But oddly enough, it went further than 
that. He became the part he played. This 
child of the pavements went back to the 
soil as utterly as his brother stars have 
transferred their love from the ranges to 
the bright lights. The convert westerner is 
the worst of the bunch. 

Mr. Carey is no longer bound by contract 
with Universal. Troubles had developed and 
he was glad to shake his boots of the dust 
of the studios. 

And nobody, except Harry Carey is glad 
of it. But he now has his freedom. 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


FORMENANDWOMEN $7.00 & $8.00 SHOES 
save Monty oY weannc | SRERALSHOES SOOO sys awe $5.00 


oD Dee KAOM Factory | W:L-.DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED , 
satan an Gnas ene BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
|| EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 
=| best and finest selected leathers the 
market affords. We employ the high- 
est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- 
| ing with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
Douglas store. We own 107 stores lo- 
cated in the principal cities. You will 
find in our stores many kindsand styles 
of high-class, fine shoes that we believe 
are better shoe values for the money 
than you can buy elsewhere. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- W.L. Douglas name 
tionally good values. There is one point see portrait is the 
we wish to impress upon you that is st known shoe 
worth dollars for you to remember. | !tade Mark in the 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all | World. It stands for 
of our stores at factory cost. We donot thehighest standard 
make one cent of profit until the shoes of quality at the low- 
| are sold to you. When you buy shoes est possible cost. 
at any one of our stores you pay only | /he intrinsic value 
one smail retail profit. of a Trade Mark lies 
‘ in giving to the con- 
Ea &S =| No matter where you live, shoe dealers | sumer the equiva- 
cansupply youwithW.L.Douglasshoes. | lent of the price 
They cost no more in San Francisco } paid for the goods. 
than they doin New York. Insist upon “""Cntaiog Free. 


having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 
name and retail price stamped on the flo Bregbas 
sole. Do not takea substitute and pay atienn 


one or two extra profits. Order direct w.'; “Dougias Shoe Co., 
from the factory and save money. 126 Spark St., Brockton, Mas&e 
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WARNING! Say ‘‘Bayer’’ when you buy Aspirin. 


Unless you see the name ‘‘Bayer’’ on tablets, you are 
not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians 
over 22 years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds Headache Rheumatism 
Toothache Neuralgia Neuritis 
Earache Lumbago Pain, Pain 


Accept only “‘Bayer’’ package which contains proper directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 











































































BEAUTIFIES EYES INSTANTLY 

lore than all else, well defined eyebrows and luxuriant 

hes create the beauty and expression of your face. The 

slight darkening, the accentuation of line and shadow, is 
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Woman and Love 


It is coffee of course—but one would almost 
rather do without. The ancient Greeks 
taught the art of love to their damsels. 
They understood the necessity of doing well 
and wisely the things that are important 
to life. Today, every man is seeking the 
woman who is intelligent about love, who 
understands instinctively those fine, sensitive 
cords that make up passion. Love is as 


1 delicate as an orchid. 


I have 
been most captivated by the sight in a 


| woman's eyes of that infinite curiosity about 


| life. Curiosity is not a fault. It is the 
cocktails of the emotions. 

In one point do I disagree greatly with 
the American man’s philosophy of love. 





| not the 


I believé that the most irresistible woman 
in the world is the woman who is madly 
in love with you. I can resist any tempta- 
tion except the incense of adoration. Noth- 
ing is so flattering to a man as a woman’s 
adoration. More men are attracted and held 
by a woman's passion for them than by 
theirs for her. It is the emotion he is able 
to arouse in a woman that thrills him most, 
emotion she is able to arouse in 


him. 


| again 





The experienced man of the world returns 
and again to the warm flame of a 
woman's passion for him. It is the one 
form of romance of which a man never 
tires. He may tire of the particular flame 
and see a new one, but difference in object 
will not change singleness of passion. 

The less experienced man, the man who 
doesn't need to seek new sensations, is 
thrilled by the coquette who plays with 
him. But he has not yet discovered that 
the most enthralling thing in the world is 
an influence over the emotions and actions 
and heart beats of another—when it is 
genuine. 

The most dangerous woman in the world 
is a pretty woman who has deep wel!s of 


passion in her nature but who has never 
loved. 
Of all the women I have known, the 


Frenchwomen are the most nearly perfect. 
No matter what their age or class may be, 
they have that touch of domesticity, that 
sweet and gentle something that lends a 
delicacy even to the wildness of the senses. 
Thy know how to amuse, how to touch 
the heart, they have the sixth sense of 
pleasing a man with their perfection. And 
they are so very well dressed. All of them. 

American women are terribly pretty. 
Even when they are quite ugly, they are 
pretty. They are always rather well dressed. 
And they always behave as though they 
were beautiful. Which gives them great 
poise. But they lack softness, they lack 
feminine charm and sweetness. You cannot 
imagine them doing their bits of sewing, 
washing, mending, and what not. They 
dazzle but they do not warm. They are 
magnificent when they are dressed up, but 
I never have seen one who was likewise 
at ease and delicious and feminine in the 
kitchen or the nursery. 

They are so restless, too. Nothing inter- 
feres with romance like restlessness. It 
destroys those subtle shadings that are the 
very breath of its life. 

I do not blame the women for all this. I 
blame the American man. He cannot hold 
a woman, dominate and rule her. Naturally 
things have come to a pretty pass. He is 
impossible as a lover. He cares nothing for 
pleasing the woman. He is not master in 
his own house. He picks and nags about 
little things, and then falls down in big ones. 
He expects to feed a woman on the husks 
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left from business and golf and money, and 
satisfy her. He has learned nothing about 
love and yet he expects to bestow upon her 
everything she should desire. 

In his blindness therefore, he despises the 
young European who comes here. He laughs 
at him, makes fun of him, calls him insult- 
ing names. Why? Because this man, versed 
and trained in all that goes to make every- 
thing from the lightest philandering to the 
deepest amour, exquisite and entertaining 
and delicate, this man—what is it you say 
—shows him up? Yes. 

A woman will flirt with anybody in the 
world so long as there are lots of other 
people looking on. That is natural. But to 
flirt in private without boredom and without 
offending her delicate sensibilities, she desires 
a partner whose experience of these things 
is greater than her own. 

The caveman method I abhor, and I do 
not believe that it is ever successful with 
the woman who is worth having. Who 
could desire a woman taken by force? Who 
would gain any pleasure from loving or 
caressing a woman who did not give in 
return? The giving of love to me is not 
half so wonderful as the receiving. It may 
be more blessed but it is not nearly so 
exhilarating. 

The mental caveman—ah, that is again 
different. By cleverness, by diplomacy, by 
superior mental force, by skill—that is the 
way to win a woman. It is only a woman 
who must be so won, but who after being 
won can give great ardor to a love affair, 
who proves attractive. 

Even a woman whose passions are never 
returned has a better chance of keeping 
her illusions than the woman who has a 
love affair with a man who is brutal and 
uncouth. I have never known a woman in 
my life who was not modest, who did not 
have in her a certain feeling of delicacy and 
a regard for herself if allowed to express it. 

A man who is brutal and direct and un- 
couth in his advances to a woman—and you 
would be surprised to learn how many men 
today push aside all the ordinary conven- 
tions when they see a woman who attracts 
them—looks at that woman and his purpose 
with her is written in his eyes. It is plain 
and ugly and it offends her at once, even 
though the man himself attracts. 

The second or the third time he sees her, 
he—again I am American—he gets fresh. 
Maybe he tries to kiss her. Then if she is 
a woman worth having, she slaps his face 
and says to him, “How dare you?” 


UITE right. I would not care to kiss 
the woman whose lips were mine at our 
second or third meeting. 

The preliminaries of a love affair are the 
most enticing part of the game. Let a 
woman in them be sweet but cool, promising 
but never encouraging, never exhibiting braz- 
enly her familiarity with life. 

Now we come to the skilled lover—the 
European lover. He veils his purpose. 
Back in his mind may be the same thought, 


the same desire to kiss that woman. He 
does not let her see it. No, no. He is 
gentle, he is sweet. He is deferential. He 


flatters her, because all woman love flattery, 
though not so much as men. He tells her 
that she is beautiful, that she is good, that 
she is wonderful beyond all woman. 

He pets her, caresses her a little to let 
her become accustomed to his touch. He 
lets her see that he enjoys her company, 
even when they sit the length of a room 
apart. He lets her know that he likes to 
be near her, to speak of books and music 
and paintings. He reads poetry to her. 
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Then when he kisses her, she gives him 
back his kiss. No caveman can ever know 
the sweetness of that returned kiss. What 
she does, she does for love. So she is 
happy in it, and makes neither herself nor 
him miserable with reproaches. Even if he 
never sees her again, she will cherish a fond 
memory of him. She has not lost her self- 
respect. The affair may last a long time, 
and much happy companionship is possible 
to them. 

A woman loves finesse. In Europe, we 
are taught to be most polite, to be courteous, 
to entertain the ladies. When we go into 
a drawing room, we talk of art, music, 
books, we tell a witty remark or two. 
Everyone is happy, and amused. One is 
never rude but tries to show the greatest 
attentions and charms he possesses. Then 
wher he goes, the ladies—and maybe one 
upon whom he has his eyes, says, “What a 
charming and amusing person.” 


You see women love with their ears, men | 


with their eyes. 

Ah yes, in the small matters one 
slave. But in the big things—he is master. 
To argue about little things with a woman, 
to get angry, is one thing that no man versed 
in the arts of love ever does. After all, it 
is the woman who decides whether she finds 
you charming. It is only after you have 
won her love that you dare be master. 

One can always be kind to a woman one 
cares nothing about—and to a woman by 
whom one is attracted. But only cruel to 
a woman one loves or has loved. 


HERE are several kinds of women, 


several kind of methods of wooing on | 


their part that are irresistible to me. 


I love the dainty, little woman, who plays | 
She fascinates | 


seriously at being domestic. 
me. Everything womanly, distinctly femi- 
nine, in a woman, appeals to me. I adore 
her bird-like ways, her sweet pretenses, her 
delicious prettiness. I love her almost as 
one loves a cunning child, and when to this 
is added the filipe of sex, she becomes 
perfect. I do not like in her flippant, cold- 
blooded little tricks, but those soft, lovable 
ways of a little woman, those melting, help- 
less little ways of hers—that bring tears to 
your eyes and fire to your lips. 

Then there is the silent, mysterious woman 
who fences divinely. Who knows silently 
and secretly the secrets of the couquette— 
that last art of woman, in always leaving 
herself an opportunity to retreat. Who has 
always at hand that last weapon of woman 
—surrender. 

The greatest asset to a woman is dignity. 
It is her shield. With it, she may commit 
indiscretions that a vulgar puritan could 
never attempt. Dignity in a woman always 
puzzles a man. He likes it. He admires it. 
He feels confidence in the woman who dis- 
plays it. He knows that she will never 
make a fool of herself or of him. 

Nothing so fascinates me as the ability of 
a woman to get great pleasure from life. 
It is so short. The tragedy of age is not 
that one grows old, but that one’s heart 
stays young. Life that develops the soul, 
slowly disintegrates the body. Therefore, 
let us make merry while we can. I cannot 
stand a woman who is afflicted with ennui. 
My countrywomen possess the gorgeous 
quality of enjoying life, of loving it, of 
getting from it all that there is to get, more 
than all other women. But they are never 
hoydenish, nor restless. They have grace 
and poise and polish. 

Love is honey. It is a flower. It may 
be fierce as a tiger lily, but it must be 
beautiful, delicate, gentle too. 
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ORMA TALMADGE, voted the most popular star on the screen, 
has just completed her latest picture for First National, “ Smilin’ 
Through,” the play that made such a wonderful hit on the stage on Broadway. 
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Miss Talmadge is one of the independent stars who releases through 
First National. She upholds our principle that through independent 
stars and directors, the best pictures are obtained. 
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First National ee the work of independent artists because it , 
believes that only throug ——— are they able to carry out their | 
highest ideals in pictures, free from all outside influences. They make 
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pictures to please you, their public. ‘ 
f : Associated First National Pictures, Inc., is a nation-wide organization of f 
: independent theatre owners, which fosters the production of better pictures 
i j and which is devoted to the constant betterment of screen entertainment. ri 
; F 

i It accepts for exhibition purposes, the work of these independent artists hy 
strictly on its merit as the best in entertainment. it 
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Ask Your Theatre Owner If He Has a First National Franchise 
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35-cents buys a bottle of “Danderine” 
at any drug store. After one applica- 
tion you seldom find a particle of 
dandruff or a falling hair. Besides, 
every hair shows more life, vigor, 
brightness and abundance. 
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hide the way I used to in New York in 
the days when my only callers were bill 
collectors. I am afraid it is one of those 
nice, persevering mothers, with daughters 
who look exactly like Mary Pickford, who 
has come to keep my promise that if she 
ever came to California she must look me 
up and I'd see what I could do. I am not 
given to rash promises, but you have no 
idea how difficult it is to escape mothers 
with daughters who look like Mary Pick- 
ford without incriminating yourself. I 
live in daily dread that one will appear when 
my wife is around and confronting me with 
a deadly stare declaim “Remember your 
promise to my daughter” and I shall look 
and act like the hero in a bedroom farce. 

Then next there were the banquets and 
the climate. I had always understood that 
Los Angeles had a monopoly on climate as 
a civic proposition. They even kid us about 
Well, let me tell you there 
isn’t a city I visited where they can't sing 
you a cantatta about the climate. I can't 
understand why so many people move to 
Southern California. 


FTEN it would be at 104 when I got up 
to speak. Not but what 104 is a very 
nice heat if you like heat, and I do. But of 
course I'd be pitifully nervous because I 
am not used to making speeches and that 
would sometimes cause me to mop my brow. 
A fatal error. My audience generally de- 
cided I was trying to razz their climate. So 
I learned to begin my little piece something 
like this— 
“I suppose,” I'd say, smiling brightly, “I 
suppose you think I'm warm. But I'm not 


really. I’m merely a little nervous at ap- 
pearing before this select and _ critical 
audience. Why, your climate here is per- 
fect, wonderful, ideal. And as for heat, 


don't forget that I came through Yuma on 
my way east. Nothing would ever seem 
hot after Yuma. That may appear a broad 
statement, but it isn’t. Why, in Yuma, we 
saw a dog chasing a cat down the street and 
they were both walking.” 

Usually it went well. If 
all got cooled off. 

One thing was very trying to my sensitive 
spirit. In every city the people were kind 
enough to welcome me at the station. Some- 
times they even had out the band and a 
parade with automobiles with my name on 
and everything. Also my business manager, 
Bogart Rogers, had about as much delicacy 
as Barnum and Baileys in letting everybody 
know I was in town. As I'd walk along 
the street about every other person I passed 
would say, “There goes that MacLean now.” 
Strange how the use of such a little word 
as “that” can make you jump. 

Speaking of the heat, in Fort Worth the 
heat and I clashed for a brief round and I 
must admit that the heat came off best— 
that is, I actually came off but it was the 
heat that was responsible. We had been 
breakfasting at the hotel—a nice, southern 
breakfast. For myself, I like a regular 
breakfast—none of this tea and toast, coffee 
and fruit stuff in mine. I may be a movie 
actor, but I’ve got the labor point of view 
on breakfast. 

Thus I had been long over my meal. 
When I arose I heard a faint, sad sound— 
almost a sob—suggestive of one parting 
with something dear. It was. I had. Look- 
ing down, I discovered that I had left upon 
the chair the seat of my trousers. It was 
an old suit and ‘twas not the loss of the seat 
of my trousers so much as the manner 
of its loss that distressed me. I would 
gladly have parted with it under more 
auspicious circumstances. 


it didn't—we 


As it was, there was nothing left to do 
but wrap a newspaper about the middle 
portion of my anatomy, and dash from 
the dining room, my wife and Mr. Rogers 
forming a sort of rear guard, if I may 
say so. 

At Hutchinson, too, I was barely saved 
from disaster. 


They gave me a banquet at Hutchinson. 
It was the sort of banquet they probably 
thought I was used to, after seeing the kind 
we use in the movies. But I wasn’t. The 
table was arranged in a giant horseshoe, 
beautifully decorated and artistically ar- 
ranged. My place was at the head. I was 
as solitary and conspicuous as a small boy’s 
missing tooth. 

Beside me sat the mayor of Hutchinson. 

Have you ever eaten, dear readers, when 
you know that several hundred pairs of 
eyes were fixed on your Adam’s apple? 
You try to smile and chew at the same time 
and probably resemble nothing so much as 
a hyena with a bone. 


It was also mighty tough on the mayor. 
He had never been a movie star and I had 
never been a mayor. We couldn't find a 
point of contact. Just then, in trying to 
reach for the bread, smile at a pretty lady 
down the table and swallow a large piece of 
steak, I upset the salt. I thought it was a 
faux pas. In reality it was an act of provi- 
dence. The mayor understood me to have 
evinced an interest in salt. He began to 


talk. It seems that all the salt in the world 
comes from Hutchinson, Kansas. That 
mayor was one of the most interesting, 


entertaining and well-informed men I’ve 
ever talked to. I forgot that I was supposed 
to be on exhibition and [ had the time of 
my life. And so everybody else forgot it and 
we all had a good time. 


Young Rogers was a great help to me in 
one way. He's a bright boy and he used 
to be a captain in the British aviation. He 
moves fast but his methods are effective. 
I must admit that there were times when 
I bid fair to destroy the reputation of my- 
self, my art and what is more important, 
my director general, Thomas H. Ince, I'd 
peter out completely. My best behavior and 
my company manners and my _personal- 
appearance-try-to-make-everybody-love-you 
line of action, would seem to desert me 
completely. 


HEN Rogers saw I was in trouble, 

saying the wrong things or not saying 
anything or agreeing to buy Central Park or 
the city hall, he’d canter up, pulling up his 
cuff as he came. He'd burst in upon us, 
holding out his wrist watch and cry, “Mr. 
MacLean, do you know what time it is?” 
I'd drag out my Ingersoll and we’d compare 
them and I'd say breathlessly, “No! It 
isn't! It can’t be! Why, we’ve only got 
ten minutes. Good-by—you’ll excuse us— 
only got ten minutes—” and we’d vanish still 
talking and I'd have a chance to get my 
breath and my wits and think up a couple 
of bright things to say. 

While we were in Washington, we climbed 
the Monument. Climbed up in the elevator 
and down on our legs. We wanted to walk 
down. We thought it would be good exer- 
cise. Of course, you may think we got a 
little scary going up in that elevator. It 
is a long way to go in an elevator, isn’t 
it? You smile and whistle and remind your- 
self that thousands of people have done this 
same thing before and thousands more will 
do it again and that there aren’t many 
corpses apparent. It’s so safe. 

Still, we walked down. I was in 


(Concluded on page 109) 
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for three days afterwards because I couldn't 
walk anywhere else. When I got up, I 
visited the Treasury and they let me hold 
$160,000,000 in cash in my hands. I had 
to go to bed again after that. We saw the 
Capitol with Chic Sale. He told us a lot 
of things about it we’d never heard. I 
don’t expect anybody else ever had either. 


In passing. I should like to mention one 
little incident that happened in Birmingham. 
A young man rang me at my hotel and said, 
“Mr. MacLean, this is Charles Lee Porter. 
You may have heard of me. I know you're 
very busy, but I thought you might be glad 
to spare me a few moments of your time. 
There are a number of things I'd like to 
talk with you about.” 

Now a couple of things had happened 
on this trip that had made me wary and 
shy about claiming even a little quiet for 
myself. In Atlanta, Rogers went ahead to 
stir up a little popular sentiment. When 
he got to the hotel an unknown and rather 
casual sort of bird drifted up and in an 
absent-minded way inquired, “You Doug 
MacLean’s- press agent?” Rogers admitted 
he was something like that. “That so,” said 
the bird, “When’s Doug get in?” 

I presume I will be pardoned for mention- 
ing that occasionally in every community 


| 





one runs up against what are commonly | 


We had been ap- 
from the 


termed nuts—also pests. 
proached by every known variety, 
innocent old lady 
up her cousin who lived in California to 


the smooth young man who wanted us to | 


buy a diamond necklace. The movie is 
always fair game, you know. 

Consequently, in order that we might 
have the time and attention to give to the 
worthy and kind admirers who had done so 
much to make our trip a success, we had to 
try to discriminate. So Rogers said, “What'd 
you want to know for? May I have your 
name?” The man said, “Yep. My name's 
Yates. I’m a cousin o’ his.” 

I hadn’t mentioned I had any cousins in 
Atlanta. You know how careless you can 
be about relations. So Rogers gave him a 
very high grade stare and said, “Mr. Mac- 
Lean is going to be very busy in Atlanta. 
Good-by.” 

Then in Kansas City, a fellow called up 
on the phone so early in the morning I 
wasn't much more than a moron yet, and 
his voice sounded like a man in Asheville 
that wanted me to endorse some new kind 
of depilatory, so I told him I was Rogers 
and MacLean wouldn't be in for a couple 
of days. Then he said, “Well, this is Mr. X. 
I'm a friend of Mr. Ince’s and Mr. Ince 
wired me to look MacLean up and take 
him around.” I fainted. 


But, worse still, in ten minutes Rogers 
came dashing in and says, “I just met Mr. 
X. in the lobby and when I told him who 
I was he said ‘What kind of a damn fool 
joke is. this anyway?’ and beat it.” 

It took us two days to square that. 


Of course there were a few sad moments 
on that trip. One little old lady in Ashe- 
ville came to the theater in a wheel chair. 
She'd been on invalid for years but she 
said she liked my pictures because they 
were always nice and clean and she wanted 
to see if I was a good, clean boy myself 
I felt about as big as a fly on Babe Ruth’ 


who wanted us to look | 
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Hermo “Hair-Lustr” 


(Keeps the Hair Dressed) 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


The hair will stay dressed after Hermo “ HAIR- 
LUSTR”" has been applied. No more mussy, untidy 
looking hair. Adds a charming sheen and luster, in- 
suring the life and beauty of the hair. Dress it in 
any of the prevailing styles and it will stay that 
way. Gives the hair that soft, glossy, well-groomed 
appearance so becoming to the stars of the stage and 
screen. Guaranteed harmless, greaseless and 
stalniess. 


50c and $1. $1 size contains 6 months’ supply 


Dainty women love Hermo’s feel and look. Careful 
men are never without its aid to smart appearance 
Dress your hair as it looks best; if the finishing touch 
is a few drops of Hermo “ HAIR-LUSTR,” it will 
always keep it rfect.y in place through work and 
play. Your hair is bound to excite admiration. 


We will send it direct prepaid upon receipt of price 
Use it 5 days: if dissatisfied, return it. Remember, 
your money back tf dissatisfied. 


HERMO CoO., 542 E. 63rd St., Dept. 79, Chicago 
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PLAY MUSIC ON A SAW 


You can produce most wonderful, soft, sweet_ music from 
any common carpenter's saw with a violin bow or soft 
hammer, if you know how. No musical ability required 


—you need not know 
note from another. 


Easy to Learn in 3 Weeks 
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MAKE BIG MONEY 


new form of entertainment, 
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Affairs an 





big hit, and you'll be pa 
money for a few minutes 
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teach you to play popular music 
within 3 weeks. I wil give you all 
the secrets and tricks I have learned 
in my 10 years’ success as & saw 
musician—secrets never before re- 
vealed, and unknown to other musi- 
cal entertainers Very little practice 
required—it's all in knowing how. 


Amaze your friends with this remark- 


Dances all over your 
state. Your act will a:ways be the 


entertain- 


ing a8 most men make in a day 
Send today for complete FREE infor- 
mation, ** How to Play a Saw.” 


C. J. MUSSEHL, 328 Mack Bidg., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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“What the hek do we care whether he’s 
a man among men, or not?” George roared. 
“Another thing, we haven’t seen any people 
in rough garments. We haven’t seen any- 
thing yet. This is the beginning of the 
picture. Heavens, Bill, use some sense!” 

He then lost his temper entirely, and 
walked nervously up and down the office, 
talking in his own free way. 

“Anyhow,” he said finally, “that’s not the 
way to begin it. I think we'd better run 
over to Catalina. You can work better 
there, Bill. I'll spend the time fishing, see- 
ing I need a good rest. You can stay in 
your room and write.” 

“Good,” I said. : 

Catalina isn't such a bad place, under cer- 
tain conditions. 

* * * % * * * 


HE memory of that Catalina trip always 

sends a cold blast down my spine. 
George locked me in a sea-side room with a 
blue rug and chintz curtains, and there I 
wrote those first fifty scenes. I wrote them 
repeatedly. George went out fishing early 
each morning, and returned with the shades 
of night. As often as I wrote a fresh 
batch of scenes, George read them and broke 
into tears. 

“T don’t see why we can’t start this 
| story?” he said irritably, after five days of 
it. 

“We might start it, if you’d quit fishing 
and do a little thinking,” I retorted. My 
morale was beginning to sag. I was 
getting weary of doing all the thinking, and 
besides that, George had told the entire 
population not to talk to me. He had 
warned them off, as though I had a well- 
defined case of pellagra. The manager of 
the hotel had been informed that I was 
writing a motion picture—tearing it body 
and soul out of the great romance known 
as “Willow Farm.” The manager took his 
patrons aside and requested them not to 
annoy me. The bellhops were threatened. 
When I bought cigarettes, the red-haired girl 
handed them out hurriedly and went away, 
as though fearful she might say something 
to disturb my calm. 

In moments of desperation, when I 
wandered from my room into the lobby and 
sought to start conversation with a stranger, 
he ostentatiously edged away from me. 

“Tt’s a nice day,” I said to the doorman. 

“Yes, sir,” he said nervously. “Hadn't 
you better be getting back to your room?” 

Meantime, I began “Willow Farm” over 
and over. I began it in the Jones house- 
hold, and I removed it to the chicken yard 
and began it there. I commenced that 
accursed drama of mountain life in the 
family kitchen, in the schoolhouse, on the 
state road, up in the rocky fastness of the 
hills, under a tree, in the town square, back 
of the barn and down in the cellar. I moved 
it suddenly to another state and began it. 
I started it at noon, midnight, and vari- 
ous hours between. I tried to sneak up on 
it. and start it before it expected it, but 
all without avail. George read all the multi- 
tudinous starts, after a hard day out with 
the bluefins, shook his head gloomily, and 
walked away with the air of a man who is 
suffering, nobly and silently. After the 
fourteenth beginning, my system broke 
under the strain. I packed my valise and 
hurried down to the clerk. 











You'll be the most popular person in “Tell George, when he comes in from 
ou ‘ow our gervices wi ~ . rt 
tn demand at Clubs, Lodges, Church fishing.” I said, “that I have gone home to 


die with my family.” 

I then unobtrusively took the boat back 
to America. George returned later on, 
wearing a fine coat of tan. 





(Continued from page 51) 


“That was a nice way to do,” he said 
accusingly when I met him in the studio a 
week later. “Running out on me. What 
have you got now?” 

I showed him two brand new beginnings 
and he read them unhappily, shaking his 
head, as one does beside the bier of a de- 
parted friend. 

“Tf you know how to begin this con- 
temptible story,” I said to him. “Why don’t 
you tell me?” 

“T don’t know how to begin it,” he re- 
torted. “What have we got you around 
here for?” 

He sat still for some time and seemed to 
be thinking. This was the first time George 
had really thought. 

“Why don’t you start it,” he suggested 
brightly, “with Joe Hocker plowing his 
corn?” 

“I did begin it that way,” I said. 
gan it that way the very first time. 
said you couldn’t shoot it.” 

“Try it again,” he advised, and then he 
went out and played golf. 

A few days later, George began assembling 
his company, a _ select aggregation of 
talented actors and actresses, who were to 
portray the characters of “Willow Farm.” 
When he finished hiring, there were forty 
thespians walking eagerly to and fro under 
my window. Some were young and some 
were old, but each one wished to know if 
the part I was writing for him, or her, was 
a good part, and worthy of his peculiar 
talents. 

Meantime, I was back with Joe Hocker, 
plowing his corn. Hocker and I spent a 
great deal of time in that corn field, and 
though there were forty accredited actors 
milling around the door, as far as I could 
see, I would never require anyone except 
Joe Hocker. 

“You'll have to hurry this along, Bill,” 
said George, with a worried air, about 
Friday of that week. “We’re supposed to 
leave on Monday for Pine Summit.” 

“Who is?” I inquired. 

“The whole company. Pine Summit looks 
as much like Virginia as any place else. 
You'll have to come along, seeing the script 
isn’t finished.” 

“T suppose I’m going to spend some more 
time in a hotel room?” I asked falteringly. 

“You are,” he said grimly. “We’re going 
to write this scenario if it kills you.” 

Pine Summit is two days from Hollywood 
on a fast train. It perches high in the 
mountains, a brown little town with rubber 
boots in the shop windows. 

“Very well, George,” I said briskly. “I 
shall work hard today and tomorrow. We 
shall have many scenes ready when you 
start.” 


“T be- 
You 


N Sunday night, we had two hundred 

scenes, and to me it seemed the story 
was moving brightly onward. I finally got 
Joe Hocker out of the corn field and the 
plot unfolded beautifully. 

“This is great stuff,” George said, after 
having read it. “Now you're on the right 
track, Bill. Keep on going.” 

On Monday, the troupe left for Pine 
Summit in two palace cars, and I was given 
as nice an upper berth as any of the camera- 
men or property boys. Writers are always 
given upper berths when a movie company 
goes on location, the theory being that if 
you give an author a lower berth, he be- 
comes insufferable, and will then probably 
ask to eat with the actors. 

With the train moving gaily into the 
north, George again read the two hundred 
scenes. He lounged in his elegant state- 

(Continued on page 111) 
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room, with two porters waiting on him, 
and went carefully through the mass of con- 
templated action. 

“Bill,” he said, wrinkling his forehead, 
“this is all wrong. You can’t do it this 
way, and I always said so.” 

“T thought you said we could do it that 
way ?” I ventured. 

“If I did, I was crazy. This stuff is the 
bunk.” 

He thereupon tore up the two hundred 
scenes, tossed them out upon the right-of- 
way, and the train sped on into the night. 


We arrived in Pine Summit without a | 


single scene to our name. The town con- 
sists of sixteen houses and a railway hotel, 
which adjoins the roundhouse and is made 


homey by the delightful odor of hot locomo- | 


iives. Mike Maynard runs the hotel, and 
in honor of our coming, he ejected all his 
regular patrons and turned his establishment 
over to the artists of the silent drama. I 
was immediately ushered into a small bed- 
room up near the eaves, from which I 
could look out upon as pretty a collection 
of coal cars as I have ever seen. A _ boy 
was sent out for a typewriter and ten 
pounds of paper. 

“Now go ahead,” said George. “It will 
take me a day or two to look over the 
country. Meantime, you start it again. 
And hurry it up, Bill.” 


HAT was Wednesday. I began sadly 

once more, going back even beyond the 
spot where Joe Hocker hitches up the old 
gray mule to the plow, but a great deal of 
my freshness had been rubbed off. I no 
longer leaped at the task, singing a rounde- 
lay, so to speak. I approached it with re- 
luctant feet. Wednesday afternoon, George 
began shooting. I don’t mean that he began 
shooting at me, though he probably thought 
of it. He began taking atmosphere shots 
ior “Willow Farm.” He shot the main 
street of Pine Summit, to show the cus- 
tomers what sort of town Henry Jones came 
to on Saturday night for his red-eye. 

And in my chaste and humble room, I 
stuck to the early moments of the romance. 
At intervals George came in and encouraged 
me. For a week we continued thus, with 
the forty temperamental artists sitting on 
wooden chairs in the lobby, shooting craps 
and criticizing me. 

“Bill.” said George, “this is getting mighty 
serious. We've got five thousand a week 
overhead, and we ought to start this pic- 
ture.” 

“That's too bad,’ I said. It was the 
first time in my life anyone ever paid five 
thousand a week to have me loll around 
in my bedroom. 

“Something's got to be done,” he said 
firmly. “I can’t stand this, Bill.” 

He then summoned the aid of a fat little 
actor, a moon-faced chap, who was like- 
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wise a famous dramatist. No one could | 


ever tell whether he was better as an actor 
or as a dramatist. George asked the little 


man to sit in with me and help me get the | 


company to work. 

“There's nothing really difficult about it,” 
said the actor. His name was Arthur and 
he had a mild blue eye and trembled if 
spoken to sharply. “After discussing this 


problem, I shall go to my room and write 


a beginning for you.” 

We then discussed the problem. Arthur 
retired to his room and wrote the start, and 
during the evening George strolled into the 
dramatist’s room and read it. The language 
that came over that transom was exactly 
the sort George uses when he misses a seven- 


(Continued on page 112) 
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Her eyes say it, not her lips. Sparkling 
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the dresser 


Comedy with a serious side 
unless something i is done to 
allay the pain of cuts and 
bruises. 
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inch putt and the little fat actor-dramatist 
walked hurriedly out and down the hail, 
telling those he met that he had never been 
so insulted in his life. That finished Arthur. 
George threw the dramatic effort out upon 
the main line of the railway and went to 
bed. 

Mike Maynard, who is as kind a hotel 
man as I ever knew, asked us what the 
trouble seemed to be, and then offered to 
do what he could. He wrote those first 
fifty scenes on some telegraph blanks, and 
for two days George hesitated. He nearly 
began “Willow Farm” from telegraph blanks. 
Then the thing became a game. Every- 
body pitched in. The leading gentleman, 
who sings tenor, wrote them in a fine, 
flowing hand, but the leading lady said 
that she would like to see anybody make 
her work with such stuff. She wrote the 
fifty herself, and when George examined 
her material he found that the leading man 
appeared only once and then as a dim figure 
upon the horizon. The woman who dusted 
out tried her hand at it, and I found the 
Pine Summit baggage master doing “Wil- 
low Farm” for us on the end of an upturned 
trunk. So it went. 

I was, by this time, an object of cold 
suspicion to the entire troupe. Apparently 
I was trying to pry them all out of their 
jobs, and they asked me, pointedly, why 
I didn’t do something, so that they could 
begin acting. 


T’S all very well to sit here in the hotel 

and be paid for doing nothing,” remarked 
one of the elderly actors, “but you must 
realize that this cannot go on. We will 
all be dismissed. And so will you.” 

“Can I count on that?” I asked, but the 
misery in my voice was lost on him. 

The days that followed will always remain 
in my mind, fixed and immutable, like the 
incidents of some dreadful phantasmagoric 
chiaroscuro. I do not know, except vague- 
ly, what a chiaroscuro is, but it must bear 
a close resemblance to those endless, sodden, 
merciless days in the clutch of “Willow 
Farm.” Every so often, George would ap- 
pear with five hundred fresh sheets of virgin 
paper and a word of cheer. Strangers, 
stepping off the local trains for a hurried 
snack in the lunch room, would hear of our 
dilemma and some of them sympathized and 
tried to dash off fifty scenes for us, whilst 
cooling their coffee, but nothing seemed to 
help us out of the dreadful hole. 

In a moment of sheer desperation—the 
second week—George tore his hair anew and 
decided in my presence, profanely and 
frantically, not to make “Willow Farm” at 
all. George’s hair is not particularly suit- 
able for tearing. It can’t be torn with 
any degree of pleasure, because it doesn’t 


| begin early enough. 


“This 
stormed. 


picture can’t be made,” he 
“Tf [I had a regular scenario 


| writer to help, I might do it, but not with 
| you, Bill. 


What a mistake I made!” 
“So did I, George. We both made a mis- 
take.” 
He then dispatched a telegram to the 


| home office, stating in so many words that 
| he had found “Willow Farm” impossible to 


picturize. The home office was neither im- 
pressed nor excited, because George has been 
telegraphing about one thing or another for 
ten years. Moreover, the advertising for 
this production was under way. Next day, 
the answering wire came into Pine Summit. 

“Do Willow Farm,” it said heartlessly. 
“And speed it up.” 

For one hour after George got the wire, 
I had the rare and interesting opportunity 


of watching a man pass through the several 
stages that begin with calm sanity and end 
with slight frothing. He walked up and 
down the quiet railway tracks and tore out 
the rest of his hair. 

“Better get him off the tracks,” Maynard 
advised. “Number Six is due in ten min- 
utes.” 

Another thing that saddened my life dur- 
ing those weeks in Pine Summit was the 
great and disastrous change that came over 
the entire troupe of once-happy actors, due 
solely to me and my failure. 

Ordinarily, a movie outfit on location, 
with all meals paid for, is a joking, care- 
free and light-hearted aggregation, and 
George’s company was all of that, during 
the early days of the visit. The men were 
jolly and the women pleasant-spoken. The 
first meals were really gay little parties. 
Coming to food, the thespians pushed Mike’s 
dining-room tables together, making one big, 
festive board. There was laughter and the 
merry quip. Many broke into song. 

“They’re like a happy family,” said 
George, beaming in from the doorway. 
This was during the first week, which was 
the only time George could beam. Then 
the picture changed. When the troupe dis- 
covered that I was deliberately loafing on 
the job—that I was refusing, for sinister 
reasons of my own, to get those first fifty 
scenes down on paper, the actors began to 
sour on the vine. 

In no time at all, the company was a 
seething mass of discontent. Men’ who 
were noted for their kindly manners, 
quarreled bitterly with their fellows. Each 
individual ate his meals in solitary silence, 
at a table by himself. Everyone growled 
at everyone else. Murder and sudden death 
were in the air, and at one time the leading 
lady stated that nothing could prevent her 
from shooting the leading man. Mike May- 
nard went about miserably, trying to pla- 
cate this one and that one. 

“You see what you’ve done,” George 
snapped at me. “You're demoralizing my 
company, Bill.” 

I could make no reply. 
gone. 

“I know now,” George continued, “just 
how big a fool I was in getting you this 
job. This will ruin my reputation. If you 
don’t hand me fifty scenes by tomorrow 
morning, I’m going to send the company 
back.” 

“George,” I said, in a low voice, “if you'll 
send me back, I'll hand you seventy-five 
scenes tomorrow.” 

He glared at me and walked away. 

* * - * * * * 


I was too far 


INALLY “Willow Farm” got under way. 
Somehow or other—in some miraculous 
manner, the production actually started, and 
George began shooting, starting in with 
old Joe Hooker and the grey mule. Swiftly 
the story grew under George’s skilful 
guidance, because George is really a capable 
director. Other troubles, however, stared 
me in the face. 
“You know,” he murmured, one night, 
after reading as far as scene three hundred 


and ten, “you’re getting this all wrong, 
Bill. You haven’t got any drama in this 
at all. I suppose you know this is a tragedy, 
Bill.” 


“You’re mistaken,” 
Farm is a comedy.” 

“Comedy nothing. 
fect tragedy.” 

“To me, yes. Intrinsically, it is a comedy. 
Harvey Loomis never wrote anything but 
comedy, and was a famous humorist. Be- 

(Concluded on page 113) 


I replied. “Willow 


This story is a per- 
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sides, George, I guess I can tell a comedy 
when I see one.” 

For two days, we wrangled about 
whether we were doing a comedy or a 
tragedy. George very justly asked me was 
I making this double-humpbacked picture 
or was he? Did I know more about 
motion pictures than he did, or not? And 
who the hek did I think I was, anyhow? 

“It’s a comedy,” I said drearily. “You 
can't fool me. I'll bet you it’s a comedy, 
and we'll leave it to Harvey Loomis’ 
widow.” 

“If we do,” said he, “it will be the only 
thing that was left to her. This guy Loomis 
was a bum. Moreover, he was a punk 
story-writer. I wish he was here so I 
could tell him what I think of him.” 

Meanwhile, I battled on grimly. I wrote 
what now seems like fifty thousand scenes 
and one million subtitles. I saw little 
creeping things on the wall paper, which 
were not really there, because Mike Maynard 
runs a good hotel. I began to have spots 
before the eyes. The entire room would 
frequently revolve rapidly for five minutes, 
and strange figures in white robes would 
appear to walk through the walls. It was 
a time of phantasmagoric chiaroscuro. 

In vain I tried to escape from Pine Sum- 
mit. One night I sneaked out and stole 
down the railway tracks in the dusk, walk- 
ing softly. They caught me passing the 
roundhouse and dragged me back. There 
was talk of chaining me to the bedpost, but 
nothing came of it. 


“TF you don’t speed up,” George said 
brutally, “you’ll never get this done.” 

“George,” I replied, “if you don’t let me 
go home, you will regret it. Reason is now 
tottering upon her lofty throne.” 

“Let you get out of here without finish- 
ing this!” George laughed a harsh, metallic 
laugh. 

“There are only two sides to the walls of 
the home for the unhinged,” I continued, 
“and by next week, I will be on the other 
side.” 

“Nonsense,” he said briskly. “You’re doing 


all right. Now, for instance, take this 
scene of yours where Albert says to 
Clarence: ‘I'll get you some day for this, 
Clarence Becker. You ought to have 


Albert shoot Clarence.” 

“What for?” I asked. 
him in the book.” 

“Never mind what he does in the book. 
He ought to shoot him.” 

“George,” I  remonstrated, 
shoots Clarence. Next time 
they’re warm friends.” 

“Bill,” he said, shaking his head dismally, 
“you're never going to get anywhere in 
this business. You need a different mind.” 

“I haven’t any mind at all,” I admitted. 
“When I left home, I had a fair working 
mentality, but it’s gone. This job found 
a strong, rugged intellect and it leaves a 
gibbering loon.” 

“Well,” he said, in a more kindly tone, 
“you keep on plugging. Have Albert shoot 
Clarence, and if possible have Lillian sus- 
pected of the crime. Put some pep into it, 
and then think up a good, strong finish.” 

“I can’t think of any finish but my own, 
George,” I returned quietly. “Be a good 
fellow and let me go home.” 

“I will not,” he declared. “You're paid 
to stay here and do this finish, and by 
cripes, you’re going to.” 

I will never forget the conclusion of 
“Willow Farm.” In the early days of the 
job, I had thought the beginning somewhat 


“He doesn’t shoot 


“he never 
they meet, 
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Breaking In 


(Concluded) 


difficult, but it was the merest child's play, 
compared with the finish, We came down 
to the final hundred scenes and stuck hard 
and fast. There was no way out. The 
troupe laid off, began shooting craps again, 
and renewed the early accusations against | 
me. They said to each other, in my hear- | 
ing, that they couldn’t understand what 
George meant and what the company meant 
by sending them out with a scenario writer 
who deliberately laid down on the job. | 

I now recall that George wanted to wind | 
up the drama with Albert in the a have | 





jail, dying of some dread disease, and have 
a last minute marriage. This seemed to me 
a trifle somber, for a comedy. My own 
notion was that we ought to conclude the 
entertainment in some more snappy manner. 
Albert and his bride should be giving a 
dance at their palatial home, and there 
should be a lovely fade-out in the moon- 
light on the veranda. Albert hadn’t kissed 
anyone during the entire picture, and this | 
seemed a good spot for a kiss. 

However, he decided against the jail 
scene, and I wrote two or three dozen hope- 
ful finishes to “Willow Farm,” all of which | 
George pronounced to be the most execrable 
stuff he had come across in a long and busy 
life. 

Then, with the hundred scenes undone, 
and no finish in sight, I suddenly quit. I 
didn’t mean to quit, but the great forces 
within me simply curled up and died. 
Night after night, George entered my work- 
room and asked in vain for raw material. 

“There isn’t any more,’ I said to him, 
looking at him vacantly. 


He refused to accept this fact for sev- 


eral days. 


“You’re going to write a finish for this | 


picture,” he announced, “or I’m going to 
knock your head off.” 

“You knock my head off and I can write 
just as good a finish as with it on,” I 
answered, and there the matter rested. 
George suddenly melted one evening, after 
a sumptuous meal. He seemed to become 
nearly human and appreciative of human 
woe. He walked over to where I was look- 
ing gloomily out into the rain and slapped 
me on the back. 

“Bill,” he said earnestly, “you’ve done 
your best. Of course, it wasn’t much, but 
it was your best. You can go home. [I'll 
finish this thing myself.” 

I left the spot hurriedly, There was a 
mail train out of that wretched town at 
ten in the evening, and I took it, breathing 
a long, happy sigh. George sat down, wrote 
the remainder of “Willow Farm,” and shot 
it as he wrote it. Without the slightest 
feeling of compunction, I can say that he 
nearly ruined my entire picture. The cellu- 
loid result, as afterward shown in our best 
theaters, is one of the few motion pictures 
that can be truly described as good enter- 
tainment. But the finish is terrible. 


F course, I don't blame George, because 

he really tried hard. Months afterwards, 
when the tribulations of Pine Summit had 
sunk beyond the horizon, George and I 
emerged from a theater after watching the 
effect of the photoplay upon an audience of 
unusual intelligence. 

“That’s a pretty fair comedy after all,” 
I remarked, as we stood in the outpouring 
crowd and listened to the comment. 

George grunted emphatically. 

“It’s the best tragedy that’s been re- 
leased this year,” he admitted. 

We then moved over to where the light 
was brighter, so that the people could step 
up and tell George how good it was. 
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The Musical 
Nosses, one of 
vaudeville’s great- 
est hits all play 
Conn instruments 


Le Pace 
Billy Markwith and the Brown Saxophone Six, 
all use Conn Saxophones 


Easy to Play, for 
Pleasure and Profit 


F you are interested in music for the joy 
of playing, the Conn saxophone is the 
instrument for you. Its exclusive feat- 
ures make it so easy to master that you 
can learn a tune in one hour; play all popu- 
lar music after brief, fascinating practice. 


Besides, saxophone soloists, trios, quartets, 
sextets, like those pictured above, are in 
great demand for all sorts of entertain- 
ments. You can make big money “on the 
side’’ or playing whole time, as you choose. 


Free Trial; Easy Payments, on any Conn 
instrument. Everything for the band and 
orchestra. All exclusive Conn features at 


Send coupon for details. 
@-@ BET canoe mA orang 
328 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Indiana 


New York Conn Co., 233-5-7 W. 47th St. 
Agencies in All Large Cities. 


Free Books 


New Saxophone Book, tells 

how to use saxophones in 

trios, quartets, etc., and ex- 
lains superior features of 
onn. 


**Success in Music and How 
to Win it,’’ by John Philip 
Sousa, tells opportunities 
with all band and orches- 
tra instruments. Send 
coupon, checking book 
you desire free. 
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C. G. Conn, Ltd..328 Conn Bidg, Elkhart, Ind. 


Please send Saxopno e Book ( _) or Success Book, ( ), 
and details of free trial of any instrument. 
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No Woman Loves 
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a Weakling 


At first she pities him—then she 


STRONGFORT 
The Perfect Man 


has contempt 


for him—next she 


cordially despises him and finally she 
deserts him. How about you? Are 
you a weakling without sufficient 
courage left to approach a woman 
and ask her hand in marriage? 

you tremble to think what might 
happen in your home if you marry a 
lovely girl and she discovers that you 
area physical weakling? You dare 
not marry and ruin some trusting girl's life 
if Youthful Errorsand Excesses have sapped 


your vitalit 


and left youa mere apology bo 


4 val man. itiooks hopeless toyou, but ch 
I want to help you—I CAN FE ELP 
“"“STRONGFORTISM — 
ern Science of Health Promotion 
will aid Nature in restoring your 
Flagging Powers and Manhood and 
Fit you for Marriage and Parent- 
hood. 1! guarantee it. 
Mention the ailments on which 
you want Special confidential in- 
formation and send with 10c to 


help pay postage on my free book, 
“Pr oi ei. 





of 


Strength and Mental 


al 
Energy.” It's a 


man builder and 


a lifesaver. Send for it right NOW. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 
722 


Newark, New Jersey 


FREE “CONSULTATION COUPON 





Ms. _Ldonel Stronefort Dep’ J.—Ple 
PROMOTION AND CONSE RV ATION 


our be 


OF HBALTH, STRENGTH AND MEN 


TALE RGY,’’ for 


postage ” which I « enclose a l0c piece (one a me have 
marked (X before the subject in which I am interested. 


° rote 
. Catarrh 
Asthma 
. Hay Fever 
. Obesity 
Headache 
Thinness 
Rupture 
Lumbago 
Neuritis 
Neuralgia 
Flat Chest 
Deformit 
(Describe 
Successful 
Marriage 
Increased 
Height 


Name 


Age 


. Pimples 
. Blackheads 
Female 
Disorders 
. Insomnia 
. Short Wind 
. Plat Feet 
. Stomach 
Disorders 
. Constipation 
Biliousness 
. Torpid Liver 
. Indigestion 
. Nervousness 


Poor Memory . 


Manhood 
Restored 


. Rheumatism 
- Youthful Errors 
. Vital Losses 


Impotency 


. Falling Hair 


Weak Eyes 


. -Gastritis 


Heart Weakness 
Poor Circulation 
Skin Disorders 
Despondency 
Round Shoulders 
Lung Troubles 


. Stoop Shoulders 
Muscular 


Development 


. -Great Strength 


Instant BunionRelief 
Prove It At My Expense 


prove it te you oe F be 


e done for 
% "ireds and thousands of others in the last 
. RYFOOT is 


six months, 


I claim that FAI 


@ most successful treatment for bunions, 
and I want you to let me send it to you 
free. I don’t care how many ed 


cures, shields or 


you ever tried 


without success—I don’t care how dis- 
gusted you are with them all—you have 


not tried Fairyfoot. 


FREE TREATMENT 


I have sock confidence in it that § will 


it abso- 


send you a sample treatmen 

lutely FREE. It is a wonderful j— + 

which relieves you almost instantly of 
all pain. Just send name and address and 

Fairyfoot will be sent at once. Writetoday. 

FOOT wy oy A co. 

2207 Millard Ave. Dept. 3 Chicago 








Plays and Players 
(Concluded from page 97) 


ILL HART, now that he has a life part- | 

ner to give him courage, has emerged 
from his silence to tell how the “big hitch” 
happened. 

According to Bill's own story, their court- 
ship began nearly three years ago when Miss 
Westover played opposite him in a picture 
called “John Petticoats.” Bill had both his 
guns with him at the time, not to mention 
his favorite swift steed Pinto and his trusty 
rope, but lovely Winifred, he admits, soon 
had him bound and—so he claims—gagged. 
He adored her in silence, and though they 
were much together, and he did everything 
possible to show her the feeling he had in 
his heart, he couldn't get the necessary 
courage to propose. 

At last she accepted an offer to go to 
Sweden, which is her native land though sev- 
eral generations removed, to appear in pic- 
tures. Bill never forgot her, he declares, 
and while his name was being linked with 
that of other movie stars and an interested 
public was trying to marry him to the 
famous Mary Garden, he was true to the 
little blonde girl of his secret choice. 

When she returned to America, aiter 
many months, Bill wired her immediately, 
asking her to come to California to appear 
with him in pictures. But she had signed | 
a contract, soon after landing, with a New 
York firm, so the hero of the wild west 
decided to go and get her. Which explains 
Bill Hart’s recent visit to New York. 

Bill found his dream-girl even more won- 
derful than he had remembered her. They 
spent several quiet, but happy weeks getting 
re-acquainted, and Bill fell more and more 
in love every day and determined that at 
last he had really fallen a victim to the little 
warrior with the bow and arrow. 

But— “She was so sweet and beautiful 
and my own shortcomings were so many | 
that I just didn’t have the courage to ask 
her,” Bill told me shortly after the ceremony, 
| “and I went away to far off California 
again. And I wrote her a letter and told 
her I loved her and asked her to marry me. 
Thank God, she answered by wire and said 
she would, and she did.” 

For years Bill has been the subject of con- 
stant matrimonial rumor, linking his name 
with Mary Garden, and recently with that 
of Jane Novak. 








You Cannot Learn Acting 
By Mail 


Here is a new one. A concern in Jack- 
son, Michigan, advertises (not in PHorto- 
play) that for ten cents they will send you 





a “Twelve-hour talent-tester or Key to 





Arms 








353 Fifth Ave., 


Reduce Your Flesh in Spots 
Legs Bust 
in fact the entire body or any part without dieting - ° 
by wearing DR. WALTER’S Medicated Reducing || realize they are accepting money to bunco 


RUBBER GARMENTS . 


Bust Reducer, $6.00 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 


Anklets 
for Reducing and 


Double Chin 


Send ankle measurement when ordering. 


Send for illustrated Booklet 


DR. JEANNE P. H. WALTER || pray is doing a little investigation of these 


New York] | so-called schools. One of the PHoTOPLAY 


=] not be taught by mail and we have yet to 





Movie Acting Aptitude.” It is billed as 
novel, instructive and valuable work. Any 
publication that carries such advertising must 


their readers. Motion picture acting can- 


learn of any school that can be of any 
benefit commensurate with the amount 
charged. Can you imagine the laugh a 
mail order actor wou!d get if he presented 
)}| his correspondence school diploma to a cast- 
ing director? If you have been stung by 
any of these fakirs, write to the Editor of 
PuHotopLtay. They are the bunk. Pxoro- 








staff has just taken a course and the re- 





FREE 


FREE, helpful ao t, “* Successful 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS of pho- | sults, when they are published, are going 


— — stories, poems, news- | to be a scream. Incidentally, post office 
e articles, 


send today 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
$-611-D Butler Bidg 


CINCINNATI | Outs! | 


Writing.” 


for | officials and district attorneys are cooperat- 


ing. Now watch them scuttle for the dug- | 











Studio Directory 


For the convenience of our readers 
who may desire the addresses of film 
companies we give the principal active 
ones below. The first is the business 
office; (s) indicates a studiv; in some 
cases both are at one address. 


ASSOCIATED PRODUCERS, INC., 
729 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
(s) Maurice Tourneur, Culver City, Cal. 
(s) Thos. H. Ince, Culver City, Cal. 
J. Parker Read, Jr., Ince Studios, Culver 
City, Cal. 
(s) Mack Sennett, Edenda!e, Cal. 
(s) Marshall Neilan, Goldwyn Studios, Culver 
City, Cal. 
(s) Allan Dwan, Hollywood Studios, 6642 
Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood, Cal. 
(s) King Vidor Productions, 7200 Santa 
Monica Bivd., Hollywood, Cal. 
(s) J. L. Frothingham, Prod., Brunton Studios, 
5300 Melrose Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
BLACKTON PRODUCTIONS, INC., Bush House, 
Aldwych, Strand, London, England. 
ROBERT BRUNTON STUDIOS, 5341 Melrose 
Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
CHRISTIE FILM CORP., 6101 Sunset Bivd., 
Hollywood, Cal. 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS CORP., of America. 
370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 
FAMOUS-PLAYERS-LASKY CORP, Paramount, 
485 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
(3) yieree As Axe. and Sixth St., Long Island City, 
ew 
(s) Lasky, i Cal. 
ritish Paramount (s) Poole St., Islington, 
N. London, England. 
Realart, 469 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
(s) 211 N. Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
FIRST NATIONAL EXHIBITORS’ CIRCUIT, 
INC., 6 West 48th St., New York. 
x. A. wae ee. 5341 Melrose Ave., 
Hollywood, C 
Mr. and Mrs. C aan De Haven, Prod., Louis 
B. Mayer Studios, Los Angeles. 
Buster Keaton Comedies, 1025 Lillian Way, 
Hollywood, Cal. 
Anita Stewart Co., 3800 Mission Road, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
Louis B. Mayer Productions, 3800 Mission 
Road, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(3) Ane Holubar, 1510 Laurel Ave., Hollywood, 
Sal 


(s 


Norma and Constance Talmadge Studio, 
318 East 48th St., New Yo 

Katherine MacDonald Productions, Georgia 
and Girard Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. 

David M. Hartford, Prod., 3274 West 6th St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Hope Pomeeen, Prod., Peerless Studios, 
Fort Lee, N. 

(3) Chas. Ray, hea Fleming St., Los Angeles. 
Richard as a me Inspiration Corp., 565 
Fifth Ave., N. 

FOX FILM CORP., ‘ie 10th Ave. and 55th St., 

a York; (s) 1401 Western Ave., Hollywood,- 

al. 


GARSON STUDIOS, INC., (s) 1845 Alessandro St., 
Edendale, Cal. 

GOLDWYN FILM CORP., 469 Fifth Ave., New 
York; (s) Culv r City, Cal. 

HAMPTON, JESSE B., STUDIOS, 1425 Fleming 
St., Hollywood, Cal. 

HART, WM. S. PRODUCTIONS, (s) 1215 Bates 
St., Hollywood, Cal. 

LOIS WEBER STUDIOS, 4634 Santa Monica 
Bivd., Hollywood, Cal. 

HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS, 6642 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL FILMS, INC., 729 Seventh 
are, N. Y. C. (s) Second Ave. and 127th St.. 

METRO PICTURES CORP., 1476 Broadway, New 
York: (s)3 West 61st St.. New York, and 
Romaine and Cahuenga Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 

PATHE EXCHANGE, Pathe Bidg., 35 W. 45th St., 
New York. (8s) Geo. B. Seitz, 134th St. and 

Park Ave., New York City. 

R-C PICTURES PRODUCTIONS, 723 Seventh 
Ave., New York; Currier Bidg., Los Angeles: 
 Agemead Gower and Melrose Sts., Hollywood, 
Cal. 

ROTHACKER FILM MFG. CO., 1339 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, Iil. 

SELZNICK PICTURES CORP., 729 Seventh Ave., 
New York; (8) sf East 175th St., New York, and 
West Fort * 

UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION, 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York. 

Mary Pickford e.. Brunton Studios, Holly- 
wood, al. uglas Fairbanks Studios, 
Hollywood, ‘Cal: "Grates won Studios, 

1416 LaBrea Ave., Hollywood, Cal 

D. W. Griffith Studios, Or.enta Point, Mama- 
roneck, N. Y. 

Rex Beach, Whitman Bennett Studio, 537 
Riverdale Ave., Yonkers, New York; Geo. 
Arliss, Prod., Distinctive Prod., Inc., 366 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 

UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO., 1600 Broadway, 

New York; (s) Universal City, Cal. 


VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, 469: 


Fifth Ave., New York; (s) East 15th St. and 
Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 1708 Tal- 
madge St., Hollywood, Cal. 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 61) 


FOOL DA YS—Fox 


L ST. JOHN’S clowning becomes a bit 

monotonous in this burlesque of 
“School Days,” but his mechanical devices 
contain many a helpful hint for the house- 
wife (nice alliteration!). Napoleon, the 
monkey, is almost uncannily clever—as 
usual. He almost makes one lose faith in 
the supremacy of the w. k. human race. 


THE FIRE EATER—Universal 


OOT GIBSON—a bit more appealing 

and boyish than the general run of 
wildwesters—works, in this picture, through 
a smoke screen. As a government ranger he 
is more attractive than efficient. There is 
an exceedingly realistic forest fire—an oasis 
of interest in a badly built plot. A family 
film. 


THE ROOF TREE—Fox 


MURDER, a pilgrimage from Virginia 

to Kentucky, a false friend, a charming 
girl—and William Russell. What. more 
could an ambitious box office require? 
Though the story is slight the suspense is 
well sustained through the first half. For 
the rest—a decorative family tree, an equally 
decorative Sylvia Breamer, and titles with a 
southern accent. Rather strong for children. 


FOOTFALLS—Fox 


PRISON drama, with an excellent idea 

lurking somewhere in the background. 
This idea, however, has been lost in the 
shuffle of a careless and crude production, 
and is only visible at odd intervals. The re- 
sult is a picture that is dreary without being 
dramatic. 


THE BEAUTIFUL LIAR— 
First National 


ATHERINE MacDONALD’S beauty is 

amazing, at times. But her acting 
ability is not to be classed with her beauty. 
She seldom rises above posing—although, in 
all fairness, this story gives her little chance. 
A startling likeness, an impersonation, a 
rich young man—old stuff! Charles Mere- 
dith plays the r. y. m. and Joseph J. Dowl- 
ing makes good as an old Scotch clerk. 


A QUESTION OF HONOR— 
First National 


YOUNG engineer building a dam, a 

villain saying many of them, Arita 
Stewart in knickers and a tweed norfolk, 
and Sierra scenery. There is much plot, 
much dynamite, and Walt Whitman as a 
grizzled old woman-hater. The villain is, 
of course, put in his place while the engi- 
neer (Edward Hearn) and heroine become 
an affectionate fade-out. Old stuff, but the 
children may like it. 


A BRIDE OF THE GODS— 
First National 


FINE story by a good author— 

hacked into a distorted mass of situa- 
tions that do not ring true. What might 
have been an intense drama of India, of 
love and pride and sacrifice, fails to register. 
James Morrison has his moments, Marguerite 
De La Motte is beautiful, and, as the small 
boy, Frankie Lee is unusually convincing. 
Don’t take the children. 


(Continued on page 116) 
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Trial 
Bottle 
Free 


See Coupon 
Below 


Nothing to Wash Off 
or Rub Off 


You aren’t compelled to keep your hair dry 
when you restore color with Mary T. Goldman's 
Hair Color Restorer. There is nothing to wash or 
rub off because it isn’t a crude dye, but a real 
restorer, clean and clear as water. 

You can safely dry it in the sun, because the 
restored color is perfectly natural —no streaks or 
discoloration to betray you. Just the satisfaction 
and joy of beautiful, youthful hair which takes ten 
years off your age. 

Very easily applied, with results sefe, sure and 
certain. You do it yourself, in private, with no 
one to guess your secret. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN’S 
Hair Color Restorer 





Mail the Coupon 


Send for the free trial bottle and 
test as directed on a single lock. Watch 
the gray disappear and the natural 
color return. When the restoration is 
complete and you know how natural 
and beautiful you can make your hair, 
get a full-sized bottle from your druggist 
or direct. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1110 Goldman Bidg., St, Paul, Minn. 
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Mary T. Gol 1110 Gold Bidg., St. Paul, Minn, . 


I Please send me your free trial bottle of Mary T. Gold- 
4 man’s Hair Color Restorer. The natural color of my | 
hair is 4 





+ black.... jet black.... dark brown.... 

| medium brown.... light brown.... ! 

, i] 
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® BOND 4 6 .9'0:0:0:0:5:6:9.0.000 605650000 040000000 406948006085 | 

t Please print your name and address 











DIAMONDS 


For a Few Cents a Day 
Cig Send No Money 


We will send you—upon 
your simple uest — 
our choice of diamond 


. {is 
: few cents a day. 
if 
a “TENN Do 

4, s \ not risk a penny. 
me) Charge-Account Plan 
our new charee-peseunt 
an, you mi ay for your 
Choice. of hundre sof pieces 
of exquisite jewelry in sums 
so sm that you would 
never think of saving them. 
You are also teed 8 


‘ em IN 


Send for Bargain Book 


Send your name and address 

today for our new 128-page 

book, showing hundreds of 

unr ie diamond bar- 

gute. nt poeoluteyy 

“ ree. It explains the divi- 

$ sory, SOT: dend offer and bonus plan. 
Write today to Dept. 1723. 


JMLYON 6 CO 


1 Maiden Lane, New York N.Y. 



























rp using these distinctive preparations, one is 
not experimenting with the new and the un- 
tried. Since 1868, they have been employed by 
the American gentlewoman to refine and beautify 
the hands and complexion—or to preserve the 
natural beauty. 


ROSALINE Gives the face and nails a delicate fF 
rose tint. Softens and velvetizes }f 
the skin and is superior to dry rovges for tinting, / 
ROSALINE is not affected by perspiration or 
displaced by bathing. Jars, 25c. : 
DIAMOND NAIL ENAMEL 22). "29°" p05 | 
cake form. Free 
from grit, producing an immediate and lasting 
polish. Its delicate rose tint will not discolor the [Wj 
skin or cuticular fold of the nails. Diamond } 
shape box, 25c. 
CREAM VAN OLA For softening and whiten- 
ing the skin. Feeds and 
nourishes the tissues. Preserves a beautiful com- 
plexion and restores a faded one. Jars, 25c. 
Sold by dealers everywhere, or sent direct on 


receipt of price and 10c extra for postage. Sena 
stamp for illustrated catalogue of prices. 


DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO. 
Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors . 
10 and 12 East 23rd St. New York City |i) 
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Big Band Catalog 
Sent FREE 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


Anythi d forthe band | By Note or Ear. 
(W single instrument or complete Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher Boquize’ 
eauipment. Used ey Army and Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. 

SD Rees Mtocteated fully’ de. | 67 stylesof Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects Blue Harmony, 
liberally illustrated, fully de § y 4, 
scriptive. Mention what instru- | Oriental, Chime, Movie and Oafe Jazz, Trick Fndirgs 

ou. Free trial. | Olever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slurs. Triple Bass, 
y payments. Sold by leading | Wicked Harmony, Blue Obligatoand 247 other Subjects, 
including Far Playing. 


LYON & HEALY words. A Postal brings our FREE Special Offer. 


69.96 Jackson Blvd.,Chicago | Waterman Piano School 





With or without music. Short Course 


searn 


110 pages of REAT, Jazz, 25,000 


247 Superba Theatre Bidg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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- SAAD SrA Sah Ue ; SEY: EGR TA 2 yeput thes TTA 

Rate POC All Advertisements This Section Pays | Rate 
35cents have equal display and We | 86% ot the advertisers 35 cents 

same good opportuni- [| ‘ €j# | using this section during | rl per 

per | ties for big results. q %|the past year have re- “3c toss d 
word a Abe ears peated their copy. =I =i wor 
ee EM EMI A SU: MASE EYE UA UE +3 

FORMS FOR MAYHISSUE CLOSE MARCH FIRST 
AGENTS AND SALESMEN OLD COINS, METALS, ETC, 

AGENTS, $60 TO $200 A WEEK, FREE SAM- WILL PAY FIFTY DOLLARS CASH FOR NICKEL 
ples. Gold Sign Letters for Store and Office win- of 1913 with Liberty Head. Watch your change. We 
dows, Anyone can do it, Big demand. Liberal offer pay cash premiums for all rare coins. Send 4e for 
to general agents. Metallic Letter Co,, 431-K, No. Coin Circular, Numismatic Bank, Dept. 75, Fort 
Clark St., Chicago. Worth, Texas. 








BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY OWNER MAIL OLD GOLD, UNUSED POSTAGE, WAR AND 
buys gold initials for his auto. You charge $1.50; thrift stamps, Liberty Bonds, silver, platinum, dia- 
make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write for mond loweiey <i aoe Beets a 
ca A ; ba ‘ s, y. Watches, false teeth, magneto points, 
particulars and free samples. American Monogram te new or. broken Cash immediately Held ten 
‘ >Ty *¢ * oe ‘@ ° . mh . 7 — : =. * : 
Co., Dept. 169, East i — days, returned if unsatisfactory. Ohio Smelting Co., 
WE START YOU IN BUSINESS. *! CRNISHING 204 Lennox Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
everything; men and women, $30.00 to 00.00 weekly, | — = —_—— 
operating our ‘‘New System Specialty Candy Factories’’ | WANT TO BUY, SEL . 
anywhere. Opportunity lifetime; valuable booklet free, | Indian relics all kinds, Correspondence — solicited, 











EXCHANGE, OHIO FLINT 








| Y 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 90, East Orange, | Harry B. Garber, Quaker City. Ohio. : " 
New Jersey. Se eee ae _ | OLD COINS, LARGE SPRING SELLING CATA- 
AGENTS—%0¢ AN HOUR TO ADVERTISE AND | logue of coins for sale, free, Catalogue quoting prices 
distribute samples to consumer. Write quick for terri- paid for coins, ten cents, William Hesslein, 101C 


tory and particulars. Albert Mills, Gen. Mer., 5909 rremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Ameticen Bite. Cinnanen. Ome. a | OLD U. 8, SILVER COINS CHEAP. OLD BUST 








AGENTS SIGNS FOR STORES AND OFFICES— | type dimes dated before 1828, 25e: old half dollars 


entirely new—$50 week easily made. Chicago Sign with lettered edge, dated before 1836, 73c¢: Columbian 
System, P, 150 W. Austin Ave., Chicago. = | Half Dollars with bust of Columbus (sold at $1 in 
~Fi0.00 A DAY EASILY EARNED: SEVEN BAR | 1893) price 75e. Five foreign coins, 1 over 100 years 
boxes, assorted soaps, perfumes, combination boxes old and my large 50 page Illustrated Coin Catalog fo 
selling like hot cakes. Men, women, 100 profit. | only 20c. Or, catalog free with any order for above 


coins, All kinds of Coins and Bills for Sale. kh. 
Max Mehl, Numismatist, Mehl Bldg., Dept. P, Fort 
Worth, Texas. Largest Rare Coin Establishment in 


the United States. 


Catalog mailed free, Crofts & Reed Co., Chicago. 
“WOMEN MAKE MONEY TAKING ORDERS FOR 
our famous no-button rompers children’s dresses and 
specialties, Large profits—Quick sdles—Write Gofton- 
Kand Co., Dept. L, Stoughton, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 








PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 








AMBITIOUS WRITERS OF PHOTOPLAYS, SHORT 




















$00 TO $195 month. MEN—WOMEN OVER 17. UU. °| Steries, poems, newspaper articles. send today for free 
S. Government positions, Steady. Sure pay. Com- | helpful booklet, ‘“‘Successful Writing,’’ Writer’s Digest, 
mon education. Influence unnecessary. List positions ~ lL Butter Bldg... Cincinnati. 
sent free. Write immediately. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. A-137, Rochester, N. Y. a PATENTS 
DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. EXCELLENT 
opportunity, Experience unnecessary. Particulars free, PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE GUIDE BOOK 
Write. American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, and Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
New York, iat sketch for opinion of its patentable nature, Highest 
WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT PREPAID TO References. l’'rompt Attention, Reasonable Terms. 
mJ plain sewing; steady work; no canvassing Victor J. Evans & Co,, 763 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
send stamped envelope for prices paid. Universal Com- 
pany, Dept. 21, Philadelphia, Pa. PHOTOGRAPHY 
Bd ETECTIVE—EXCELLENT OPVPORTUNITY: - 
oan Le ig Wie C. T. Ludwig, 567 Westover SEND US YOUR KODAK NEGATIVES AND WE 
Uidy., Kansas City, Mo. will enlarge them for you. Write—The Art Studio, 





809 Oak St., Carthage, Mo, 








WANTED WOMEN. $35 WEEK. EARN WHILE 

learning. Become Dress Designers. Sample lessons 

free. Franklin Institute, Dept. A-507, Rochester, N. Y. POEMS 

THOSE OUT OF EMPLOYMENT OR WISHING TO POEMS WANTED FOR PUBLICATION. CASH 


increase present income, communicate with Chautauqua 


1A Jamestown, N paid for those available, Send one short poem today 
Commercia gency, Jamestown, N. 


for free examination, Idyl lub. Co., 189 N, Clark 











DETECTIVE AND FINGER PRINT EXPERTS OD- Street, Suite 214, Chicago, 
portunities, Particulars free. Arthur Wagner, 186 

Fast 70th, New York, POULTRY 

WOMEN—GIRLS, BECOME MILLINERY DESIGN- 
vrs. Earn $125 month. Sample lessons free, Write U. R. FISHEL’S WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 
immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. A-805, Roch- the most beautiful and profitable. Matured Fowls, 
ester, N. Y. Eggs for Hatching and Baby Chicks that will please, 





lt. R. Fishel; Box P, Hope, Indiana. 


Ses Havens Svemaee BABY CHICKS — FIVE VARIETIES. CATALOG 











$35.00 VROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL free. Goshen Poultry Farms, R-30, Goshen, Indiana. 
starts you. No experience needed. Our machines are 
used and endorsed by government institutions. Cata- PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 


log free. Atlas Moving Picture Company, 469 Morton 
Itkhig.. Chicago. 





KARSTAEDT’S MAMMOTH PECANS. CULTI- 

= vated papershell varieties: superior size, quality and 
BANVSORPT TYPING flavor: kernel easily removed whole. 10% ounces, $1.25: 
SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. SEVEN ten pounds, $12.50. W. Hugo Karstaedt, Dayton, Ohio, 














years’ experience. l0c page including carbon copy. 
Marjorie Jones, 1872 Ansel Road, Cleveland, Ohio. MISCELLANEOUS 











EDITORIAL SERVICE — HH. K. ELLINGSON, 





’ ‘ . ona TELL THE READERS OF PHOTOPLAY WHAT 
Critic and MS. Broker, Box 523, Colorado Springs, a of interest to them. You can reach them 
Colorado, : eed —s 7” ’ at a very small cost through an advertisement in the 
WRITE FOR THE MOVIES! TURN YOUR IDEAS classified section. 86% of the advertisers using this 
into Dollars! A new proposition. Full particulars section during the past year have repeated. The sec- 





upon request. Edward Lay, 318 Temple Bldg.. Chicago, tion is read and brings results. 












easy way to get into the great field of Salesmanship 
through the help of the National Salesmen’s Training 

Wonderful home study music lessons under 

great American and European teachers. 


4 | Hundreds have jumped from small pay to magnificent 
UNDER MASTER TEACHERS earnings. Many now in $10,000 class. Their good 
fortune began when they discovered an amazingly 
At H om Q Association. This great organization can do for you 
what it did for them. You can become a Master 
Salesman in your spare time at home and step into a 
A Com lete Conservatory Course big-money position. No éxperience necessary. 
By Mail r 
Endorsed by Paderewski Master teachers guide and coach Amazing Book Sent F ree 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and compieteness. eal a : ‘ 
An I tru { Writetelling us course Write to-day for big Free Book on Salesmanship. 
ns ETRE MIC you are interested in— | Find out about the splendid opportunities. See how 
Piano ny, Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, | ° Pt 
Mandolin Guitar Banjo, or Reed ennn~and we wil co | our Free Employment Service helps you to a good 
our Free Catalog with details of course you want.Send now, | Selling position as soon as you are ready. National 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY Salesmen’s Training Association, Dept. 40-C, 
Siegel-Myers Bidg. Chicago, Illinois | Chicago, Ill. 





The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 115) 


WHATEVER SHE WANTS—Fox 


T is proved, not quite conclusively, in 

this picture that a woman can cause as 
much trouble in business as she can any- 
where else. Eileen Percy is as blonde as 
ever—and as futile. Good for children, and 
invalids. (Especially mental cases!) 

The story is lifeless, Eileen Percy is list- 
less. We cannot say much for it. Stay home 
and read a good book. That is a better 
pastime. 


ACROSS THE DEAD LINE— 
Universal 


HE story of a feud between two brothers 

—one godly, the other otherwise. There 
is a dance hall, some scenery, and a family 
Bible (the sort that little children sit on, 
at table, when they're visiting). Frank 
Mayo plays the son of the godly brother, 
and Molly Malone is the feminine attrac- 
tion. 


THE LAW AND THE WOMAN— 
Paramount 


OT up to the other productions that 

have been made by Penrhyn Stanlaws 
and Betty Compson. It is dramatic but 
sordid, and is not designed for youthful 
consumption. The plot evolves from a foul 
murder, of which a man is wrongly con- 
victed. His wife takes desperate measures 
to save him from the electric chair, and 
barely succeeds. Miss Compson and Cleo 
Ridgely do good work in somewhat difficult 
roles. ; 


A BARNYARD CAVALIER-- 
Christie 


A* exceptionally pretentious comedy de- 
signed as a burlesque of the Fairbanks’ 
“Three Musketeers.” Bobbie Vernon gives 
an amusing interpretation of D’Artagnan, 
introducing some funny parodies of Doug's 
jumping jack tactics. The humor of the 
piece, however, is laid on a little bit too 
thick in spots, and consequently loses much 
of its force. 


A MAN'S HOME-—Selznick 


DOMESTIC double-triangle drama 

with an obvious plot and conven- 
tional situations is provided in “A Man's 
Home.” But it is well directed by Ralph 
Ince, and played by an unusually fine -cast 
In fact, there is a minimum number of flaws 
visible to the naked—or perhaps one should 
say, the undraped eye. Harry Morey, Grace 
Valentine, and Kathleen Williams head the 
cast. 


THE NEW DISCIPLE— 
Federation Film Corp. 


HE story—dealing with an _ industrial 

situation that has, ever since the war, 
been crystallizing into strikes—might have 
made a stirring and intensely significant 
picture. But it falls rather flat through lack 
of subtlety, mediocre direction, and an in- 
different cast. Walt Whitman, as a Scotch 
workman, is convincing. And the photog- 
raphy is excellent. Food for the family— 
after a tiring day. And that’s commendation 
—if you think it over. 


(Concluded on page 117) 
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orn NO MONEY 






Now you can buy the fa- 
mous, 9-pound National 
Typewriter direct from 
the factory, after 10 
days’ trial — absolutely 
free. You be the judge. 
Then we give you 


10 Months to Pay 


Same machine as used 
by thousands of doc- 
tors, lawyers, bankers, 
salesmen, students, writers and business men in 31 
countries. Every feature of best, standard size ma- 
chines. 28 keys. 84 characters. Brand new — not a 
rebuilt typewriter. Neat, compact carrying case /ree 
with every machine. Send today for our 10 Days’ 
Free Trial Offer and 10 Months’ Easy Payment Plan. 


National Typewriter Co., Dept. 8-C, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


10 Months 































$60—$200 a week. Free 

Samples Gold Sign Letters 

for store fronts and office 

windows. Anyone can put 

them on. No experience necessary. Big demand. 
LIBERAL OFFER TO GENERAL AGENTS 

METALLIC LETTER CO., 433K, N. Clark St., CHICAGO 


Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now being 

stored in every condition of he 
) ness or defective hearing from 
* causes such as Catarrhal Deaf. 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drum 
Thickened Drums, Roaring an 

4 Hissing Sounds, Perforated 
Wholly_or Partially Destroyed 
Drums,Di ge from Ears, etc, 


Wilson tiene aes Ear Drums 
**Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in the natural eardrums. They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 

Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF: 
WESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
493 Inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY 


Ford a Bas 














Join our great Auto Club and 
win Grand crass incetes 11212015 
Ford Seda ou mak: 

out two -— f 8 
ures in picture 

is “Yo 
2, etc. 
words 


rizes and hundreds of dol- 

ars in cash given. Eve “ 
s easy 

be surprised. We’ onwrond Ey 






given away many Autos. “Why not you? Send answer today. 
Ford | Ford Willson, | Mer, 141 W . Ohio St, Dept 2390. Chicago, Ill. } 


Peéiiverea 


for 30daystrialonapproval. Your 
choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes # 
of famous Ranger Bicycles, Factory- | } 
ow lets you_buy at_ wholesale 
prices, express prepaid, d' 5a maior, 
TA tag Pay ‘<5 TL 


one Yang er 
at once Mang boys” = _—_ ris easily 











| oe ee et than — cap 
buy anywhere at any price 
wheels, parts and 
| ires 2" pon nt at half usual prices, 
SEND NO MONEY. Sinoly write for our big, Mas. 


trated free Ranger catalog with lowest pric 


Cc L mp A ter ) LE 3, 
Mead Cycle ‘Company fier Agent 


Kill The Hair Root 








My method is the only way to prevent the hairfrom grow 
ingagain. Easy. painless. harmless. Noscars. Booklet free. 
Write today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach Beauty Culture 
D.1.MAHLER. 19-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. i, 














The Shadow Stage 


(Concluded ) 


NO PARKING—Christie 


ERE is an amusing little comedy, deal- 

ing with a pair of newlyweds who 
find that they cannot gain admission to 
any apartment houses because they happen 
to be encumbered with a baby and a dog. 
So they invest in a portable house with 
various results. The more or less happy pair 
are well played by Helen Darling and Neal 
Burns, and the supporting cast (consisting 


of the baby and the dog) is somewhat more | 


than adequate. 


PARDON MY FRENCH —Goldywn 


HE odor of uncured ham is prevalent 

throughout this film. It is ostensibly a 
comedy, but any laughs that it inspires are 
of a decidedly uncomplimentary nature. 
The “plot” concerns the activities of a 
stranded theatrical troupe and some nouveau 
riche Kansas hicks. Vivian Martin does 
what she can, but “Pardon My French” re- 


mains inexcusably bad. 


THREE POLA NEGRI PICTURES 


N the space of one year, Pola Negri has 

established herself as a decisive sensation 
with American movie audiences. She has 
given three startlingly fine performances, in 
“Passion,” “Gypsy Blood,” and “One 
Arabian Night.” It was only logical that 
in view of this amazing success, a number 
of her old pictures would be resurrected and 
unloaded on the American public. 

Three such films have lately appeared— 
“Vendetta” (Howells), the “Last Payment,” 
and “The Red Peacock” (Paramount). The 
first two of these will certainly tend to in- 
jure Miss Negri’s popularity. Although 
she displays the same emotional intensity, 
the same elemental force, that characterized 
her work in “Passion” and the rest, the two 
productions are so frightfully shoddy that 
no amount of effort on Miss Negri’s part 
can lift them above the level of mediocrity. 


The costumes and scenery (supposedly 
“modern”) are reminiscent of an “East 
Lynne” road company of the vintage of 


1888, and the photography has a decidedly 
tin-type quality. The ball room scenes are 
ludicrous beyond words. 

In “The Red Peacock,” however, Miss 
Negri has much more material to work with, 
and the result is a strongly dramatic picture. 
It is a very slight variation of the old 
“Camille” theme, with the usual croupy 
climax. 
but the supporting cast is good, and the 
scenario well constructed (a quality which 
is regrettably rare in foreign films). 


SHATTERED DREAMS—Universal 


HEN a shell-shocked Apache from the 
wilds of Paris and a blonde she- 
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Do You Want 
A Bigger Salary? 


It doesn’t matter what you are Today 
or what you were Yesterday. Tomorrow 
is your bright, clear day of Opportunity. 
Nothing can keep you down if you really 
make up your mind to go up. 


Maybe you've gotten a bad start. Perhaps 
you haven’t had a decent raise in years. Or 
perhaps you are one of those thousands who 
have had their wages cut—or thrown out of 
a job. But you aren’t going to curl up and 
quit, are you? Right now, when trained men 
are in such demand, you’ve the best chance 
you ever had to get out of the rut and do 
something worth while. 


But you’re “too old to start over,” you 
say? Nonsense! When some of the big 
men of this country were your age, they 
weren't earning half what you are get- 
ting today. But they didn’t quit! They 
worked! They studied! They learned 
to do some one thing well. 


At 35, Henry Ford was working in the me- 
chanical department of the Edison Electric 
Light & Power Company. At 38, John R. 
Patterson, who founded the National Cash 
Register Company, was the proprietor of a 
small and none too successful country store. 
At 25, George Eastman, president of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, was a bookkeeper 
in a savings bank. At 22, Edison was 2 
roaming telegraph operator—out of a job, too 
poor, when he arrived in New York, to buy 
his own breakfast! 


Forget what you are today and decide 
on what you want to be. No man has 
failed until he admits it to himself. And 
no real man ever admits it. Why, man, in 
just one hour a day—in the spare time 
you will never miss—you can fit yourself 
for a better job and a bigger salary. 


This is all weask: Without cost, with- 
out obligating yourself in any way, put 
it up to us to prove how we can help 
you. Just mark and mail this coupon. 
one ee ee ee TEAR CUT HERE G2 oe o== == 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

BOX 6456-B SCRANTON, PA. 

Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can 








The production itself is only fair, | 


sculptress get together—well, keep the chil- | 


dren at home. And stay home with them. 
Miss Du Pont (has she a first name?) 
supplies a laugh or two when she putters 
with her statue—her big moments fall very 
flat. 


GLEAM O° DAWN—Fox 


OHN GILBERT, a new star, does splen- 

did work in a unique and well directed 
drama of the Hudson Bay country. The 
interest of the story is well sustained and 
there are certain tense moments when knives 
flash in the firelight. Wilson Hummel is 
splendid as Pierre, a crazy fiddler, and Edwin 
Tilton is the heavy father. A'most a fam. 
ily film. 


























qualify for the position, or in the subject before which 
I have marked an X in the list below:— 
[1] ELEC. ENGINEER [] BUSINESS Mi ANAG’M’T 
LJ Electric Lighting & Rys. SALESMANSHIP 
[J Electric Wiring ADVERTISING 
Lj Telegraph Engineer Railroad Positions 
LJ Telephone Work ILLUSTRATING 
iJ MECHANICAL ENGR. Show Card & Sign Ptg. 
{J Mechanical Draftsman Cartooning 
[} Machine Shop Practice [J Private Secretary 
[}] Toolmaker [} Business Correspondent 
Lj Gas pogine Speesting [] BOOKKEEPER 
i] CIVIL ENGINEER Stenographer & Syoiet 
[_j Surveying and Mapping Cert. Pub. Accoun 
[_} MINE FOR’N or ENGR. TRAFFIC M: (NAGER 
iJ STATIONARY ENGR. Railway Accountant 
(}] Marine Engineer Commercial Law 
iJ ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
(J Contractor and Builder Com. School Subjects 
iJ Architectural Draftsman CIVIL ie 
[} Concrete Builder AUTOMOBILES 
a Structural Engineer Railway Mail Clerk 
J PLUMBING & HEAT’G Mathematics 
i} Sheet Metal Worker Navigation 
Lj Text. Overseer or Supt. Agriculture 
|} CHEMIST Poultry Oo Spanish 
(J Pharmacy CJ Banking ] Teacher 
Name 

T-t-21 
Street 
and No. 
City State 
Occupation 





Print Your Own 

















cards, circulars, labels, tags, menus 


Se aper. Press $12. $5. Job 
Press $15 up. CU TS 3 Heeisaris HALF. 
SMALL OUTLAY. Pays for 


itself in short time. Will last 
for years. Easy to use, printed 
rules sent. Print for others, 
BIG PROFIT. Write factory 
TODAY for press catalog, 
TYPE, cards, paper.envelopes. 


THE PRESS CO., 0-43, Meriden, Conn. 












Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can do 
with it. Many cartoonists and illus- 
trators earning $30.00 to $200.00 or 
more per week were trained by my 
personal individual lessons by mail. 
Landon Picture Charts make oriz- 
inal drawing easy to learn. Send sketch 
with 6c in stamps for sampie Picture ( hart, 
long list of successful students, and 
evidence of what you can accomplish. 
ease state ag 
THE LANDON ‘SCHOOL 
507 National Bidg., Cleveiand,O. 
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Photoplay for April 
will be out March 15th 


ee of certain readjustments 
we have made, we are now able to 
change our publication date from the 1st 
of the month to the 15th. The gain to 


you is 1n time. 


FIRST: We have perfected arrange- 
ments that permit still quicker action 
between the arrival of news stories in the 
editorial offices and their issuance from 
the press. 


SECOND: By printing at a later date 
than hitherto, we can hold the forms 
open for all the very latest developments 
of special interest to you. 


Photoplay is essentially a quality maga- 
zine, both as to character of contents and 
its mechanical appearance. But it is some- 
thing more. Its service may fairly be 
compared to that of a metropolitan daily. 
To still further speed up, to perfect, this 
service is the reason for our change in 
publication date. 


Remember! 


From now on, ‘Photoplay will go 
on sale the rsth. 





























Underworld Life in 


the Films 
(Concluded from page 67) 


Also, he is much given to dancing; and 


| here again he has his own individual style. 


He puts both arms tightly about the lady, 
as if wrestling, makes a mean face, humps 
his back, and moves about in the menacing, 
lugubrious manner of so-called Apache 
dancers in musical-comedy olios. 

Speaking of the ladies of the screen’s 
underworld, it must, in justice, be set down, 
that the female burglar, without exception, 
is chemically pure. Her working partner, 
in fact, has never so much as implanted even 
a chaste and fraternal buss upon her brow. 
This state of almost unearthly virtue is no 
doubt due to the fact that the lady crook 
of the films really detests her career of 
crime, and constantly longs for the sweet, 
simple domestic life of the bourgeois house- 
wife. It is her loathing for her male con- 
fére and all he represents, which, when he 
endeavors to woo her, brings on the emotion- 
al climax that turns her into a Pollyanna 
All the submerged good in her nature leaps 
to the surface; she Sees the Light, and 
makes a dash for liberty and righteousness. 

The burglars of the screen are very sus- 
ceptible to the influence of small children in 
canton-flannel night-suits. They simply 
can’t proceed with their devilish work if 
they happen to be robbing a house where 
one of these infants appears unexpectedly. 
The minute a film burglar is mistaken for 
Santa Claus or some other honest and be- 
nevolent individual, he goes all to pieces. 
With the cops at the door, breaking in, he 
is unable to leave until he has carried the 
child to its crib and carefully tucked it in. 
And, by thus lingering, he is not infrequently 
caught. 

His virtue, however, is invariably re- 
warded, for the child’s father (who is a 
millionaire merchant) makes him his private 
secretary, and later on gives him his beauti- 
ful daughter in marriage, and takes him 
into the firm. 

In fact, ninety-nine out of every hundred 
crooks of the screen’s underworld reform 
and go in for honest careers, such as plumb- 
ing or waiting on table. A large number 
of them even retire to a cottage in the coun- 
try and devote their declining years to 
sprouting spuds and battling with the boll- 
weevil. 


Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 89) 


Tony J.—Gordon Edwards took a com- 
pany to Italy to film “Nero” for Fox. He 
has made his picture in Rome. Violet 
Mersereau is the only American in the cast, 
I understand. Edwards directed “The Queen 
of Sheba” for Fox; and he was Theda Bara’s 
guide, philosopher and friend when the 
original “vamp” made “Salome” and “Du 
Barry.” I don’t know Mr. Edwards per- 
sonally, but I have heard good things of 
him, chiefly from Marguerite Clark and her 
sister Cora, old friends of his, who are 
devoted to him and Mrs. Edwards. 





RutH.—I don’t like to disappoint you, 


, but I didn’t miss your letters at all. I hope 


you had a good time abroad. Of course I 
am just jealous because I can’t go to Europe 
myself. And now you come back and want 
to know about one of those French pro- 
ducers. Abel Gance is celebrated as a play- 
wright and a picture director. His “J’accuse,” 
which in English means “I Accuse,’ was 
shown here not long ago. He is young and 
| unmarried, I believe. (Continued on page 119) 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 118) 


Porti, J., Cuicaco.—You wish the Editor 
would give me more space in the Magazine? 
Do you want me to go into a steady de- 
cline? But I know you mean well; and if 
I inspired you as you say, I am even willing 
to go into a steady decline. Honestly, it 
makes me happy to have your apparently 
sincere appreciation. I think it is Tom him- 
self who is responsible: for the good perform- 
ances Tom Moore has been giving. After 
all, a director can’t make you act if it isn’t 





in vou. I've always thought Tom a fine 
actor. 
E. P., Patterson, N. J.—One of the 


height hounds. Well, Rod La Rocque and 
Alan Hale are each six feet tall. Norman 
Kerry six feet two inches and Charles Mere- 
dith one inch shorter than Kerry. 





DorotHa,—Bless your modest little heart! 


You say, “We can't all be great because 
then there wouldn't be any applause.” 
Quite right; but I think with your sane 


viewpoint you stand a very good chance 
for success. You must follow our Screen 
Opportunity or Quest for New Faces. Read 
about it in this issue. George Fawcett, that 
great actor and gentleman, may be addressed 
at the Lambs Club, New York City. I am 
sure he will answer your letter. 





THe Bat.—Sorry not to have answered 
you. sooner, but it can’t be helped. My 
mail seems to have tripled in the past 
month. You are one of my first favorites, 


however, said the king. Claude Gillingwater 
—a splendid player. Besides his first screen 
appearance as the Earl of Dorincourt in 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ he plays the old 
Captain in Jackie Coogan’s newest picture, 
“Mv Boy”; and also has a leading role in 
Rupert Hughes’ latest Goldwyn, “Remem- 
brance.’ Gillingwater was on the stage in 
“Three Wise Fools.” 





E. C., St. Pavi.—Chester Conklin was 
born in Oskaloosa, Iowa. Somehow that 
seems fitting: that Chester Conklin should 
have been born in Oskaloosa, Iowa 





Jancary.—It happens to be March, 
that’s all right. I can’t possibly be a critical 
department, vou know. You'll have to 
read the Shadow Stage for the reviews. Once 
in a while I may give my opinion of a pic- 
ture: but I don't make a habit of it. Lottie 
Pickford is now Mrs. Allan Forrest. She 
has definitely retired from the screen, I 
believe. Her daughter by her former mar- 
riage to George Albert Rupp has been 
adopted by her mother, Mrs. Charlotte 
Pickford and makes her home with the 
Pickford-Fairbankses. The Long Island City 
studio of the Paramount company is still 
closed. They are concentrating on the pro- 
duction <t the west coast studios. 


but 





VaLer1A C.—Many, many thanks. Bert 
Sprotte was born in Huisum, Schleswig- 
Holstein. His name may be an assumed one 
but we have no record of the fact, nor of 
his age. Write again. No—I haven't many 
Polish correspondents. 





W. P. P., Jonesporo, AkxK.—Shirley Mason 
was in “The Little Wanderer.” She is the 
original Pollyanna-girl of the screen—always 
smiling. Sometimes I wish she wouldn't. 
Bebe Daniels was the King’s Favorite in 
“Male-and Female.” Thomas Meighan and 
Gloria Swanson were the leading players in 
that Cecil deMille drama. 


HELEN M. K., INGERSOLL, ONTARIO.—Plans 
for the production of “Faust” have been 
abandoned by David Griffith. Censorship 
is the cause. They would never let him 
get away with “Faust’—that immortal 
story! But Lillian Gish will, I feel sure, do 
Marguerite some day; and she will be exqui- 
site. Her Henriette in “Orphans of the 
Sterm” is another achievement. Hope 
Hampton has done “Star Dust”; it is a good 
picture. William Lawrence in “Body and 
Soul.” Wallace Reid, Gloria Swanson, 
Wanda Hawley, Bebe Daniels, Agnes Avres, 
and Elliott Dexter in “The Affairs of 
Anatol.” You're rather welcome. 





LItLiAN L., CepArHurst, L. I.—I doubt 
it Norma Talmadge will correspond with 
you. She is a very busy person. You 
might write to her for her photograph. 
Florence Lawrence came back to the screen 
in “The Unfoldment.” She is in New York 
at present. Leon Gendron in “Scrambled 
Wives.” Address him care First National, 
6 West 48th Street, New York City. 





Esste.—Clarine Seymour died in New 
York City, following an operation, in May, 
1920. She was about twenty-one. Yes, she 
would have appeared in “Way Down East,” 
in the réle assumed by Mary Hay. “The 
Girl Who Stayed At Home,” “The Ido, 





Dancer” were her best-known photoplays. 
Everybody believed her to have a bright 
future. 

BartoN H., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.-— 


Whether or not Mr. Conway Tearle’s con- 
tract with Selznick has expired, it is matter 
for speculation. I know that Tearle was 
appearing in a stage play, “The Mad Dog,” 
that died. Now I hear that he is soon to 
go to California to play opposite Norma 
Talmadge again. Yes—he is still married 
to Adele Rowland, the musical comedy and 
vaudeville star. 





Oma.—What a wonderful popular song 
could be written around your name—Oma! 


Mary Pickford’s first husband was Owen 
Moore. Wallace Reid in “Watch My 
Smoke.” Wally is thirty-one. Thomas 


Meighan is in the west as I write this but 
as you read this he will probably be in the 
east—he commutes, you know. 





Ena, Wunpsor, Cotorapo.—Mary Pick- 
ford really played the two rdéles in “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy”: At times she used a 
double, but all the other scenes were made 
by the use of double exposure, a camera 


trick. I can’t go into the explanation of 
how the thrills were obtained in Harold 
Lloyd’s “High and Dizzy,” and “Never 


Weaken”; but Harold and company 
real risks to get them. 


took 





Buppy.—Thanks so much. I really ap- 
preciate your kind thoughts. So you flunked 
ancient history two years in prep school? 
Congratulations. Will Rogers, Irene Rich, 
Raymond Hatton, and Jimmy Rogers were 
the stars in that fine film, “Jes’ Call Me 
Jim.” Little Jimmy is one of our best 
actors, I like him, and John Henry, Jr., 
and Strongheart, as well as anybody. 





E. B. Roserta.—Monroe Salisbury? 
Monroe seems not to be working very hard 
these days. His latest picture was “The 
Barbarian,” released through Pioneer; and 
that is not very late. 

(Continued on page 122 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
ET’S get down to _ business,” said 
Claymore, the famous director. 

“You’ve a—oh—well, just for instance, 
you’ve been—er—betrayed and your child 
has died and you’ve been accused of 
murdering it and you’re now being called 
before the judge and the jury. You feel 
your shame, but you’re innocent of the 
charge; yet you’re overwhelmed with guilt 
for your fall, end the father of the child 
is—was killed in the war, say—and you 
don’t much care whether you live or die.” 
She was all atremble, and her eyes 
darted, her fingers twitched. Claymore 
marveled at her instantaneous response to 
his suggestion. His impression of Re- | 


REMEMBER STEDDON 
was just a smali town girl, but 
the famous director believed he 
could make of her a great movie 


star. 
able 


The story of this remark- 
achievement is told in 
SOULS FOR SALE 

By RUPERT HUGHES 


Read it today in the 
February issue of 


The Red Book Magazine 


At All News-stands—25 Cents 


member was that he had found a genius, 
and he fought against the obstacles he 
encountered with the zest of a man dig- 
ging toward known gold. 


He continued goading her. “Wring your 
hands! That’sit! Now let the tears come!” 


She felt a fool, a guilty fool. The 
music, the lights, the director’s voice—all, 
all was insanity. But it swept her heart- 
strings with an A£olian thrill, and they 
sang with a mad despair. 

She vaguely knew that the camera crank 
had ceased to purr, but her suffering went 
on. She could not stop crying. Continue 
this great story in the February Red Book 

| Magazine. 
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In this department, 
referred to her. 
will be answered by mail. 








MISS VAN WYCK SAYS: 


Miss Van Wyck will answer all personal problems 
If stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed, your questions 
This department is supplementary to the fashion 
pages conducted by Miss Van Wyck, to be found this issue on pages 52 and 53. 














L. L., New Orteans.—A high head-dress 
lengthens the face, as does hair brushed 
straight from the forehead. To make your 
face seem wider, band your hair across your 
forehead, wearing it low on the neck. You 
know best. what coiffure becomes you. 
Practice dressing your hair in different styles 
until you happen upon that which suits you 
best. 





Betty.—You should wear straight-line 
clothes. For evening: mauve chiffon, with 
a wide silver girdle and silver slippers, would 
be more becoming and more simple than 


gold color... Surely. you should be able to 
wear gowns without sleeves. If you have 
pretty arms, not too thin. 

Mrs. J. K.,. Petpam, N. Y.—The com- 


bination of taffeta and organdie is very nice 
for the spring. Embroidered organdie is 
always charming. I do not tire of the old, 
reliable. colors, suchas deep browns and 
blues and greens... But if you do, why not 
try violet—wistaria—jade green—mauve— 
orchid? I. wish you would look at the three 
frocks designed by Bon Ton. for Elsie Fer- 
guson, in; the fashion pages this month in 
PHoropLay MaGaziIne. . They are the most 
delightful designs I have seen—so suitable, 
fulfilling almost every need. 





Guapys, Iowa—I am not convinced that 
you need to use rouge. Powder—yes; of 
the shade naturelle. You can, with your 
height. and figure, easily wear frilly fluffy 
skirts. Your coloring, also, is convenient— 
you can affect the colder colors, and still be 
able .to wear the softer hues. You are ex- 
tremely fortunate, and with everything in 
your favor sartorially, it is absolutely up to 
you to. acquire the necessary poise. 





GERALDINE F., Houston, Texas.—You 
wish me to tell you how to develop per- 
sonality. There is no formula, my dear 
child. But you can make yourself well-liked 
and loved, by meeting interesting people, 
proving yourself adaptable, kindly, and for- 
bearing, and cultivating the better things 
of existence: fine plays, books, music and 
companionship. 





Jean, Topeka, Kansas.—If you make 
your own clothes, you must, by all means, 
follow the Bon Ton designs. You are per- 
mitted a choice of three patterns, all of 
which are practical and absolutely the last 
word in good taste and beauty. The even- 
ing gown designed for Miss Elsie Ferguson 
by Bon Ton, in this issue, is particularly 
adaptable to your needs. Have you seen 
that lovely tint known as “ashes of roses”? 
It would be very pretty for evening. 





H. G., BALtrmMore.—Do not wear such a 
stiff sailor. It is not at all becoming to 
you. You are not, it is true, the fluffy in- 
genue type; but neither are you the tailored 
type. Try to wear hats with irregular 
brims; and frocks of graceful lines. Don’t 


attempt to gain weight unless you are actu- 
ally thin, which the kodak picture tells me 
I am sorry if this answer 


you are not. 





seems to be all don’ts; but I am very much 
interested in you and your problems of dress 
and want to’ help you. 





B. M., Canton, On1o.—If your mother 
objects—really objects—to bobbed hair, I 
have nothing to say. If, however, she has 
simply said she does not like it because it is 
too common, or too untidy, you might at- 
tempt to convince her. If properly worn, 
bobbed hair is pretty, neat, and eminently 
respectable! Dea not “friz” it. Wear it 
straight, with bangs over your forehead. 





PEARL, Fresno, Cat.—Do you read or 
embroider or write much? If you do, the 
strained look and the lines about your eyes 
are natural. First, consult an oculist. Then, 
if he says your eyes are in good condition, 
try a massage every night before retiring 
with a good cold cream. 





Mrs. B. C. Tarrytown.—All of the Col- 
gate preparations are very good. I have 
used them myseii and can therefore honest- 
ly recommend them. 





Susan F., INpDIANAPOLIs.—Despite your 
demure name, your photograph shows you 
as the. Latin type—vivid, colorful. Then 
you can wear the striking shades: flame 
color for evening; deep mulberry or henna 
for street wear. 





ANNA HotcHkiss, OAKLAND, CaL.—I am 
very glad indeed to note that women are 
taking such an interest of late in suitable 
colors. In this day of haphazard shopping, 
it is gratifying to know that I have made 
a few of you stop and think before hastily 
purchasing some inappropriate frock or hat. 
Capes are very good right now, for after- 
noon or sports wear; oxfords for walking 
unless you wish to wear boots. I think 
hiking costumes of breeches and boots and 
straight boyish jacket are successful if you 
have the necessary slim silhouette. 





Epna, NAsHvILLE.—I cannot give you the 
patterns for the dresses worn by the screen 
stars whose photographs have been published 
from time to time in PuHotopray. But be- 
ginning this month, you will be able to get 
patterns of beautiful frocks, particularly 
designed for screen celebrities such as Elsie 
Ferguson. May I offer my congratulations 
on your engagement? I should like to be 
asked to help with the trousseau. May I? 





M. J., RutHerForD, N. J.—A very simple 
little frock for a sixteen-year-old would be 
of rose, or blue, georgette crepe, made with 
a round neck edged with silver ribbon, very 
short sleeves, and streamers of the ribbon. 
Knots of French blue rosebuds would be at- 
tractive as a girdle. Make the skirt short 
and full. Your little girl is undoubtedly 
sweet and unspoiled and I should not like 
to see her continue to curl her hair. Arti- 
ficiality is never convincing, and it is in- 
congruous with youth. At sixteen, sophisti- 
cation in dress and manner seems unde- 
sirable, and it is up to a wise mother to 
disabuse her daughter’s mind*of any such 
ideas. I am sure you can do it without 
seeming to preach. 
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dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
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By morning, most, if not all, of your 
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scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 119) 


Bive Eyes.—Can’t blame you for getting 
them mixed, but it was “The Crimson Stain” 
instead of “The Crimson Mystery” in which 
Eugene Strong appeared. 





D. M., Sanpusky.—I was in your town 
once. Are you a millionaire? I was in- 
formed once that everybody in Sandusky 
was a millionaire. I have thought of moving 
there on the strength of it. Helene Chad- 
wick is married; there have been reports 
of estrangement, but I have no details. 
Helene was born in 1807; she is one of 
Goldwyn’s best features, and recently played 


'in “Yellow Men and Gold.” 





Mrs. RayMonp M.—No British attache 
is mentioned in the cast of “The Devil's Pass 
Key.” The American officer, and leading 
man, was Clyde Fillmore. The American 
consul in “Foolish Wives” was played by 
Rudolph Christians, who died during the 
filming of the picture. 





Mrs. Bittee.—Lottie Pickford is now 
Mrs. Allan Forrest. Mary Pickford has 
purchased “Tess of the Storm Country,” 
which she made for Paramount some years 
ago. It will be her next United Artists 
Norma Talmadge in “The Won- 
Constance in “Polly of the 
Follies.” 





Betty Joan.—Pretty name. I hope you 
live up to it. Shirley Mason was born in 
1900. She is five feet tall. Mildred Davis 
is one of the tiniest girls in pictures: smaller 
even, I think, than Mary and Marguerite, 
et al. She is also a mighty sweet kid. ['m 
for her. Grace Cunard is at present engaged 
in filming two-reel westerns. She was never 
married to Francis Ford. 





Just Eve.—I should say that were enough. 
Natalie Talmadge and Buster Keaton are 
very happily married. In fact, I under- 
stand that a new little Keaton is soon to 
make its deput. (Would you, say its, or 
his?) 





Betty or TaxomMa.—I have no children, 
I assure you. And if I had, I would not 
permit pictures of them to be published. 
Like Gloria Swanson, I am. Gloria had 
reddish brown hair; I haven't. My hair 
is ash blonde, I believe. I know I smoke 
a lot. Mary Pickford has golden hair; so 
has Lillian Gish. Lon Chaney may be 
addressed at the Goldwyn studios, Culver 
City, Cal. 





HeLteN Jane.—I'm awfully glad to meet 
you. Especially if people say you act like 
Dorothy Gish. I like Dorothy. Viola Dana 
and Shirley Mason are indeed sisters. The 
family name is Flugrath. I think both Viola 
and Shirley will send you their pictures. 
If they don’t I'll be mad at them. 





A. B. McP., New Yorx.—I don't mind 
hearing from you twice a week. Because 
you see I don’t know it’s you. I haven’t 
time to look up all my correspondents to 
find out how often they write. To me, a 
letter is usually just a letter. Sorry. Charles 
Ray, 1425 Fleming Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Charles is married. Harold is not married. 
Old Dame Rumor has had him engaged to 
several young ladies at various times, but 
Harold never knew anything about it. But 
maybe he'll succumb some one of these fine 
days. Address him Hal. E. Roach studio, 
Culver City, Cal. 


Patty.—And now—you, calling me the 
Sarcastic Serpent. I ask you—is that nice? 
Douglas Fairbanks was formerly married to 
Beth Sully. He has a son, Douglas, Jr. 
Ralph Graves was born in 1900. He is 
married to Marjorie Seaman. There are 
pictures of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Graves in 
this issue. 





Tueopore C. Rosperts.—Not the Theodore 
Roberts? No. Theodore is one of my 
favorite actors. He's a great player. Here 
are your ages: Bebe Daniels, twenty; Con- 
stance Talmadge, twenty-one; Dorothy 
Gish, twenty-three; Lillian Gish, twenty- 
five; Mary Pickford, twenty-eight. Bebe 
and Lillian are the unmarried ones. 





Cet1a.—Rudolph Valentino is probably 
the best-known Italian on the screen today. 
Lina Cavalieri, the far-famed Italian beauty 
and prima-donna, used to make pictures. 
but has not appeared recently. Caruso 
himself made one film called “My Cousin.” 
I believe he made two, as a matter of fact, 
but the second was never released. Lucien 
Murature, the great French singer, and the 
husband of Cavalieri, was her leading man 
in several Famous Players pictures. 





Mary ANN, Winona.—Harold Lloyd is 
not married. He is one of the very few 
eligible celebrities in the films, and for that 
reason he has been married off every few 
days. But I have it from Harold himself 
that he is not contemplating matrimony. 
He is a fine fellow and everybody likes him. 
Absolutely unspoiled; doesn’t know he's 
famous and that next to Charlie he is our 
greatest funster. 


June E., Dover, N. J.—Here is the cast 
of “Bride 13°: Ruth Storrow....Marguerite 
Clayton; Bob Norton....John O'Brien; 
Zara....Gretchen Hartman; Lieut. Morgan 
....William Lawrence; Stephen Winthrop 
....Lyster Chambers; The Mardi....Ed- 
ward F. Roseman; Edmund Storrow.... 
Frank Deemish; Eleanor Storrow....Mary 
Christensen; Mr. Whitney....Arthur Earle. 
And don't ask me who, or what a Mardi 
may be, because I don’t know; and I don't 
want to know. 





Evane W., LawreENce, Mass.—Thank you 
very much indeed. I am sure you are sincere 
and that makes a great big hit with me. 
And I am only too glad to answer every 
one of your questions, since you are so nice 
in telling me I don't have to, you will like 
me just the same. You see I am not always 
sarcastic. Ernest Butterworth, 6100 Elinor 
Avenue, Niles Welch, 1616 Garden Street, 
Edna Murphy, 926’ North Western Ave- 
nue, all of Los Angeles, California. Johnny 
Walker was born in 1896. Address him Fox 
studios western. Arnold Gregg played Ned 
Klegg in “Ladies Must Live.” 





O. B., Harpin, Montana.—Richard Dix is 
coming right along, it seems. He never 
married May Collins, although the rumor 
seemed pretty well grounded. 





A Fan.—Original nom de plume, isn’t it? 
You think Colleen Moore is the most spirit- 
ual girl on the screen? How about Lillian 
Gish? Colleen has one blue and one brown 
eye. She was born Kathleen Morrison in 
Port Huron, Michigan, August 10, 1000. 
She is five feet, three inches in her gym 
shoes, weighs one hundred and ten pounds, 
has brown hair, and is unmarried. 
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The Romantic History 
of the Motion Picture 


Prete somane Magazine will begin the serial publication 





of a romantic history of the motion picture in its April 
number. Step by step, with a sympathetic but unbiased 
and authentic vision, the progress of the picture, from the 
remote and obscure beginnings to the tremendous institution 
of today, will be traced. 










This history of the pictures will be told in the living affairs 
and movements of the men and women who have made the 
pictures and who have been made by the pictures. 


















It will relate their obscure beginnings, their struggles, triumphs, 
loves and marriages—hundreds of facts which have never 
before been printed. 


It is a romance transcending fiction; a tale of more wealth and 
color than a Klondyke or a Kimberly; more daring than the 
Spanish Main—more splendor than a Rome, and as much 
humanity as the heart of the world contains. 





Seeking the writer most effectively equipped by a combination 
of experience and craftsmanship, Photoplay has commissioned 
Terry Ramsaye to perform this work, which has now been in 
| progress nearly a year. Mr. Ramsaye is among the most 
| authoritative of the writers on the motion picture—young 
enough to have the viewpoint of today; old enough to have had 
an intimate personal contact with the motion picture through 
the period of its greatest and most significant development. 











Begins ‘ the April Issue of 
| PHOTOPLAY 
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TERRY RAMSAYE 















The 
Greatest 
Motion 
Picture 
Story 

Ever 
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Mellin’s Food 
Babies 


L. Phyllis Y. Fleming, 
Phila., Pa. 
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Gilbert L. Pierce, Barnesville, Ohio 




















George S. Akroyd, . gine, : 7 Earl E. Granger, 
New London, Conn. —__—_— _ Hillsboro, Ohio 





We will be pleased to send you our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants,” also a Free Trial 
Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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SAFE AND EFFICIENT 


CoLGATE’s cleans teeth 
the right way. It is recom- 
mended by more dentists 
than any other dentifrice. 


What more proof do you 
want? 


COLGATE & CO. Est. 1306 NEW YORK 











The Tooth Brush That Gives You 
Lots of Help 


OU can make any tooth brush reach the inside 
surfaces of the back teeth if you try hard 
enough, 


But the curved handle of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush makes it easy to brush the hard-to-reach places. 


The tufted bristles reach between the teeth and 
into depressions made by crooked teeth without any 
special effort on your part. 


In other words, the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
gives you all the help in the world and makes every 
tooth brushing a thorough one. 


Teeth brushed with this brush are sure to be 
thoroughly cleaned. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes are made in three 
sizes—adults’, youths’, and children’s; and in three 
degrees of bristle stiffness — hard, 
medium, and soft. 


Each brush is enclosed in a sani- 
tary yellow box. = 
The 


Buy them at any store where tooth rémasy teeth vy 
brushes are sold. “merely brushes 


ne 4 faces 

If you buy one that does not give 

satisfactory service, let us know and 
we will replace it. 


Send for the interesting book- 
let on the Care of the Teeth 


ohaylar ic really 
Florence, Mass. cleans between 
the teeth 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. sg 





Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 


Pro-pi 


Tooth Brush 
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‘A CLEAN TOOTH 
NEVER DECAYS" 
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